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\ TEST OF THE AURAL COMPREHENSION OF ENGLISH 
FOR NATIVE SPEAKERS OF SPANISH* 


JESSE J. VILLARREAL 


University 


HE ability to understand spoken 
speech is one important aspect o! 
meaningful communicative interaction, 


and a basic condition for successful 


participation in oral communication 


situations. An instrument capable of 
measuring the aural comprehension of 
connected passages of speech is neces- 
if the under- 
standing are to be studied. The specific 
conditions that 


sary conditions of such 
clearly 
depend upon the design of the measur- 


can be studied 


ing instruments that are available. 

Here 
ment: a phonograph test in 
forms 


described is one such instru- 
parallel 
of native 
speakers of Spanish to understand con- 
nected passages of spoken English. The 


choice of design was motivated in part 


to measure the ability 


by the need for such an instrument of 
measurement in intensive programs for 


the teaching of English as a second 


language. As important, however, is 


the fact that the exploration of aural 
comprehension in a population having 


a foreign linguistic background offers 


opportunity for study of factors in the 


*This report is based upon a doctoral disser- 
tation, similarly titled, Northwestern Univer 
sity, 1947. A number of implications regarding 
the nature of aural comprehension of language 
grew out of the data gathered in the course 
of this study, and are summarized here. A 
brief summary is also given of other aspects 
of language comprehension. 


of Texas 


general problem of aural comprehen 
sion which tend to be obscured by the 
high level of skill in a native group. 
Thus, while the study here reported 
concentrated upon the development of 
a test for use with persons having 
Spanish as a mother tongue, it also 
illustrates a 


methodology which _ is 


applicable to other language groups 
and to other aspects of language com 
that 


the test described here would be useful 


prehension in which it appears 


as an instrument of exploration 
I. ANALYSIS OF 


THE PROBLEM 


One of the basic difficulties in the 
construction of an adequate test of 
the aural comprehension of English 


lies in the considerable ambiguity of 
the understand 
lish.” This ambiguity is 
the striking lack of 


expression “to Eng 
reflected in 
uniformity as to 
contents and announced objectives of 
extant tests ol 
lack the 


makers of the tests. Davis,’ for example, 
lists 


language comprehen 


sion, a well-recognized by 
nine separate 
the 


reading abilities 


literature. Katona 
that 


is an ambiguous term when he says: 
brief 


stressed in 
the 


sup 


ports view “comprehension 


Experiments 01 remarks by Pressey 


1 Davis, Frederick B., “Two Measures of 
Reading Ability,” Journal of Educational Psy 
chology, XXXIIT, 5 (1942). 372 
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Gates, Tyler, Judd, Tinker, J. C. Dewey and comprehension, depending upon the 
others may be quoted in nfirmati , . 
7 conirmation of tx type of material presented and_ the 
assertion that we do not know what the reading ‘ ait 
comprehension test really measures.* measure of comprehension applied. 


Limitations of space make it impos 
sible to present here’a detailed analysis 


of the shortcomings of available tests 


of language comprehension.* Such an 


analvsis reveals, however, that these 


tests are only in a limited sense meas- 


Kaulfers, 


puts it: 


ures of comprehension. As 
writing as recently as 
chief 


standardized tests available to date is that they 


1942, 


One of the criticisms of all uniform 


do not measure ability to acquire or communi 


cate ideas through language, but facility in 


manipulating the mechanical parts of language 
i. €., grammar) or a knowledge of the meanings 
of words as isolated molecules. The carry-over 
of this mechanical part learning into ability to 
whole in normal 


use the language as an organic 


life situations is so slight that its measurement 


is a waste Of time except for diagnostic purposes 


Comprehensive tests of ability to comprehend 


related information or ideas in connected con 


text of reasonable length are the only tests that 


provide some indication of ability to use lan 


guage tor purposes of real communication.4 


In the construction of the present 
test of aural comprehension, particular 
attention was given to setting up and 
adhering to principles of construction 
that would produce a test capable of 
measuring in a meaningful way the abil 
ity of native speakers of Spanish to un- 
derstand spoken English. These princi 


ples of construction are as follows: 


1. Operational definition of the term 


“aural aural com- 
the 


ability to extract appropriate meanings 


comprehension.” By 


prehension of English is meant 
from connected samples of the English 
svmbol system presented orally. It is 


recognized that there are many levels ol 


Katona 
Learning. by 
Psycholos y. 


Different Forms of 
Reading,” Journal of Educationa 
NNNIT, 5 (1942), 353-354- 

For such a detailed analysis, see the author's 
doctoral dissertation already cited. 

‘ Kaulfers, Walter V., Modern Languages fo 
Modern Schools (New York, 1942). p. 


George, “On 


3Q1. 


Comprehension may conveniently — be 
thought of as a continuum, grading from 
very simple instances (for example, a 
horse stopping on command) to much 
the 


more complex situations (such as 


interpretation of highly metaphorical 


poetry). This study is concerned pri 


marily with that segment of the con 
tinuum represented by the communica 
tion of factual information. At this 
level of understanding, it may be assum 
ed that the listener understands if he is 
able to say what happened, describe 
objects and persons talked about, and 
repeat explanations. An effort has been 
made to eliminate those problems ol 
comprehension rooted in the symbolic 
nature of language as such, and to focus 
attention on those problems that aris 
when the symbols heard are those of a 


second language. 


The 


construction of a test of aural compre 


2. Limiting the term “English.” 


hension of English for foreign students 
raises the question: What sampling of 
English is it desirable for the foreigne: 
The 


native speaker of English is only a small 


to know? word-stock of any one 
portion of the total, and it coincides 
only in the roughest way with the word 
stock of other native speakers. Since it 
is probably futile, and indeed, unde 
sirable, to attempt to test foreign stu 
dents upon their ability to understand 
“the whole of English,” the need of a 
principle to guide in the sampling of 
English to be included in the test is 
quite clear. 

In the course of the construction of 


the present test, the possibility of mak 


ing use of limited vocabularies based 
on word frequency counts, Basic Eng 
lish, or the terminologies of special 


fields of study was carefully considered. 
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In the end, however, it was decided to 
base the selection of passages for the 
test upon an analysis of the typical situa- 
tions in which the foreign students 
attending American universities are 
called upon to exercise their aural skills. 
These typical situations include (1) the 
classroom. in which the student must 
understand lectures, discussions, and 
verbal instructions; and (2) the Eng- 
lish-speaking environment outside the 
classroom. in which the student must 
meet people, buy his necessities, receive 
directions. understand the answers to his 
questions, and, if possible, understand 
what he hears on the radio and in the 


movies 


Any collection of passages, of course, 
will be an incomplete inventory of thes« 
situations: but, fortunately, no unreas 
onably detailed list is needed. The 
speech-community being described is it- 
self at hand. Its student inhabitants 
may be tested. The giving of the test 
to the native English-speaking students 
in an American universitv, as was done 
in the present study, guards against the 
inclusion of test items which do not 
belong to the language of a university 


student speech-community. 


». Choosing the form of the test 


naterials 


a. Lo avoid what Kaullers has termed 
the “correlational fallacy,’® it is neces 
sary to employ an oral method of pres- 
entation of test items. The present 
state of investigation into the relation- 
ship between reading and _ listening 
comprehension leaves unsettled the ques 
tion of which modality is superior in 
comprehension; moreover, those who 


leel that a superiority exists disagree on 


Kauliers. Walter V., “Wartime Develop 
ments in Modern-Language Achievement Test- 


ing,” Modern Language Journal, XXVIII (1944), 


l sh 150 


to 


its direction and its significance.® In 
the case of foreign students, whose com 
petency in handling the visual and aural 
media of English may be quite different 
from that of native speakers of English, 
there is all the more reason to reject 
written tests as a measure of aural com- 


pl ehension. 


b. To provide a measure of the kind 
of aural comprehension employed in 
genuine oral communication situations, 
the test items must consist of connected 
passages of speech. These passages must 
be long enough to avoid the criticism of 
being tests of isolated word-knowledge 
and short enough to insure that it is not 
memory for detail that is being meas 
ured. Further, the type of answer called 
for in questions based on the passage 
must call for an ability to comprehend 
the sense of the whole passage rather 
than skill in manipulating the moleculat 


units of language. 


c. To guard against invalidation by 
differences in individual conditions of 
presentation, a test of aural compre- 
hension must be presented, as the pres 
ent test was presented, either by phono- 
graph recordings or reproductions by 


magnetic tape recorder. 


d. In order to eliminate the possibility 
of measuring reading, rather than listen 
ing, skills, there must be availabl 
answer blanks that do not in themselves 
constitute special problems in compre 
hension. Answer forms in the present 
test were in the native language of the 


students being tested. 


e. Since acoustic conditions of presen 
tation may themselves constitute difficul 


* Goldstein, Harry, Reading and _ Listening 
Comprehension at Various Controlled Rates 
leachers College, Columbia University, Contri 
butions to Education No. 821 (New York, 1940) 

Larsen, Robert P. and Feder, D. D., “Com 
mon and Differential Factors in Reading and 
Hearing Comprehension,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXX1_ (ig40), 241-252 
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ties in aural comprehension not present 
in genuine oral communication situa- 
tions, some attention must be given to 
the mode of presentation of the test. 


1. It is not necessary to undertake to 
discover cases of hearing loss among test 
subjects because the incidence of such 
disorders will ordinarily be small, and a 
hearing loss is a barrier to aural com- 
prehension both in real life and in test 
situations. 


2. Distortions introduced through re 
cording and reproducing, if reasonably 
satisfactory equipment is available, will 
probably be negligible. 

3. Speech samples should be present 
ed at a volume clearly audible but not 
excessively loud throughout the 
room. The preferred level is approxi 


test 


mately 60-70 decibels above the acous 


tical reference intensity. 

j. Ambient noise and room acoustics 
should present listening conditions ap 
proximating those that obtain in the 
common situations where social. com- 
munication is paramount. The average 
classroom meets this requirement. 

5. The rate of speaking at which the 
material is presented should be repre 
sentative of rates of speaking in typical 
oral communication situations involving 
narration and conversation. 


6. The test should include regional 
differences in speech patterns, male and 
female voices, differences in characteris- 
tic rate, pitch, voice quality, and pre- 
cision of enunciation. The variety should 
be sufficient to represent a reasonable 
sampling of the differences encountered 
in the speech-community where aural 
skills of comprehension are to be used. 


The foregoing considerations all stem 
from a fundamental fact which has been 
too frequently ignored by those who 
have undertaken in the past to construct 
tests of aural comprehension: whatevei 


is included in the test must be defensible 
on the ground that it is an inseparable 
part of listening experiences in situations 
where, communication is the primary 
goal. Whatever cannot be so defended 
must be eliminated or controlled to the 
point where it does not make the listen 
ing experiences substantially different 
from what they would be in genuine 
communication situations. 


Il. DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEST 


In the light of the author's expe: 
iences with preliminary versions of a 
test for aural comprehension, a con 
siderably expanded and revised “expe 
imental revision” was developed. 

The experimental revision consisted 
of 35 connected passages of spoken 
English, of which 25 were narratives and 
10 were two-person conversations. Thes« 
test materials were presented either by 
phonograph recording or by magnetic 
wire recorder. Subjects indicated com 
prehension by answering six and some 
times seven multiple-choice questions on 
With Spanish-speaking 
subjects, answer forms in English were 


each passage. 
prov ided. 


The experimental revision was de 
signed to contain enough test passages 
and test questions to permit the con 
struction of a final test having two 
parallel forms. More passages and more 
than the 


two parallel forme were included in the 


items would be needed for 
experimental revision to permit the dis 
carding of less satisfactory passages, and 
to facilitate balancing the difficulty of 
passages and questions retained in al- 
ternate forms of the final test. 

On the basis of scores vielded by the 
experimental revision, together with an 
analysis of the level of difficulty and the 
level of discrimination of the individual] 
passages and test questions in the ex 


perimental revision, Form A and Form 
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B of the final test were constructed.’ 
Each of the resultant parallel forms of 
the final test consists of fifteen test 
passages with five multiple-choice ques- 
tions fer each passage. 


III. PROCEDURES 


1. Description of subjects for the study. 
The experimental revision of the test 
was administered to 161 native speakers 
of Spanish and 104 native speakers of 
English, of whom all the English group 
were enrolled in American universities. 
All but 17 of the Spanish-speaking group 
were Latin American students in attend- 
ance, and for the most part enrolled in 
English language courses, at North- 
western University, the University of 
l'exas, the University of Chicago, Louis- 
iana State University, the University of 
California, the University of Missouri, 
and Notre Dame University. The 17 
non-university subjects were students in 
a special course in English for the 
foreign-born at Hull House, Chicago. 
The Hull House group was included 
to explore the test’s ability to discrim- 
inate between abilities at the lower end 
of the continuum of the aural compre 
hension of English. 


2. Comparison of test scores with gen- 
eral judgments of swhjects’ ability in 
aural comprehension. The native speak- 
ers of Spanish serving as subjects for this 
test were asked to make a personal esti- 
mate of their ability to understand 
spoken English. The estimate was made 
by having the subject place himself in 
one of four broad categories of aural 
comprehension, each defined in terms 
of the kind of everyday speech situa- 
tions that can be handled successfully 
at this level of ability. (See Table 4.) 
The scale was presented in Spanish to 


7See Villarreal, op. cit., Appendix, for the 
text of the final test. 


, 


facilitate the subject’s understanding of 
what he was being asked to do. 

A second judgment utilizing the same 
four-level scale was secured whereve 
possible from some qualified observer, 
such as a teacher or advisor, for each 
subject. 

It was possible, then, to compare the 
two judgments with each other, and to 
compare each with the subject's pet 
formance on the aural comprehension 
test. It was felt that such comparisons 
would indicate the suitability of eithe: 
type of judgment as a criterion of ex 
ternal validity for the aural comprehen 
sion test, and would permit an observa- 
tion of the accuracy of each type of 
judgment as measured by performance 
on the test. 

3. Administration ‘of the test to native 
speakers of English. The administration 
of the test to a number of native speakers 
of English, with answer blanks in Eng- 
lish, provided an indispensable guar- 
antee against the inclusion of items in 
the test that presented difficulties othe 
than those of the aural comprehension 
of English. 


j. Application to test passages of the 
Flesch “level-of-difficulty” formula. Ot 
the many extant attempts to devise a 
formula capable of measuring the rela 
tive difficulties of passages of English, 
one of the most recent and noteworthy 
is that formulated by Rudolf Flesch and 
described in two recent publications.’ 
Flesch contends that the difficulty of 
any connected passage of English de 
pends upon three key factors: (1) the 
average length of sentences; (2) the 
number of affixes contained in the pass- 
age; and (3) the number of personal 
references in the passage. The difficulty 


8 Flesch, Rudolf, Marks of a Readable Style 
4 Study in Adult Education, Yeachers College 
Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 897 (New York, 1943). Also, The Art 
of Plain Talk (New York, 1946). 
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of a passage. Flesch claims, varies direct 
ly with the first two factors and inverse 


ly with the third, in such a way that the 


total difhculty 
formula: 


may be estimated by the 


.1938Xs—+.0645Xm—.0659Xh 1 4.2498" 


where Xs is the average number of words pe 
sentence, 

Xm is the average number of affixes pe 
100 words, 


Xh is the 


references pei 


average number of personal 


100 words. 

he resulting number is located on 
seven-point scale, ranging 
difficult.” 


from ‘“‘very 


easy’ to “very Although the¢ 


Flesch tormula is designed to measure 


the level of difficulty of passages of read 
ing, and is concerned only with native 
speakers of was 


English, it thought 


worthwhile to apply the Flesch formula 


to the $5 passages of the experimental 


revision test, and to compare the Flesch 
estimates with the levels of difficulty as 
indicated by the aural comprehension 
test scores, both for the native speakers 
of Spanish and for native speakers of 
English 


IV. RESULTS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


1. Statistical analysis of the final test. 
The 161 total scores for foreign students 
on the experimental revision were sep 
arated into deciles, and the number of 
successful for each test 


responses ques 


tion within each decile were tabulated. 


[ABLE I 


The tabulations provided the informa 
tion for an estimate of the difficulty of 
each test passage and for each test ques 
tion. Also, it was possible by direct 
inspection to discover items that did not 
produce steady increase in the numbe1 
of successful responses throughout the 
deciles, to discard questions that were 
too easy or too difficult for the group, 
and to mark the points at which each 
missed 


test question began to be con 


sistently. This last feature, the point at 
the “break” in 
taken 
order to include in the final test ques 


which the scores occur 


red, was into consideration in 
tions that discriminated at a variety of 
points along the range of scores. 

With the foregoing data as a guide, 
passages and test items for the parallel 
the 


B, were 


forms of final test, Form A and 


Form selected. <A statistical 
description of the parallel forms of the 
appears in Table I. As the 
Form A and Form B are 


sufficiently balanced in difficulty 


final test 
table shows, 
and in 
distribution of scores to permit thei 
use as equivalent tests. Where the accu 
acy of a single score is more important 
than a comparison of two performances, 


Form A 


a single test, and in this case, as_ the 


and Form B may be used as 


table shows, the coefficient of reliability 


is stepped up to 1 +.&g O17 


i* 


2. Comparison of test scores with gen 


~ 


eral judgments of subjects’ ability in 








—STATISTICAL DESCRIPTION OF PARALLEL FORMS OF FINAL Test OF AURAL COMPREHENSION 
OF ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. 
Range Mean Median S.D. No. of Cases 
Form A 2—74 15.3 18 18.8 161 
Form B 2—74 16.2 19 17.4 161 








*Coefficient of reliability between Form 


*Calculated by alternate forms method 


\ and Form B, 1 : 
**Coefficient of reliability for Form A and Form B used as a single test, r — 


+.80 + .029. 


+-.59 + .017 


**Estimated by Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. 


' Flesch, op. cit., p. 64. 
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aural comprehension of English. As has 
been described, personal ratings and 
ratings by qualified observers were 
secured in as many cases as possible for 
the 161 Spanish-speaking subjects. ‘The 
ratings were made on a four-point scale 
grading from almost complete inability 
to handle English to a competence ap- 
proaching that of native speakers of the 
language. (See Table 4). As an aid 
in securing accuracy of judgment, the 
categories were widely spaced along the 
continuum of ability to understand 
spoken English, and each category was 
carefully described in terms of typical 
transacuons involving English that could 
be handled at that level of ability. 
fo make possible a comparison be- 
tween these four-point ratings and the 
total scores for the experimental re- 
vision of the aural comprehension test, 
the latter set of scores was divided into 
quartiles. Then, in the method describ- 
ed by Garrett,’® coefficients of con- 
tingency were secured between the two 
ratings, and between each of the ratings 
and the experimental revision _ test 
scores. These coefficients of contingency, 
in turn, were translated into estimated 
coefhcients of correlation. These com- 


parisons are shown in Table IT. 


scores (r = +.31) emphasizes the fre- 
quent disagreement between the two 
standards. If the aural comprehension 
test is regarded as a valid indication 
of ability to understand spoken English, 
then it is clear that a foreign student's 
personal estimate of his ability is highly 
inaccurate, even when made on a scale 
containing as few as four clearly-defined 
categories. 

The correlation between subjects’ rat 
ings and ratings by qualified observers 
is Slightly higher (r = +.48), but it 
is evident that qualified observers fre 
quently disagree with the foreign stu 
dent’s personal rating of his aural com 
prehension ability. If consideration is 
given to the probable greater depend 
ability and objectivity of estimates by 
qualified observers, these evident dis 
crepancies increase the certainty with 
which it can be said that a foreign stu- 
dent’s personal estimate of his aural 
comprehension ability is frequently in 
accurate. 

The highest correspondence in rat 
ings of the subjects’ ability in aural 
comprehension () +-.78) was obtain 
ed between ratings by qualified observ 
ers and ratings by scores on the experi 
mental revision test. That the present 


FABLE ITI INTFRCORRFLATIONS BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL REVISION SCORFS. PERSONAL RATINGS 
AND RATINGS BY QUALIFIED OBSERVERS 








Contingency 
Coefficient 


Comparison 


Experimental Revision Scores and 
Personal Ratings 

Personal Ratings and Ratings by 
Qualified Observers 

ixperimental Revision Scores and Ratings 
by Qualified Observers 


Estimated 
Coefficient of 
Correlation* 


3! 
42 {5 
8 “8 
Ad) 7 








*Estimated by dividing the contingency coefficient 


Ihe positive but slight correlation 


between personal ratings and __ test 


® Garrett, Henry E., Slatistics in Psychology 
and Education (New York, 1931), pp. 387ff. 


vy its theoretical maximum value, .866 


test of aural comprehension shows a pos 
itive correlation with both personal 
ratings and ratings by qualified observ- 


ers, and a much higher correlation with 
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what empirically appears to be the more 
dependable of the two, increases confi- 
dence in the test’s validity. 

The information presented in Table 
II strongly suggests the probable order 
in which the three sources for estimates 
of ability of foreign students to under- 
stand spoken English should be ranked 
for accuracy. In a practical situation, 
of course, it will be wise to utilize all 
available sources of information. Agree- 
ment of all three of the sources being 
considered here definitely increases the 
reliability of the estimate. The definite 
advantage of the present test of aural 
comprehension is that it may be admin- 
istered in a short period of time, and 
that it will give dependable information 
when there is no opportunity for ex 
tended 


observations of the _ subject’s 


ability in aural comprehension. 


TABLE III—AGREEMEN1 


AND DISAGREEMENT OF 
UNDERSTAND SPOKEN ENGLISH BY SUBJECTS, BY 


terning of the differences as a whok 
strongly suggests that foreign students 
are influenced by their failures when 
they rate themselves, while an emphasis 
on speech successes leads observers to 
skew their ratings in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

To answer the question of whether 
the differences noted in Table III can 
be attributed to chance, the chi-square 
test of significance was applied to the 
data.‘ Differences of the magnitude 
observed in Table III produce a chi- 
square value of 53.665 where 13.277 is 
significant at the 1% level of confidence 
Phat is, the chi-square value of the pre 
sent differences is several times greate) 
than the value necessary to say that such 
differences would 


chance less 


than 1% of the time. Such a high signit 


occur by 
icance permits the inference that th 


RATINGS OF FOREIGN STUDENTS ON ABILITY ie) 
QUALIFIED OBSERVERS, AND BY TEST SCORES 








No. of 
Comparison Cases Agree 
Rp and Ro 126 71 
T and Rp 151 79 
T and Ro 130 66 


First Rating 
Higher than 


First Rating 
Lower than 


Disagree Second Second 
55 7 1° 
72 15 27 
64 14 50 








Rp:—Personal rating by subjects on ability to understand spoken English. 
Ro:—Rating of subjects by qualified observers on ability to understand spoken English 


T:—Rating of subjects by scores on experimental revisions of test of aural comprehension ot 


English. 


As a further exploration of the inter- 
relations of the three methods of judg- 
ing ability in aural comprehension, the 
comparisons summarized in Table III 
were made. Out of this type of analysis 
emerges the interesting fact that disa- 
greements between the different methods 
of rating, rather than being haphazard 
in direction, give the- impression of a 
consistent pattern. Briefly stated, it ap- 
pears that, if we accept test scores as a 
standard, subjects tend to underrate 
while 


tend in the opposite direction. The pat- 


themselves qualified observers 


differences observed in the direction of! 
disagreement between the three methods 
of rating aural comprehension ability 
are inherent in the methods of rating. 
and not due to chance distributions in 
the present sampling. 

Test 
Level-of-Performance Ratings. In 
of the 
the same descriptions that were 


3. Translation of Scores into 


view 
above. 


used 


considerations outlined 
in the four-point rating scales may bi 
legitimately employed as a verbal des- 


11 Edwards, Allen, Statistical 


York, 1946), pp. 250ff 


{nalysts Ne\ 
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cripuon of the level of aural compre- 
hension skill that may be expected of a 


making more accurate estimates of the 
aural comprehension of English by 








subject scoring within the correspond- native speakers of Spanish than has 
} : : rT . ° 
ing quartile on the final test. ‘The close hitherto been possible. 
correspondence between quartile divis- 4. Administration of the test of aural 
2S) - . . . . . 
ions of test scores and ratings by quali- comprehension of English to native 
fied observers suggests a convenient basis speakers. of English. The experimental 
for giving practical interpretation to test revision of the aural comprehension test 
'T . . + ~ . . . 
scores, in which test scores may be trans- of English was administered to more 
1) . 7 . . 
lated into level-of-performance ratings, than a hundred native speakers of Eng- 
e . rr y . . 
as shown in Table IV. lish, as has been explained, to rule out 
e 
¢ FABLE IV.—TRANSLATION OF Test ScorEsS INTO LEVEL-OF-PERFORMANCE RATING. 
i- 
is Class in 
Rating Test No. General Description 
¢ Scale Scores Scores* 
( : . . 
Adequate aural comprehension of English for carrying 
P) 1 60-75 79 on university work in classes geared for native speakers 


h of English without serious handicap. Additional in 
struction in aural comprehension optional. 








- 

f Adequate aural comprehension of English for follow 

:; ing most conversations and lectures. Occasional loss 

he , 19-60 81 of meaning, particularly where discourse is not em- 
bedded in the conversational situation, but in general 
will be able to get the gist of what is said. Additional 

instruction in aural comprehension advisable. 

: \dequate aural comprehension only for simple con- 

p versations, ordering food in restaurants, receiving sim- 

n 2 34-48 80 ple directions. This level of comprehension inadequate 
for general university instruction. Additional instruc- 
tion in aural comprehension necessary. 

Elementary aural comprehension of English, frequently 

, 0-33 80 inadequate even in simple conversations, ordering food 

= in restaurant, etc. University instruction at this level 
should be confined to study of English. 

if *Quartiles for Form A and Form B by 161 foreign students. 

Users of the conversion table should of the final test any item or passage 

ol , . ° a 

; realize that the categories merge into’ that called for skills in aural compre- 

ys ° ° ° ° ° . 

' cach other, so that caution is called for hension not found in the majority of the 

| 

it\ ' . ‘ : . 

in interpreting scores near the quartile members of a college speech community. 

ng, SS . , 

divisions. Indeed, the placing of the From the performances of the 82 Eng- 
in _ ; : ; : 

boundaries of the categories at the quar- _lish-speaking subjects whose scores for 
; tile points of the present range of test all three parts of the experimental 

NiO ° ° ° ° mer ° 

scores 1s an approximation, defensible revision test were available, the data of 

ic@w ° ° ° rr r 

because it gives ratings that have been ‘Table V were secured. As the table 
ve, ‘ : : Popa? 
' shown to correlate highly with the rat- shows, scores for native English students 

sea . —_ ; . F 

ings of qualified observers (r = +.78). were piled up sharply at the upper end 
m ; ; 

If these precautions are observed, and _ of the test range, with a mean of 192.2 

des- ; ‘ : : ; J*-8: 

if the table is used in the light of other and a median of 193 out of a possible 

Nev available evidence, it should assist in total of 212. All of the native speakers 
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of English, of course, made some errors 
—many of them due probably to lapses 
in attention, misreading of questions, 
errors in marking answers, etc. However, 
tabulation of all errors by native sub- 
jects, as given in Table V, indicates the 
ease with which the native subjects, as 
a group, handled the test materials. The 
consistent success of native speakers of 
English in selecting the correct responses 
for the the test 
indicates that the kind of “understand- 


passages included in 


VONOGRAPHS 


Table VI that a 
comparison of the difficulty ot test pas- 


It will be seen from 


sages in the experimental revision test 
according to the Flesch formula and a 
second ranking based on the total num- 
ber of successful responses by foreign 
students produces a low, but positive 
rank-difference correlation of +.34. 
Though not large enough to justify the 
prediction of the difficulty of connected 
passages of spoken English tor native 


speakers of Spanish by an application 














ing” measured by the test is the kind of the Flesch formula, the correlation 
possessed by most native speakers of does show that the factors that Flesch 
English at the college level.'* employs in his formula (i.¢.. sentence 
rABLE V.—PERCENTAGE OF SUCCESSFUL RESPONSES BY NATIVE SPEAKERS OF ENGLISH FOR 2:2 TESst 
QUESTIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL REVISION. 
No. of No. of No. of 
Yo Pass Items % Pass Items %' Pass Items 
100 38 95 10 70-74 7 
99 29 go-94 36 65-69 p 
98 15 85-80 18 60-65 { 
97 14 80-84 9 Below 60 6 
g6 12 75°79 9 
5. Application to test passages of the ABLE VI—Comparison oF Levei or Dirri 
? cial a: : ee CULTY OF 35 PASSAGES OF EXPERIMENTAL REVISION 
Flesch “level-of-difficulty formula. As 4s MEASURED BY THE FLESCH ForRMULA, CoRREC1 
has been explained, the Flesch formula RESPONSES BY NATIVE SPEAKERS OF ENGLISH 
AND Correct RESPONSES BY NATIVE SPEAKERS 


estimates the difficulty of a passage ol 
connected English by assigning numet 
ical weights to the factors of average 
sentence length and average number of 
affixes, which it is maintained make a 
passage more difficult, and to the average 
number of personal references, which 
are said to make the passage easier. 

Comparisons of the level of difficulty 
of the 35 passages of the experimental 
revision test by the Flesch formula with 
similar orderings obtained from. test 
scores by native speakers of Spanish and 
native speakers of English resulted in 
the rank-difference 
in Table VI. 


correlations shown 


12 Only test questions answered correctly by 
70% or more of the native group, and test pass 
ages in which all questions averaged at least 
70%, successful response, were considered for 
inclusion in the final test. 


OF SPANISH 








Rank-Differenc 


Comparison Correlation 


F and Tf 4 
F and Tn is 
If and Tn 61 








F:—Order of 
to Flesch 
In:—Order of 


difficulty of 
formula. 


Passage . according 


difficulty of 


Passapes wcording 
to native responses on aural mmprehen 
sion test. 

I'f:—Order of difficulty of passages according 
to foreign student responses on al com 


prehension test 


length, number of affixes, and numbei 
of personal references) likewise apply. 
in some measure at least, to connected 
heard bv 


passages of spoken English 


native speakers of Spanish. On the 
other hand, the fact that the correla- 
tion is no higher may be taken to 





nye 


lv. 
ed 
bv 
he 


la- 
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indicate, that for foreign students at 
least, there are other aspects of a pas- 
sage of English besides those employed 
in the Flesch formula that determines its 
difficulty. 


The almost complete non-correlation 
between difficulty estimated by _ the 
Flesch formula and by the responses 
of native speakers of English on the 
aural comprehension test is probably 
best explained in terms of the uniform 
success of the native group in answer- 
ing questions based on all 35 passages 
almost equally well. Fully 25 of the 3; 
passages were answered with an aver- 
age percentage of correct responses of 
go, or better. Thirty-two of the 35 
passages were answered with an average 
percentage of correct responses of 80% 
or better; and for only one passage did 
the average fall below 70°,. As a result 
all test passages, as judged by the respon- 
ses of native students, were grouped so 
closely together that any ranking of 
their relative difficulty became extreme- 
ly uncertain and_ practically meaning 


less. 


Similarly, the rank-order correlation 
of —.61, secured by comparing the order 
of difficulty of test passages for foreign 
and native students, means little in 
view of the almost complete lack of dis- 
tribution in the rankings for native 
speakers. 

The failure of test responses by na 
tive students to differentiate effectively 
between test passages that, according to 
the Flesch formula, were found to range 
through six divisions of a seven-point 
scale, gives rise to interesting implica- 
tions that, for lack of space, must be 


omitted here.'* 


Interested readers are referred to the au- 
thor’s dissertation already cited 


V. SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


This study presents an analysis of the 
necessary conditions for the measure- 
ment of the aural comprehension of 
English as a second language. In ac- 
cordance with these conditions, a record- 
ed test of the aural comprehension of 
English for native speakers of Spanish 
has been constructed. 

1. The test consists of two parallel 
forms which, used separately, have a co- 
efhcient of reliability of r = +.s0 +.029. 
If the two forms are used as a single test, 
the coefficient of reliability is increased 
to r = +.89 + .017. 

2. The range of the present test is 
sufhiciently broad to measure a_ wide 
range of abilities in the aural compre- 
hension of English, and the upper limit 
of the test is sufficiently high to permit 
the use of the test in estimating the 
aural English skills of Spanish speaking 
students who wish to do college work 
in this country. 

3. Scores on the experimental revision 
test were compared with two other esti- 
mates of the Spanish-speaking subjects’ 
aural comprehension of English, one by 
the subjects themselves and one by qual- 
ified observers. 

a. The positive correlation between 
ratings by test scores and each of the 
other two types of ratings, and the def- 
initely higher correlation with the more 
dependable of the two (ratings by qual- 
ified observers) constitute strong evi 
dence for the validity of th: 


test. 


present 


b. An analysis of the direction of dis- 
agreement between test scores and each 
of the other two types of ratings shows 
a striking difference of pattern, with 
the subjects tending to rate themselves 
lower than they are rated by either of 
the other two criteria and the ratings by 
qualified observers skewing in the oppo 


site direction. These differences. shown 
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by a chi-square analysis to be highly 
significant, suggest that self-ratings tend 
to overemphasize failures in aural com- 
prehension and ratings by qualified ob- 
servers tend to overemphasize successes. 


;. The administration of the experi 
more than a hun- 
dred native English-speaking college stu- 


dents served to show that the final test 


mental revision to 


contains material that presents no seri 
ous difficulty to members of an English- 
speaking college community. 

5. Comparisons were made of the 
level-of-difficulty of the 35 passages of 
the experimental revision test as meas- 
ured by the successful responses of both 
native and foreign subjects with similar 


rankings obtained by the application of 


the Flesch level-of-difficulty formula. 
The positive but small correlation 
(+.34) between the rankings by the 


Flesch formula and by test scores for 
foreign subjects suggests that the key 
factors employed in the Flesch formula 
(i.e., sentence length, frequency of af- 
fixes, and the number of personal refer- 
ences) are operative in determining the 
difficulty of connected passages of spoken 
English for native speakers of Spanish, 
but there are probably other important 


features also operating. On the other 


hand, the Flesch formula did not serve 
to predict the order of difficulty of test 
passages for native speakers of English 
largely because the native group showed 
such a high percentage of successful re- 
that 
tween passages became meaningless as 


sponses differences in scores be- 


a criterion of difficulty. 


VI. APPLICATIONS OF THE TEST 


The present test of the aural compre 
hension of English for Spanish-speaking 
persons can be used profitably in a num 
ber of ways. The following list suggests 
a few of these possible uses: 

1. Estimation in advance of the aural 
comprehension skilis in English of na 
tive speakers of Spanish wishing to do 
college work in this country. 

2. Estimation of individual progress 
in aural comprehension after a given 
period of instruction, or evaluation of 
the relative effectiveness of two methods 
of instruction in English as a second lan 
guage. 

3. Investigation of the relative impor 
tance in the aural comprehension of 
English by native and non-native sub 
jects of variables such as changes in the 
rate of and 


presentation controlled 


amounts of noise interference. 
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A BATTERY OF TESTS OF SPEECH HEARING 


JOHN V. IRWIN 


University 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS research, done at the University 
Fa Wisconsin under the direction of 
Dr. Robert West, sought to develop and 
standardize tests of speech hearing. ‘This 
research assumed that the primary func- 
tion of tests of speech hearing should 
be that of measuring the capacity to un- 
derstand speech and not necessarily that 
of predicting or supplanting the audio- 
In short, it was believed that the 
essential 


gram. 


raison d'etre of the speech 
hearing test is that it measures directly 
that aspect of hearing with which the 
educator is perhaps most concerned: the 


ability to understand speech. 


The possible uses of such a measure of 
speech hearing are, of course, manifold. 
But these tests were specifically designed 
to provide reliable means of both (a) 
detecting those individuals who are defi- 
cient in the ability to understand speech, 
and (b) evaluating therapeutic devices 
and techniques purporting to increase 
the faculties of speech. perception. 

In final recorded version, the complete 
test contains three forms of fifty sen- 
The three forms, respec- 
tively, are: Form X, Speech Acuity—At- 
tenuated, in which the intensity level 


tences each. 


of the test items is progressively lowered 


in three-decibel intervals over a range 
of 27 decibels; Form Y, Speech Acuity— 
Threshold; and Form Z, Semantic Skills 

-Threshold. The entire test consists of 


three twelve-inch records. Each form, 


complete with instructions, is recorded 
on one disc. For versatility of adminis- 


1 Sets of these records may be obtained from 
School and College Service, Station B. Colum 
bus, Ohio. 


of 


Minnesota 


tration, however, each form is presented 
in parallel halves of 25 sentences each. 
These parallel halves, of equal range 
and difficulty, appear on opposite sides 
of the same disc. The running time of 
the complete test is approximately 26 
minutes; of any one form, 8 minutes; of 
any one “side,” 4 minutes. Standardized 
scores make possible the meaningful ad- 
ministration of either the entire test or 
any portion thereof. The test may be 
calibrated easily and simply, without 


specialized electronic equipment or 


knowledge, for administration either 
through loudspeaker or headphones over 
any phonograph equipped with volume 
control and possessed with an acoustic 


response of relatively high fidelity. 
PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 


The ability to hear speech depends, 
at least in part, upon the ability to dis- 
criminate among the speech sounds that 
constitute a given language. The indi- 
vidual who cannot differentiate between 
[t] and [k], between |aj and |i], etc., 
as these sounds appear in normal con- 
text, will quite obviously be handicap- 
ped in speech hearing. Hence it was ex- 
pedient would 
measure ability to hear, in context, the 
saunds that compose the word symbols 
of speech. This type of test—similar in 
purpose to what Reger? has described 
as the articulation test—is designated 


to develop tests that 


in this battery as a test of speech acuity. 

The hearing of speech, however, in- 
volves more than fine auditory discrimi- 
nation. It also involves the ability to 


2 Reger, Scott N., “Audiometers and Hearing 
Aids,” in Medical Physics. ed. by Otto Glasser 
(Chicago, 1944), p. 21. 
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hear and identify word symbols in and 


through their contextual relationship 
to other word symbols. Reger has stated 
that this type of test measures the ability 
of the listener correctly to “interpret 
or perceive the essential meaning of the 
sentence.”* ‘To measure this aspect of 


speech hearing, a basically new type 
of test was developed. This type is here 
designated as a test of semantic skills. 
One example may serve to explain the 
need for both types of test. Read aloud 
the following sentence: 
I scream for help. 
[ar skrim for help] 
Now change the final phonetic element 
in the word help from [p] to [6]. The 
sentence, to the reader, thus becomes: 
I scream for health. 
But, and this is the important point, if 
now read aloud, the sentence 
heard by the average listener as: 
Ice cream for health. 
hel | 


Both speech hearing functions are in 


laiskrim for 


volved in this complete change of mean 
ing. The discrimination between hel) 
and health is based primarily upon abil 
ity of the ear to distinguish between the 
two sounds themselves. It is an auditory 
But the 


hearing ice cream or I scream is based 


difference. difference between 


on the meaning of the last word. In 
short, to understand this sentence or to 
understand speech, it is necessary both 


(1) to discriminate between words that 


differ only with respect to a single sound* 


3Ibid., pp. 

+See Hudgins, C. V., 
J. E., and Stevens, S. S. 
Recorded Auditory Tests for 
ing Loss for Speech,” The 
(1947). 4. for a development of the point of view 
that “the inclusion in a test list of words that 
differ only with respect to a single sound, such 
as plowboy and {which, incidentally 
differ in more than a single sound], or eyeball 
and highball, increases its difficulty by demand 
ing a finer discrimination, but does not increase 
the effectiveness of the test as an instrument for 
measuring the threshold for common English 
speech.” 


20-21 

Hawkins, J. E., Karlin 
“The Development of 
Measuring Heat 


Lary ngos¢ ope . 


i 


cowboy 


will be- 


to hear in terms ot meaning. 


and (2) 
The general techniques for testing both 
these functions—as developed for this 
research—will now be described. 


The 


acuity, may be evaluated by the use ol 


first function, that of speech 


a paired word technique. In this tech 


nique, printed forms of several sen 


tences are given to the subject. Each 
sentence contains in parentheses a pai 
of words, each of which can be used 
logically in the sentence. Example: 
She picked up the (can-pan) 


in her hand. 


In the test situation, the sentence is 
then read, ‘with only one of the paired 


The 


word. As is 


words pronounced. subject circles 


the “heard” well known 
such sentences primarily test ability to 
discriminate between sounds 


The second function, that of seman 


tic skills, 


different technique. 


mav be measured by a ver 


In this technique 
each subject is presented, not with print 


ed sentences, but with several groups of 


' 


four words, each group consisting of! 


two phonetic pairs. For example 


(bare “pair view—tew 


Phen sentences in which only one mem 
ber of each phonetic pair can be used 
meaningfully are read to the subject 
who, in this instance, has only the print 
the 


he hears well 


ed word groups—and not printed 


sentences—before him. If 


enough to grasp the essential meaning 


of the sentence, he can easily eliminate 


two of the words. The remaining two 


will not sound alike. Hence, if he is abl 


to hear context, the subject will circl 
the correct word. 


lo understand this technique better, 


conside again the word group cited 


above: 
VIEW iew 


(bare—pai 


The sentence read is: 


» See Reger, op. cit., pp. 21-22, for a full de- 


scription of the paired word technique 





}} 








He counted the few he had left. 
If the subject reports that he heard bare, 
one may infer that he heard neither the 
test word nor enough of the sentence to 
give him a clue; if he reports parr, that 
he got enough of the meaning of the 
sentence to select a word that was not 
completely inappropriate; if he reports 
view, that he heard the dominant sound 
of the test word but did not grasp its 
contextual relationship to the rest of 
the words spoken; if he reports few, that 
he got both the test word and its’ con 
text. Of course, inferences such as the 
above may be fallacious in the inter- 
pretation of any one item on the. test. 
But inferences drawn from similar types 
of failures (or successes) on the entire 
series of test items become significant 
when they are consistent. Deductions 
may thus be made concerning the de- 
gree to which faulty contextual compre 
hension is involved in the subject's fail- 


ures. 


CONSTRUCTION OF Tuts TEST OF 
SPEECH HEARING 


Before attempting to apply the above 
techniques to this specific test, it seemed 
wise to establish in advance certain cri 
teria, whose observance would tend to 
insure the validity and reliability of the 
measure. The following criteria were 
proposed: 

1. The test sounds should be representative of 
spoken English 


2. The test sounds should appear in speech 
context. 

3. The degree of acoustic similarity in the 
paired sounds should be established on the 
basis of recognized physical data 

j. The relationship between cues of acuity and 
cues of meaning should be controlled so fai 
as possible. 

5. The test should be capable of convenient 
and reliable administration in both survey 
and clinic situations without special training 
of the personnel and without electronic cali 

bration of the test equipment. 


1 BATTERY OF TESTS 
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The first four of these criteria relate 
specifically to the validity of the meas 
ure; the last, to the reliability of the 
tests. he development of this test in 
terms of these criteria will now be sum- 
marized. 

The test sounds should be representa 
tive of spoken English. The individual 
phonetic elements of English differ rad- 
ically in their frequency of occurrence in 
the language. In establishing a measure 
of the ability to hear spoken English. 
the conservative approach was to give 
consideration to this factor. 

In practical terms, a representative 
sample of English sounds may be ap 
proached if: 

1. The sounds tested include the common 
sounds of the language. 
2. The number of appearances of each sound 


in the test is proportionate to its appearances 


in the language. 


In applying these standards, data pre 
sented by Godfrey Dewey* were used 
Each of the 31 sounds tested—with the 
exception of |[0@|—was taken from the 
upper two-thirds of Dewey’s list; each 
appears as a test item in the approximate 
proportion that Dewey found to obtain. 
To check the phonetic representative 
ness of the sample, the test items were 
then compared as to their basic phonetic 
groupings: vowels, nasals, etc. Table I, 
“Ratio of Phonetic Groupings in Speech 
\cuity Forms,” indicates the representa 
tive sampling obtained on this basis. 
The test sounds should appear in 
speech context. A phonetic truism—but 
a commonplace still not emphasized in 
all tests of speech hearing’—is that con 
nected spoken English is essentially a 
combination of stressed and unstressed 


syllables: in short, an alternate-stress lan- 


® Dewey, Godfrey, Relativ Frequency of Eng- 
lish Speech Sounds (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), 
p. 125. 

7 See, for example, Hudgins, et. a/.. op. cit., 
57-58. 


”/ 
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guage. Hence each of the test sounds 
appears medially in a complete sentence 
as part of a short word of typical English 
stress pattern. 

That neither vocabulary nor intelli- 
gence would be the primary factor test- 
ed, go%, of the vocabulary of the entire 
test—context and test items—consists ol 
Thorndike’ AA or A Of the 


remaining 10%, a Thorndike rating of 


words. 


} was set as the absolute minimum. In 


Form X, Speech Acuity—Attenuated, 
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frequency, and thus to match the indi- 
vidual sounds of each pair for maximum 
confusability. 

The 


acuity and cues of meaning should be 


relationship between cues of 
controlled so far as possible. In any test 
in which paired words appear in meaii- 
itself will 
tend to influence the marking of the test 


ingful context, the context 


items. Consider this example: 
The boy yelled as he stepped 
on the (tack—pack) . 














the entire vocabulary is AA or A. If the pronounced word is tack, any 
TABLE I. Ratio oF PHonetic Groupincs IN SpeEcH Acurry Forms 
Phonetic Form X Form Y 
Grouping Attenuated Threshold Total 
Vowels 13 13 26 
Nasals 6 6 12 
Semi-Vowels 6 - 13 
Surds and Sonants & + 15 
Consonants 
Plosives 5 5 10 
Continuants 7 7 I 
The degree of acoustic similarity in subject who actually hears clearly will 
the paired sounds should be established correctly mark this word. But, in such 


on the basis of recognized physical data. 
For the particular purposes of this study, 
it was decided to pair the sounds on the 
basis of data advanced by Harvey Flet- 


cher. These data, compatible with 


those obtained by other investigators,’® 
made it possible to pair the sounds on 
the basis of phonetic power, frequency 


concentration, and phonetic power at 


8 Thorndike, Edward L., and 
The Teacher's Word Book of 
(New York, 1944). 

9 Fletcher, Harvey, Speech and Hearing (New 
York, 1929), PP. 53-77- 

10 Crandall, I. B., and Sacia, C. F., “A Dynam- 
ical Study of Vowel Sounds,” Bell System Tech- 
nical Journal, 3 (1924), 232-37; Judson, Lyman 
S., and Weaver, Andrew T., Voice Science (New 
York, 1942), p. 122; Liddell, Mark H., “Physical 
Characteristics of Speech Sounds,” Bulletin 16, 
Purdue University (March, 1924), 20; Miller, 
D. C., The Science of Musical Sounds (New 
York, 1922), p. 73; Paget, Richard, Human 
Speech (New York, 1930), p. 42; Russell, G. 


Lorge, Irving, 
Words 


30 P00 


Oscar, The Vowel (Columbus, Ohio, 1928), pp 
XV-XVi. 





a sentence, the subject who does not 
hear the word clearly may also mark— 
and just as correctly—the word tack, be 
cause he will reason that tack is the more 
Hence his 
response, although correct, does not re- 


logical word in this context. 


present his speech hearing but his re 
action to printed context meaning. 


Necessary, therefore, was the develop. 
ment of a technique to control context- 
ual influence. The following procedure 
was adopted. Using a purely visual pre 
testing of each sentence—that is, printed 
presentation of test material with no 
auditory stimulus—the degree of group 
preference or non-preference for each 
the 
In order to cancel 


paired-word was determined in 
actual test context. 
out the effect of these meaning cues, the 
preferred-meaning member of each pair 


was designated as the test word in each 
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of fifty per cent of the sentences. The 
non-preferred member of each pair was 
so designated in the remaining fifty 
per cent." Thus the average. “guess” 
score on the complete test, or any unit 
thereof, would be about 50% right, and 
any score higher than this could reason. 
ably be attributed to hearing 

The test should be capable of conven 
rent and reliable administration in both 
survey and clinic situations without 
special training of the personnel and 
without electronic calibration of the 
testing equipment. The first problem in 
developing a standardized administra- 
tion of a speech hearing test, that of 
reproducing the same speech stimulus 
pattern at each administration of the 
test, was solved by recording the entire 
test, including the subject-proven_ in- 
structions. The advantages of recording 
the test, from the standpoint of standard 
ization, are too obvious to need develop- 
ment here.'? 

To solve the second problem, that of 
maintaining a reference tevel of loud 
ness over any phonograph equipped 
with volume control, the acoustic ref- 
erence technique was devised. This 
technique involved the cutting of a 1000 
cycle tone on each record at a level 16 
decibels below that of the speech test 
itself. It had been determined in field 
testing that if such a tone were set at 
the threshold of a subject with normal 
hearing at 1000 cycles, the speech test 
itself would then be reproduced at an 
eflective—or ‘“‘reference’’—level of loud- 
ness. To increase the general versatility 
of the test, and specifically to enable 
it to reach the very hard of hearing, a 
second 1000 cycle tone was also record 
ed at such level that, if set as above 

‘1 For a complete description of the statistical 
techniques used in this visual pretesting, see 
Irwin, John V., “A Battery of Tests of Speech 
Hearing,” Ph.D. dissertation, University of Wis 


consin, 1947. Pp. 74-92. 
1" Reger, op. cit., p. 22 
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described, the speech material would bx 
played back go decibels above the reg 
ular reference level. 

To set the loudness of the test, then. 
it is necessary only to adjust the volume 
control of the playback to that level at 
which a normal subject can just hear 
the calibrating tone. The volume con 
trol is then kept constant for the re 
mainder of the test. If the loudness of 
the test is being set for administration 
through a speaker, careful consideration 
must be given, of course, to the acoustic 
properties of the room itself. The gen- 
eral limitations of the free field testing 
procedure, however, will not be develop 
ed here." 

The advantages of this system are 
obvious. First, it eliminates the need 
for special playback equipment. Second, 
this system sets the test, not in terms 
of intensity of output, but rather in 
terms of loudness at the ear of the 
subject. The importance of this disting 
tion is emphasized by Stevens and Davis: 

First of all, we must understand that intensity 
is not synonymous with loudness. Intensity, lik« 
frequency, is one of the physical aspects of 
sound which we are able to observe only with 
the aid of instruments. Loudness, like pitch, is 
one of the aspects which we observe directly 
Furthermore, there is no one-to-one correlation 
between pitch and frequency, nor between loud 
ness and intensity.!4 

The effective loudness of the test 
sentences depends also upon the ratio ol 
their intensity to the intensity of ran 
dom room noises.' Especially is this 
ratio a critical factor when the sentences 
are brought to the hearers via a speaker. 
Again, the loudness of the playback ol 
speech through a speaker depends, not 
entirely upon the intensity of the vibra 


18 Davis, H.; Hudgins, C. V.; Marquis, R. J.: 
Nichols, R. H., Jr.; Peterson, G. E.; Ross, D. A. 
and Stevens, S. §.; “Selection of Hearing Aids.’ 
Laryngoscope, LVI (1946), 85-115 and 135-163 

14 Stevens, Stanley and Davis. H.. Hearing 
(New York, 1938), p. 25 
15 Fletcher, op. cit., p. 214. 
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tion of the cone of the speaker, but part- 
ly upon the acoustic properties of the 
room in-which the speaker is operating, 
a room with hard, bounding surfaces 
increasing the loudness and one with 
soft 
ducing it. 


walls, ceilings, and floorings re 

These considerations of both theory 
and practice make clear that the loud- 
ness of the test stimuli should be estab- 
lished in relation to varying acoustic 
conditions rather than absolute 


on an 


scale. The acoustic reference system des 
scribed here permits this flexibility. 
Even this degree of flexibility, of 
course, can by no means offset complete 
ly the effects of background noise. Essen- 
tial agreement is felt with Jones and 
Knudsen, who state: “The reliability of 


any hearing test, on anybody, anywhere, 


will depend upon the degree of quiet 


in the room.” 

Moreover, in testing speech hearing, 
the detrimental effect of noise is pei 
haps even more important than in pure 
tone testing.’ Nevertheless, using the 
acoustic reference technique, the attain 
ed reliability coefficient of the test as a 
whole, in actual classroom testing with 
a network of 30 Western Electric 4-C 
phones, was .94. 

The third problem, that of standard 
ized evaluation, was solved by (a) objec 
(b) the establishment 

The 


procedure is simplicity itself. The sub 


tive scoring and 


of critical scores. administration 
ject receives a standard test form, con 
sisting of instructions, examples, and the 
actual test sentences. These instructions 
and examples are also recorded on each 
test record, thus insuring uniform pres 
as well as of 


entation of this material 


the test itself. 
16 Jones, L. H. and Knudsen, V. O., “Principles 


of Hearing Tests,” Laryngoscope, 45 (1945), 11. 
17 Carrell, James and Gormley, Geneva, “A 


Critical Review of the Literature on the Relia- 
bility and Validity of the Audiogram,” SM, 
XII (146) 7. 
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To simplify further the scoring and to 
provide for a permanent record thereof, 
a self-scoring testform is available. On 
these self-scoring test-ferms, one for each 
the 
constitute the test, the subject merely 


side of each of three records that 


circles the “heard” word. The examiner 
then tears the perforated form, expos- 
ing a second sheet on which only the 
wrong responses appear. These forms 
make possible accurate and immediate 
evaluation, both in the clinic and the 
survey situation. 
Ihe exact score that determines hear- 
vary, of course, with 


On 


the basis of testing done with over 800 


ing difhculty wil! 


the purpose of the examination. 


subjects, however, a score of 50 errors 
Such a 


50 or more, proved sharply selective. 


is suggested as critical. score, 
In the first place, such a score segregated 


10% 


only the lower ~ of the population 


tested. Yet, on the basis of the 100 sub 
jects on whom both speech scores and 
audiograms were secured, this 10%, in 
cluded all subjects with a loss of hearing 
for speech of 10% or greater in terms of 
the AMA conversion formula. 


The test, scored in terms of number 
wrong, has proved a reliable as well as 
valid measure of speech hearing. Essen 
tial statistics concerning the test, which 
in final form alone was administered 
to a total of 330 subjects in 4 different 


county schools,?* will now be presented. 


The first step in the analysis of the 


data was to determine whether or not 


the group tested constituted a repre 


sentative sample of the population. The 
complete test group was divided into 
random halves, Alpha and Beta. Apply- 
ing Garrett's’ test of comparing the 
range, mean, and standard deviation of 
various revis 


1s Including preliminary form, 


ions, and final form, the complete test was ad- 
ministered to over 800 subjects. 

19 Garrett, 
and Education 


Henry E., Statistics in Psychology 
(New York, *1937), p. 243 
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two groups of comparable size, the re 
sults shown in Table II, “Data on 
Range, Mean, and Standard Deviation 
of Alpha and: Beta,” were obtarmedy In 
view of the virtual correspondence of 
these statistics on two distributions of 
comparable size, it was concluded that 
the test group constituted an adequate 
sample of the population. 


rABLE Il. 


Data on RANGE, MEAN, AND 
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+.0292; and of Y to Z, 85, with a PE 
of +.0108. It was concluded that the 
three component parts: of XYZ show a 
marked » interrelationship, . ans. thaw 
Forms Y and Z manifest the highest self- 
correlation. 

Three analyses were made to deter 
mine if the split-halves of each form of 
the test, that is, X, and X,, etc., were 


STANDARD DEVIATION OF ALPHA AND Berta. 








Chances in 10 


that Diff. is 


Statistical Concept Alpha Beta Significant 
Range 1-76 2-78 

Mean 29.6 30.4 

Probable Error of the Mear 68 72 

Standard Deviation 3.12 3. 68 

Standard Error of the Standard Deviation 716 755 

Difference between Obtained Means of Alpha and Beta 38 

Probable Error of that Difference 99 

Critical Ratio (based on Probable Error) 8 - 
Difference between Standard Deviations of Alpha and Beta 56 

Standard Error of that Difference 1.041 

Critical Ratio (based on Standard Error) 539 71 








The next step was to establish the 
reliability coefhicient of the test. Using 
a split-half technique, two sets of scores, 
representing the sums of the scores of 
330 subjects on the first and second 
halves of the test respectively, were set 
up. The self-correlation of these half- 
tests was .89, with a probable error of 

.0074. Using the Spearman-Brown 
formula for establishing the reliability 
of the whole test from the self-correla- 
tion of the half-tests, the coefficient of 
reliability was determined to be .94. The 
index of reliability was found to be 
.g6g. The probable error of an obtained 
score was +1.125. 

The above data justify the conclusion 
that the speech perception test is a re 
liable test. 

I'o establish the degree of relationship 
between the three forms of the test, 
scores of the 330 subjects on each of the 
three forms were correlated. The corre- 
lation of X to Y was .56, with a PE of 
+.0249: of X to Z, .51, with a PE of 


of equal difficulty. First the mean scores 
for the entire distribution were comput 
ed for Sides, and Sides, of the test. 
Fable III, “Comparison of Distributions 
Obtained by 330 Subjects on Sides, and 
Sides,,”’ reveals these data. This table 
demonstrates that both the means and 
standard deviations of the two halves 
of the test are identical, and that thus 
the split halves are of comparable difh 
culty. 

The second method compared the 
mean scores of each half of each test for 
the entire group. Table IV, “Mean 
Scores on Sides, and Sides, for 330 Sub- 
jects,” summarizes these data. Again, 
the mean for each half of each form is 
approximately the same, and the mean 
error per sentence made by 330 subjects 
is also quite similar in each of the three 
forms. Thus it was concluded that not 
only are the split halves of the entire 
test of equal difficulty, but also the 
parallel halves of each form are com- 
parable. 
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TABLE III. -— Comparison or Distriputions OBTAINED BY 330 SUBJECTS ON SIDES; AND SIDESs. 








Chances in 1 


that Diff. is 








Statistical Concept Sides; Sides2 Significant 

Mean 15.46 15.06 

Probable Error of the Mean 288 28< 

Standard Deviation 7.79 7 Pw b. 

Standard Error of Standard Deviation 303 30% 

Difference between Obtained Means of Sides; and Sides» 4 

Probable Error of that Difference 405 

Critical Ratio (based on Probable Error) 98 76 

Difference between Standard Deviations of Sides; and Sides» 8 

Standard Error of that Difference 426 

Critical Ratio (based on Standard Error) .18 5 
Finally, the above proc edure was r¢ tuted a representative sample of the popula 

Te ; ; tion. 
versed. Using the Alpha-Beta_ break - 


down of the entire distribution, the mean le speech perception test, with a reliability 


coefhcient of .g4, was a reliable test 
scores made by Alpha and Beta were ; 

if h half of ;. Lhe inter-form correlations of the test indi 
compared for eacn na of each test am cated that these forms had a marked rela 


for the test as a whole. Table V, “Mean tionship to each other. 
Scores of Alpha and Beta for Complet j. Parallel halves of equal difficulty had been 
Test and Each Part of Test XYZ,” pre achieved for each form of the test 


sents these data. From this point ol. 
view, too, it was concluded that the !ABLE IV. — Mea Scores on Sipes; ano Sivess 
FOR 330 SUBJECTS 


test halves are of equal difficulty. The 








results of these various comparisons in Test Mean Mean Error per Sentenc 


: Division Score by 330 Subjects 
dicate, therefore, that, whether the scores _ = =e 


of one large group on different parts ol 3 5°1 33.8 
: Ae 4.4 27 
the test, or the scores of two small, diffe J <9 2 9 
ent groups on the different parts of the Z. 3 -% 
test, are compared, each half is of ap Z. g.& 36.4 








proximately equal difficulty. 


TABLE V. MEAN Scores or ALPHA AND Berta 


FOR ComPLETE TEST AND Eacu Part or Test XYZ 
SUMMARY ix rane 














Ihe final form of this speech percep Pest 
: . pe I I I Division Alpha Bet: 
tion test was administered to a total of x 
e paints ° AS 12 S 
330 subjects. The-entire test was played x, 1.3 4.af 
through a network of 30 Western Elec X (i &2 9.42 9.53 
v : 3 : : . Y; 6 ay 
tric 4-C phones. Each subject listened — y, <. 26 <2 
through one phone, placed uniformls ML (1 & 2) 11. 36 10.04 
. “1 3.99 3.78 
on the right ear. The loudness of the — z, 5.4 $9 
test was in each instance set by the 4 ()& 9-39 9-34 
acoustic reference system. The recorded X, Y,&Z 30.18 29.7 
scores represented number of errors in 
all cases. It was concluded, therefore, that the 


On the basis of the obtained data, it test constituted a reliable measure (a) 
was concluded that: of the ability -to hea representativ 


1. The subject group of 330 students consti: sounds of English, (b) of controlled 

















acoustical similarity, (c) in speech con- 
text, (d) in which the relationship be- 
tween cues of acuity and cues of mean- 
ing was controlled. Hence, insofar as 
these criteria may be said to define the 
function of speech hearing, and insofai 
as the actual test may be said to conform 
to these criteria, this test must also be 
regarded as a valid measure of the pur- 
ported function. 


Furthermore, this test may be said to 
constitute an adaptable measure of the 
function of speech hearing in that it may 
be used (a) with various types of equip 
ment, (b) with a wide range of sub- 
jects, and (c) for many different pur- 
poses. ‘These points will now be briefly 
considered. 

One of the major advantages of the 
acoustic reference technique for setting 
the loudness of the test is that the system 
is adaptable to any type of phonograph 
having relatively high fidelity of acoustic 
response and being equipped with vol- 
ume control, and may be employed 
whether the test is to be administered 
through a speaker or through a network 
of phones. Thus the need for any par 
ticular model of phonograph, phones, 
or speaker is eliminated.?° 

Another characteristic of the test that 
makes it adaptable to a wide range of 
subjects is that the vocabulary, length 
of the test sentences, and complexity of 
instructions were planned to make the 
test easily comprehended by all subjects 


of twelve years of age or older. In the 


20In this connection, it need scarcely be 
pointed out that the playback system should, 
however, consist of a light pickup, amplifier 
and speaker or phones, all of which are reason 
ably flat from 100-4000 cps 
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actual testing program, using over 500 
unselected subjects, it was shown that 
the test could be reliably administered 
to subjects from the sixth grade through 
high school. The test has also been given 
satisfactorily to university graduate and 
undergraduate students. All available 
indications are that, within the indicat 
ed range, that is, sixth grade (12th year) 
and above, the test may be given treely 
at different age levels without special 
modification of the testing procedure 
by the examiner. 

Chis test is adaptable to many specifi 
purposes. There is no need to indicat: 
here exact techniques whereby the test 
may be adapted to these various needs. 
Rather, the present object is to suggest 
various situations in which these records 
may fill a specialized need. Thus, this 
test may serve as: 

1. A pre-educational survey to discover those 
who are impaired in their reception § of 
speech. 

zg. A valuable tool in the fitting of hearing 
aids. 

3. A standard of measurement in the evalua 
tion of the results of auditory training and 
retraining, and of surgical and medical 
treatment. 

j. A technique in differential diagnosis of 
dysphasia. 

>. A criterion in forensic cases involving loss 
of hearing for speech. 

6. A technique in vocational selection in thosc 
positions in which speech hearing is impor 
tant. 

7. A research tool in such investigations as: 
a. The relationship between specific fre 

quency losses and perception of speech 

b. The relationship between percentage of 

hearing loss for speech (AMA or othe 
formula) and actual speech perception 

c. The relationship of difficulty of percep 

tion of a given sound to the phonetic 
type of that sound 








PHONETIC: 
WYNETI 
State Teachers College, 


A the beginning of the study here 
reported, two questions were asked: 


1. Is there any best approach to the 


problem of improving vocal and 


articulatory efficiency? 


Is there a between 


ho 


relationship 
speech training and changes in per- 
sonality? 

Ihe procedures described were car- 


ried on in an effort to answer these 


questions through the objective evidence 
An 
the 


of controlled experimentation. at 


tempt was made to evaluate rela 


tive effectiveness of training offered in- 


three equated sections of a course in 


voice and diction through the approach- 


es of ear training, phonetics, and oral 


reading. _A_ personality inventory was 


administered at the beginning and end 
of the study for the purpose of deter 
mining the relation of changes in speech 
and changes in personality." 

Elements of the experimental design 
included the organization of groups, 
analysis of the speech needs and abil 
ities of participating students, training 
of the experimental groups through cer- 
tain diversified procedures, measure- 
ment of progress and final achievement, 


and evaluation of resulting data. 


ORGANIZATION OF GROUPS 


Ninety university freshmen participat 


ed in the experiment which was carried 


*Based upon a dissertation sulymitted in pat 
tial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Univer 
of Wisconsin, 1947, and prepared under 
the direction’ of Dr. Andrew T. Weaver. 

1 Evans, Catherine and McConnell, T. R 
T.S.E. Inventory (Chicago, 1942). 
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Vinnesote 





\N. EXPERIMENTAL STUDY IN THE TEACHING OF VOICE 
AND DICFION THROUGH THE EAR. TRAINING, 
XND ORAL READING APPROACHES* 


BARNET I 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 


on through two semesters of the college 
Seventy of these students had in- 
to major in 


year. 
dicated their intention 
speech. They formed the three experi- 
and received speech 


mental sections 


training. The remaining twenty were 
enrolled in various colleges of the unt- 
versity and, as a control group, received 
no training in speech. 

These groups were equated on the 
bases of mental ability and speech efh 
ciency since evidence obtained by 
questionnaire seemed to indicate these 
as the elements likely to show greatest 
No 


similarities were observed in educational 


individual differences. great dis 
and social backgrounds, age, and speech 
experience. The score received on the 
Ohio Psychological Examination, given 
all University freshmen, and a Speech 


Efficiency Score devised for the present 


study were used as measures of these 
two attributes. 
ANALYSIS OF SPEECH NEEDS 
AND ABILITIES 
\ direct observational test made at 


the beginning of the study permitted 
an analysis of the speech needs and abil 
ities of each student. Substantially the 
same test, repeated at mid-year, served 
as a measure of progress, and given at 
the close of the study, provided data 
relative to final achievement. 

Part i 


a speech or reading performance rated 


of the direct test consisted olf 
in terms of vocal elements by a listen 
ing committee of trained speech teach 
Each listener indicated on a check 


the 


ers. 


sheet his evaluation of student’s 














at 
ed 
il 

he 


ed 


ita 


ol 


red 


en 


ch- 
eck 








Voice in terms of pitch, quality, inten- 
sity, and rate, and made comments on 
specific deficiencies such as “pitch, too 
high, .toe . lows. monotenous* patterm” 
Finally, using a numerical scale, each 
judge gave an over-all or synthetic rating 
of the voice.? 

Part II of the. test, consisted of a 
series of sentences especially devised fon 
testing the articulation of — specific 
sounds. Each listener indicated those 
sounds which he considered defective 
and, in addition, gave a synthetic rating 
of articulatory efficiency. 


\n average of the synthetic ratings 


of all judges for both factors was used 
as a Speech Efficiency Score in equating 
the sections. 

Electrical transcriptions, made at the 
beginning and end of the study, pro- 
vided an indirect observational test. 
Under similar conditions and using 
similar procedures all students read 
aloud a paragraph of serious prose on 
which they had had no previous prep- 
aration. These transcriptions were late 
evaluated according to the same scale 


used with the direct tests.* 


TRAINING PROCEDURES 


Diversified approaches were instituted 
in the experimental sections at the clos 
of a five-week period of orientation and 
analysis. Obviously, the crucial element 
of the entire project was the rigid ad 
herence to the experimental design; 
namely, the observance in the. respective 
sections of the three distinctive technics, 
Ear training, Phonetics, and Oral Read- 


21 imdicated inferior; 2, very poor; 3, poor; 
, adequate; 5, good; 6, very good; 7, superior. 

' The committee evaluating the direct obser 
vational tests was composed of three members 
of the department of speech, all of whom had 
had phonetic training and had taught courses 
in voice and diction. The indirect tests were 
evaluated by twenty students enrolled in uni- 
versity courses in speech. Seventeen of, this 
group were graduate students in speech with 
teaching experience. Three were undergrad- 
ates majoring in speech. 
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ing. It was important that all possible 
precautions be taken against such var- 
iables as the time of day when the classes 
met-and the element of. fatigue on the 
part of the students and _ instructor; 
possible preferences for or prejudices 
against any of the methods to be used; 
even the natural tendency of any in- 
structor to duplicate assignments and 
classroom procedures while teaching 
several sections of the same course. 

In an effort to insure a change of 
teaching technics with each experiment- 
al section, assignments were devised to 
the end that no two sections studied 
the same aspect of speech at the same 
time. When the Ear Training Section 
studied vocal attributes, the Phonetics 
Section studied the elements of articula- 
tory efficiency. During the second period, 
the Ear Training Section received train- 
ing in articulation, the Phonetics Sec- 
tion, in voice. The:Oral Reading Sec- 
tion considered neither of these elements 
directly. Instead, the members of this 
group read aloud material of their own 
choice at almost every meeting of the 
class during the entire period of the 
study. Their chief objective was the 
revelation of meanings. 

As a further precaution against any 
deviation from the procedures to be 
employed in the experiment, those ap- 
proaches which seemed to have some 
points of similarity, namely, the Ear 
[raining and the Oral Reading, were 
used in the sections meeting during the 
first and third hours respectively in the 
day’s program. The Phonetic approach 
with its emphasis on scientific aspects of 
speech was used in the section which 
met in the middle of the series of three 
classes. Different textbooks were chosen 
for the Phonetic and Ear Training Sec- 
tions. The members of the Oral Read 
ing Section had no text and chose their 
material from any source available. 
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A common assignment, related to the 
[s] sound, was the one exception to 
this diversified program. It was intro 
duced deliberately by the investigator 
in an attempt to test her own ability 
to shift technics under the challenge of 
meeting three classes studying the same 
problem during three successive class 
hours of the same day.* 

Training in the Ear Training Section 
was directed toward three objectives: 
(1) increasing the students’ auditory 
acuity in distinguishing speech differen 
ces; (2) increasing the students’ ability 
to duplicate in their own speech, those 
characteristics which they heard in the 
speech of others and considered desir 
able; and (3) establishing this new skill 
in habitual usage. 

Auditory stimulation was the sol 
teaching device used in this section. 
Students were encouraged to listen crit 
ically to the speech of their associates, 
to models presented in class, to readers 
and speakers heard directly or through 
motion pictures and radio. In the be 
ginning of the course the instructo1 
directed attention toward such variants 
as [kan], [ken| and [kin] and indicat 
ed the one preferred by most educated 
speakers. Gradually students came to 
hear such differences themselves. They 
listened to recordings of their own 
speech and tried to detect unpleasant 
or unacceptable elements. They criticiz 
ed each other. As they developed con- 
cepts of good speech, they were encour 
aged to incorporate in their own speech 
the elements they found pleasing in the 
models. 


Constant emphasis was placed on 


41t is to be admitted that the value of any 
experiment is commensurate with the investi 
gator’s accuracy in adhering to the conditions 
of the problem. In this case, the author can 
only say that to the best of her knowledge and 
ability, she preserved the original design of the 
study and that the report is a conscientious 
effort toward a true account. 








listening. Students had no formal in 
struction concerning the physiological 
and physical bases of speech. They were 
told to supply themselves with enough 
breath to converse or read but they were 
not urged to breathe “intercostally,” 
or “diaphragmatically” or “medially.” 
They learned to hear the difference 
between [a| and [5] but they wer 
never told that the latter was “low-mid 
back, tense, round.” The phonetic al 
phabet was never used. Little attention 
was paid to interpretation in any read 
ing assignments. Students listened. 
discriminated between different qualities 
of voice or different phonemes, and tried 
to imitate what they liked. 


Training in the Phonetics Section fol 
lowed phonetic principles. Vowels and 
consonants were studied directly. The 
phonetic alphabet was introduced and 
phonetic transcription occupied a_ part 
of most class periods. The class studied 
the structure and functioning of the 
mechanisms used in speech. They ob 
served charts and models, they noted 
the position and movements of the 
mechanism during the production 0! 
specific sounds. 

The physical elements of sound 
pitch, quality, intensity, duration—wer 
a part of the unit devoted to voice 

Reading and speaking projects wer 
used at intervals for testing purpose» 
but to a much less extent than in the ° 
Ear Training and Oral Reading Se 
tions. Little attention was paid to in 
terpretation in such instances 


The Oral Reading Section was moti 
vated entirely by the ideational content 
of the material read aloud. Vocal el 
ments and articulatory efficiency were 
never discussed except as they related 
to the oral interpretation of that mate 
rial. No attempt was made to teach 
anything about the physical or physio 
logical bases of speech. Phonetic sym 
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bols were never used. Students simply 
read aloud, to the best of their ability, 
material which they liked and which 
they thought their class would enjoy. 
Sometimes they read from Edgar Guest; 
sometimes from Thomas Wolfe! They 
were not asked to memorize this mate- 
rial. They held a book or used a reading 
desk; they sat or stood before the class as 
they preferred and as they felt best suit 
ed to the occasion. 

In only three instances did the in- 
structor assign specific material for class 
study: Poe’s The Raven was chosen for 
the first lesson, since it seemed wise to 
start as a group with familiar material: 
Southey’s The Cataract of Lodore was 
read as a means of directing attention 
to the [yn] sound; later a group of lyric 
poems was read for their values in stim 
ulating deeper emotional projection. 

\s they became increasingly sensitive 
to speech differences, students asked 
questions regarding certain qualities of 
voice or specific sounds. “What is the 
difference between ‘ant’ and ‘aunt’?” 
Ihe instructor supplied the acceptable 
variants, using various dictionaries as 
authorities, and turned the question 
back to the original objective: the prob 
lem of revelation of the meanings. 


ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION OF DATA 


Three kinds of .data were collected 
in accordance with the procedures de- 
scribed above. Those from the direct 
observational tests related to numbet 
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and kind of vocal deficiencies; number 
and kind of articulatory defects; a sum- 
mation of these two types of errors; and 
a synthetic rating of each of the two 
attributes. 

The data secured in the indirect ob- 
servational tests related to synthetic 
ratings of vocal attributes and articu- 
latory efficiency and a summation of 
both attributes. 

Scores from the personality inventory 
had to do with the relation of changes 
in speech and personality. 

These data were next subjected to 
statistical treatment and analysis. 


EQUATING OF SECTIONS 


Application of the ¢ test to the means 
and of the f test to the sigmas of the 
data related to mental ability and speech 
efhciency as recorded at the beginning 
of the study confirmed the original 
hypothesis that the three experimental 
and the one control group were fairly 
equated.* 

Direct Observational Test: Statistics 
relative to the achievement of each sec- 
tion during each period of the study as 
indicated in the Direct Observational 
test are shown in ‘Table I. 

The significance of the gains made by 
each section during each of the three 
periods was tested by the application 
of the ¢ test. A comparison of the t 
values for these gains as indicated in 
Table I is given in Table II. 

Observation of the ¢ values for Gain 


Walker, Helen M., Elementary Statistical Methods (New York, 1943). 








p- 349 (10c) 


p- 349 (97) 


p. 347 (81a) 


X, — X2 
. ¢2 oo 
7X: — X, 
pe s* a 
2. when %— — = aa 
X, = Xe N, No 
and symbolizes the Standard Error of the difference of the means, 
it N 
3} andg=s — 
N-1 


when G: equals the Standard Error of the population. 
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of the 
achievement for the entire period of the 


111, Which is representative 
study, seems to warrant the conclusion 
that significant differences appear only 
between the mean gains of the experi- 
that 
among the experimental sections there 


mental and control sections and 
are no real differences. 

These observations were further test 
ed by comparing the mean gains of 
each section during each period of the 
study with similar gains of each of the 
other sections through the application 
of the ¢ test. 


The statistics relative to the compar- 
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lV 


seem to show achievement superior to 


those sections which 


lists 


Table 


that of all other sections in each of the 


attributes measured during the three 
periods. 

It is apparent by inspection of Table 
IV that no approach is superior through- 


out the entire period of training. Each, 


however, seems to be effective with re- 
gard to different elements of speech. 
The Phonetics Section seems to show 


superior achievement in vocal elements; 
the Ear Training in synthetic rating: 
while the Oral Reading Section seems 


to show superio1 achievement in both 
° 











isons for Gain 111 are presented in total errors and articulatory efficiency. 
Table III. Che control group in no instance shows 
TABLE I ComparIson OF MEAN GAINS OF ALL Sections AS OBSERVED IN Direct OpseavaTio 
Tests—MeEans, SIGMAS, AND THEIR STANDARD Errors.® 
Gain I Gain IT Gain III 
~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 

Total Errors m S 7"; "3 n S *z “~~ m iy Fs 

Ear Training 1.83 8 1.67 1.18 6.04 7.39 1.54 1.09 7.88 8.21 7 2 

Phonetics 7 B.48 1133 4.3 9.86 7.69 1.67 1.19 te 6.x 4 ) 

Oral Reading 92 9.87 2.05 1.46 42 6.05 1.26 89 ».34 8.43 7 24 

Control ..6 6.30 4:35 1%.%2 6.9 “825k 3.8 7 . >. 36 4 
Vocal Attributes 

Ear Training B.% 2 O4 63 46 se 8x Q 12 we = - 

Phonetics 9s 3.04 1.gs I.4 2.09 2.92 42 604 2.4 7s 

Oral Reading 33 3.26 .68 48 88 6 7 g 1.21 2.20 

Control 3.5 2.67 61 43 1.67 3.3! 76 54 85 3.39 7k 
Articulatory Efficiency 

Ear Training m 6.97 1.41 99 7.5 .O:42 56 ) 7.41 6.46 3S ) 

Phonetics 72 9.07 1.98 1.4¢ 6.86 1.91 42 29 7.6 8.16 78 1.2 

Oral Reading $4 10.3 ‘.t4 3.92 + 64 €.02 1.00 74 8.08 9.01 88 1.3 

Control 3.2 $8.09 4.04 1.31 6.06 6.4% 1.26 8 ‘Ss ! oa me . 
Synthetic Rating 

Far Training $4 2.76 58 41 63 5.87 1.22 8- 2.12 2.61 A 

Phonetics 41 2.37 52 37 2.00 2.65 58 41 sg 3.1 49 4 

Oral Reading $4 3.25 68 438 4 2.62 55 39 § 3.94 $2 § 

Control -1.25 2.69 62 44 8 2.65 61 35 45 3.92 , 64 








6The following formulae, used to derive the statistics 











1. X= =* 
aay > xX? (= X)? 
a ited 5 N—-:1 N(W-1) 


, 


reported in Table I, were suggested by Walker, op. cif. 


p. 343 (4) 


Pp. 347 (82a) 
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Comparison oF t VALues ror Gains I, II, ano III, Direcr Opservationat Test.’ 














All Sections 


Gain I 
d. f. Level of 
Significance 
: c 

1. Total Errors 

Ear Training 23 1.116 28 

Phonetics 21 un? $9 

Oral Reading 23 455 66 

Control Ig 2.4991 o9 2 
2. Vocal Attributes 

Ear Training 23 2.41 

Phonetics 21 1.462°* 17 

Oral Reading 23 487 63 

Control 1g 4.1946** 
3. Articulatory Efficiency 

Ear Training 23 66 95 

Phonetics 21 342 44 

Oral Reading 23 299 7" 

Control Ig 1.816** 9 
4. Synthetic Rating 

Ear Training 23 95 44 

Phonetics 21 pe?* 42 

Oral Reading 23 941** 34 

Control Ig 2.07°" 6 


+ 


Gain II 
t Level of t 
Significance 
>a 


Gain III 
Level of 
Significance* 
of 


c c 
2! I 4.608% I 
O12 I 4.95 [= 
899 I- 5.43 iv 
OSS I— 34 74 
838** 42 1.02 32 
316 I Be I 
275 22 2.23 
86 l19o1*” 8 
7655 I 5.656 I 
249 I 3}. $21 
335 I 4.400 {- 
17 I 1.086 zy 
342 4 3-9924 I 
$35 2.36 3 
956 . 66 49 
15 27 Leer 32 








*Interpolated from Lindquist, E. 
p. 53, Table of t. 
**Derived from 


a negative gain. 


over-all gains superior to those of the 
experimental groups. 

Indirect Observational Test: Lhe 
achievement of each section was like 


wise measured by Indirect Observational 


Fests made at the beginning and the 
end of the period of diversified ap- 
proaches. Data relative to those tests 


were next subjected to statistical analysis. 
lable V 


means and the mean gains of all sections 


offers a comparison of final 


in each of the attributes measured. 


Che significance of the gains in the 


above table was tested by applying the 


i «» Sali stt¢ al {naly 


S15 


in Educational Research (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), 


Table VI 


values and their probable significance. 


{ test. shows the resulting f 


It can readily be seen by inspection 
Table V 


that the experimental sections seem to 


of mean gains as indicated in 


show achievement superior to that of 
the Control Section on three bases: vocal 
elements, articulatory efficiency, and the 
summation scores for these two ratings. 


The ¢ lable VI 
that the 


values shown in indi 


cate the differences of mean 


gains of the experimental sections them 
The 


values tending toward true significance 


selves are not significant. only f 


’The following formula, used in deriving the statistics of Table II was suggested by Lindquist, ibid., p. 51. 


Mo 


MH 


> d2 


~ 


n(n — 1) 


when 


Mo equals the observed mean, 
MH equals the hypothetical mean, 


Xd? equals the sum of the squares of the deviations of the gains. of each member from 


the mean gain. 
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rABLE II1* Comparison OF MEAN Gains Mape By ALL Sections Direcr OpseERVATIONAL TEST." 
Gain Ill 








Sections Mean To the 
Compared Differences d. f. t — advantage of 


Total Errors 


Ear Training, Phonetics 1.26 44 56 $754 Phonetics 
Ear Training, Oral Reading 1.46 46 59 .§552 Oral Reading 
Phonetics, Oral Reading 2x 44 o8 9362 Oral Reading 
Ear Training, Control 7.08 42 2.57 102 Ear Training 
Phonetics, Control 8.34 rt 3.32 D0 1¢ Phonetics 
Oral Reading, Control S.. $4 42 3.12 Oo18 Oral Reading 
Vocal Attributes 
Ear Training, Phonetics 8g 44 7¢ 892 Phonetics 
Ear Training, Oral Reading 46 46 51 "610 Oral Reading 
Phonetics, Oral Reading 43 44 59 5552 Phonetics 
Ear Training, Control 1 .6¢ 42 1.82 688 Ear Training 
Phonetics, Control 2.49 4 2.71 1068 Phonetics 
Oral Reading, Control 2.06 42 2.31 208 Oral Reading 
Articulatory Efficiency 
Ear Training, Phonetics 2g 44 O04 g68 Phonetics 
Ear Training, Oral Reading 67 46 29 7718 Oral Reading 
Phonetics, Oral Reading 58 44 22 8258 Oral Reading 
Ear Training, Control 5.56 42 3.05 022 Ear Training 
Phonetics, Control 5.65 4 2.60 294 Phonetics 
Oral Reading, Control 6.23 42 2.96 103 Oral Reading 
Synthetic Rating 
Ear Training, Phonetics 53 44 56 5754 Ear Training 
Ear Training, Oral Reading 1.62 46 59 $552 Ear Training 
Phonetics, Oral Reading 1.09 44 28 9362 Phonetics 
Ear Training, Control 2.57 42 2.57 102 Ear Training 
Phonetics, Control 2.04 40 3-32 OO IC Phonetics 
Oral Reading, Control 95 42 4.49 0018 Oral Reading 








*Abstracted from the original table which reported Gains I, II, and III. 


**Interpolated from Rider, Paul R., 4 Introduction to Modern Statistical Methods, (New York, 1939), pp 
194-197. 


TABLE IV.* SecTIONS SHOWING SUPERIOR SCORES FOR GAINS. 
Direct Observational Tests 
Experimental Sections 








Sections Gain I Gain II Gain III 
Total Errors Ear Training Phonetics Oral Reading 
Vocal Attributes Ear Training Phonetics Phonetics 
Articulatory Efficiency Phonetics Oral Reading Oral Reading 
Synthetic Rating Ear Traiaing Phonetics Ear Training 








*Data abstracted from original table showing Comparison of Mean Gains Made by All Sections, Direct 
Observational Test. 


‘Formula suggested by Shen, Eugene, “Experimental Design and Statistical Treatment in Educational 
Research,” YFournal of Experimental Education, VAI, No. 3, (1940), 347. 


ee: ne” 
= (Xi — X,)? + 2 (X2 — X,)? es 
N, + Ne — 2 J 
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TABLE V. 


Indirect Observational Tests. 
All Sections 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDY IN TEACHING OF VOICE 


INITIAL AND FinaL MEANS AND MEAN GAINs. 







AND DICTION 


































Summation Scores: Vocal Attributes and Articulatory Efficiency 


Ear Training, Phonetics 19 24 
Ear Training, Cral Reading 11 35 
Phonetics, Oral Reading 3 11 
Ear Training, Control $2 1.44 
Phonetics, Control 71 1.59 
Oral Reading, Control 41 2.48 


43 
45 
43 
4l 

39 
4l 


October April 
Sections Mean Mean Mean Gain 
Vocal Attributes 
Ear Training 3.63 4.17 $4 
Phonetics 3.80 4.4 6c 
Oral Reading 3.91 4.47 56 
Control 2.96 3.31 35 
Articulatory Efficiency 
Ear Training 3.9 4-49 $9 
Phonetics 4.02 4.64 62 
Oral Reading 4.05 4.55 50 
Control 3.40 3.62 22 
Summation Gains: Vocal Attributes and Articulatory Efficiency 
Ear Training 7.54 8.65 1.1f 
Phonetics 7.64 8.94 1.30 
Oral Reading 8.04 9.04 1.00 
Control 6. 36 6.95 $9 
TABLE VI, Comparison oF Mean Gatns oF Att Sections.’ 
Indirect Observational Test 
Mean To the 
Sections Difference t d. t. p* advantage of 
Vocal Attributes 
Ear Training, Phonetics 6 42 43 6744 Phonetics 
Ear Training, Oral Reading 2 61 45 5418 Oral Reading 
Phonetics, Oral Reading 4 1.g 43 $74 Phonetics 
Ear Training, Control! 1g 1.97 41 488 Ear Training 
Phonetics, Control 25 Ty, 39 dg2 Phonetics 
Oral Reading, Control! 21 66 41 5092 Oral Reading 
Articulatory Efficiency 
Ear Training, Phonetics 3 37 43 7566 Phonetics 
Ear Training, Oral Reading Og 13 45 8966 Ear Training 
Phonetics, Oral Reading 12 20 43 S414 Phonetics 
Ear Training, Control 37 49 4! 6242 Ear Training 
Phonetics, Control 12.63 3g 2 Phonetics 
Oral Reading, Control 28 5.1 41 2 Oral Reading 

















8102 Phonetics 
7264 Ear Training 
g122 Phonetics 
1498 Ear Training 
1118 Phonetics 
128 Oral Reading 











244. 


My; — Mye 


t= 


*Interpolated from Rider, Paul R., op. cit., pp. 194-197. 
I PI 1-197 











4(5 


when X1 and Xe 
yi and y2 


ban 8 a 


3 . N, 


the initial scores of the two groups respectively, 


+ 


N 


> 


= the final scores of the two groups, and 


= 2 xy 


‘The formula used in deriving the statistics of Table VI was suggested by Engelhart, Max D., “Suggestions 
with Respect to Experimentation Under School Conditions”, Fournal of Experimental Education, X1V 
No. i = (1946) 22¢ 
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and thus indicating a real difference in 
mean gains are those related to the 
ratios of the experimental and control 
sections. 

The Measurement of Personality 
Changes: Those data having to do with 
changes in thinking, social, and emo- 
tional introversion-extroversion as indi- 
cated by the scores of the Minnesota 
T-S-E Inventory were next subjected to 
statistical analysis.'” 

The means, sigmas, and ¢ values re- 
lated to these changes are shown in 


Table VII. 


TABLE VII. Minnesota T-S-E Invenrory.!! 


CHANGES TowArRD Extroversion: MEAns, SIGMAS, AND t VALUES 





in the direction of extroversion more 
than students who were not taking 
speech. The greatest change is that 
related to Emotional I-E as recorded for 
the speech groups. The ¢t value indicates 
this change significant. 

Coefficients of correlation between 
changes toward extroversion in the three 
types of introversion-extroversion and 
gains in vocal attributes are shown in 
Table VIII. 

Speech students who had the largest 
gains in voice apparently showed the 


greatest change toward extroversion in 








Thinking I-E N M 
Speech sections 7 4 
Control section 2 12.2 

Social I-E 
Speech sections 7 S 
Control section 2 —%3.2 

Emotional I-E : 
Speech sections 7 5.1 
Control section 2c —7.1 


s t p. 
21.84 47 6384* 
2% 61 
14.68 25 29 
4 - 4122 
I 34 
19.89 3.09 2 
26.61 








*Rider, op. cit., pp. 194-197. 


It is apparent from the above table 
that speech students tended to change 


10 Thinking I-E: The Thinking Introvert 
shows a liking for reflective thought, particular- 
ly of a more abstract nature. His thinking tends 
to be less dominated or oriented by objective 
conditions and génerally accepted ideas than 
the extrovert. In contrast, the Thinking Extro 
vert shows a liking for overt action, and his 
ideas tend to be ideas of overt action. His think 
ing tends to be more dominated by objective 
conditions and generally accepted ideas than the 
introvert. 


Social I-E: The Social Introvert withdraws 
from social contacts and responsibilities. He 
displays little interest in people. The Social 


Extrovert seeks social contacts and depends upon 
them for his satisfaction. He is primarily intet 
ested in people. 

Emotional I-E: The Emotional Introvert tends 
to repress and inhibit the outward expression 
of emotions and feelings. He tends not to make 
the typical response to simple, direct emotional 
appeals. On the other hand, the Emotional 
Extrovert readily expresses his emotions and 
feelings outwardly. He tends to make the ex- 
pected response to simple, direct emotional ap 
peals. 

Evans, Catherine and McConnell, T. R., 
Vinnesota T-S-E Inventory, Preliminary Man 
ual, p. 1. 


TABLE VIIL. THe Retarion or CHANGES 1 
WARD EXxTROVERSION AND GAINS IN 
Voca. Arrrisures.'? 








N r So. i. 

Thinking I-E 

Speech sections 7 79 4 

Control section 2 2 229 
Social I-E 

Speech sections 7 2h 12 

Control section 2< 34 2 
Emotional I-F. 

Speech sections 7 6g! 63 

Control section 2 1d 222 








11 Formulae used in deriving the above sta 
tistics suggested by Walker, H. M., op. cit., 
pp- 347 (81a) and 349 (97 and 100). 

12 Formula used in deriving the statistics of 
lable VIII suggested by Peters, C. C. and Van 
Voorhis, W. R. Statistical Procedures and Their 
Mathematical Bases (New York, 1940) pp. g6 
and 152. 


by 

r= 
Vz x? zy? 
|}—r? 

S. E. = 








i 


d 


Nn 








Thinking I-E. For members of the con- 
trol section, there was no significant cor- 
relation between these attributes. 

In Social I-E, there was no significant 
correlation between gains in vocal ele- 
ments and changes toward extroversion 
among speech students. The control 
groups showed a negative correlation. 

In Emotional I-E, those students in 
the experimental sections who had the 
largest gains in vocal elements showed 
a change toward extroversion. The con 
trol group showed a negative correla- 
tion. 

Data related to changes toward ex- 
troversion of those students who tended 
originally toward extroversion and _ of 


those who tended toward introversion 
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are shown in Tables IX and X, respec- 
tively. 

The data presented in Tables IX and 
X are not statistically significant but 
within their limits seem to indicate that 
students of both groups who tended 
originally toward extroversion at the 
beginning of the study changed in the 
direction of introversion. Students in 
both groups who tended originally to- 
ward introversion made changes in the 
direction of extroversion. In making 
these changes in the direction of extreme 
opposite from the original tendency, 
both groups also made changes in the 
direction of the midpoint assumed to 
indicate the normal personality." 


In most of the ratios of Tables IX and 


Minnesora T-S-E Invenrory. CHANGES TowArD ExtTrROVERSION OF STUDENTS 


TENDING OrIGINALLY TowARD ExTROVERSION: MEANS, SIGMAS, AND THEIR STANDARD Errors.! 








TABLE IX. 

i. Thinking I-F N M 
Speech students 2g 11.97 
Control group I 25.3 

2. Social I-E 
Speech students 47 3.91 
Control 1s =-5 4 

3. Emotional I-F 

Speech students 48 —1.08 
Control 13 5.30 


Ss t p.* 
21.16 1.6275 1052 
22.58 
28.43 7702 4412 
17.39 
17.01 2361 8104 
17.68 








TABLE X. 


Minnesota T-S-E Inventory. CHANGES TOWARD ExTROVERSION OF STUDENTS TENDING 
OrIGINALLY Towarpb INrROVERSION: MEANS 


, SIGMAS, AND THEIR STANDARD Errors. 








1. Thinking LE N M 


Speech students 41 6.73 


Control I Hs 

Ze Social LE 
Speech students 
Control 

:. Emotionai I-E 
Speech students 
Control 23 


aw 
) 


i) 
Iw 


te tv 


to 
x 
J 


S t p.* 
16.62 11 992 
Ls. 

13.34 ‘822 2502 
27-43 
19.44 4739 6354 
24 96 








*Interpreted from Rider, op. cit., pp. 193-197. 
; ] 


18In interpreting the above tables it should 
be remembered that the extreme of extroversion 
is represented by the score of 100 and that of 
introversion, by the score of 1. The score of 
50, accordingly, represents the midpoint between 
the two extremes. If students who tended orig- 
inally toward extroversion changed in the direc- 
tion of introversion, they likewise changed in 
the direction of the midpoint. Those who tend- 
ed originally toward introversion, in changing 
in the direction of extroversion, also changed in 
the direction of the midpoint. 


14.4 few students tending originally toward 
one extreme or the other, in changing in the 
opposite direction, actually passed over the mid- 
point represented by 50. In computing the 
scores from which the statistics of Tables X and 
XI are derived, the changes in the direction of 
the midpoint were counted as positive gains 
and those away from the midpoint, negative. 
Thus a student with a score of 40 in October 
and 73 in April has a positive gain of 10 as he 
moves toward 50 and a negative gain of 29 as 
moves away from the midpoint. His final score 
as it is related to “changes toward the midpoint” 
Is —13. 
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X, the members of the conyol group 
made the greatest change. The one ex 
ception occurs in the change made in 
Social I-E by students tending originally 
toward extroversion. In this instance, 
the students receiving speech training 
made greater changes in the direction of 
introversion and hence greater changes 
in the direction of the midpoint. 


Coefficients of correlation between 
changes in introversion-extroversion in 
the direction of the midpoint and gains 
in synthetic rating of vocal elements 


and articulatory efhciency are indicated 


in Table XI. 


TABLE XI. THe ReELatTIon oF CHANGES To 

WARD THE MiIppornt IN INTROVERSION ExtTro 

VERSION AND GAINS IN SYNTHETIC RATING IN Voca 
ATTRIBUTES AND ARTICULATORY EFFICIENCY.! 














N r. S. FE 
Thinking I-F 
Speech sections 7 145 
Control sections 2 144 
Social I-E 
Speech sections 7 01 ; 
Control sections 2 $38 1of 
Emotional I-E 
Speech sections 7 582 2 
Control sections 2c 167 > 
It would seem from the data of th 


preceding table that there is a slight 
correlation between gains in synthetic 
speech ratings and changes toward thx 
midpoint in Thinking I-E. Among mem 
bers of the control group there seems to 
be a negative correlation of these ele 
ments. 


Speech students seem to show a vers 
slight correlation of changes toward the 
midpoint in Social I-E and gains in syn 
thetic rating, while the members of the 
control group show a definite correla- 
tion. 


There seems to be a definite relation 


15 Peters, C. C. and Van Voorhis, W. R., of 
cit., pp. 96 and 152. 


between changes toward the midpoint 
in Emotional I-E and over-all gains in 
speech. Members of the control group 


show a less definite correlation. 


CONCLUSION 


Within the limits of the study, the 


following conclusions seem warranted: 


i. The achievement of the experimental groups 
in all the elements measured is significantly 


superior to that of the control group. 


2. There are no significant differences in the 


effectiveness of the three approaches: eat 


training, phonetics, oral reading. 


;. Changes in thinking and emotional intro 


version-extroversion seem to accompany 


speech training. 


Students showing the greatest change toward 
extroversion in thinking and’ emotional in 


troversion-extroversion the 


seem to show 


greatest gains in vocal elements. 


» There is some slight though not statistically 


significant indication that those students 
tending originally toward the extremes of in 
troversion-extroversion and receiving speech 
training maintain this tendency to a greate 
degree than do those students who do not 


receive such training 


6. There is also some slight though not statis 


tically significant indication that those stu 


dents tending toward the extremes of intro 


version-extroversion in thinking and emo 


tional introversion and receiving speech train 


ing, as they change toward the midpoint 


also show a gain in synthetic or over-all rat 


ing of vocal elements and articulatory effi 
ciency 
Ihe present study suggests furthe 


research directed toward the following 


objectives: 
1 Ihe clarification of terms used in describing 
the diction 


elements of voice and 


Ihe developing of more discriminative cri 
teria of evaluation. 


;. Further study of personality changes as they 
relate to voice problems. 


;. The evaluation of classroom assignments in 
speech, rather than of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities of a public nature, as they affect the 


total personality of participating students. 
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The foregoing conclusions suggest the The well trained speech teacher should be 


following implications for the teachei capable of adapting any or all approaches to 
the needs of his group. 

of speech: 

\ssignments in oral reading especially de- 


1. Speech is not likely to improve unless defin vised to meet the needs of students should 
ite training Is given. prove a valuable teaching technic. 


\n effective speech program might utilize Effective voice training recognizes the total 


all three approaches tested in this study reactive possibilities of the student. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Significance of Listening Comprehension 


There is a current awakening in educa 
tion to the importance of listening com- 
prehension.'. As Goldstein puts it: “In 
our society, reading and listening consti 
tute the basic tools of learning as well 
as the prime media of social intercourse. 
In the fulfillment of these roles, the im 
portance of reading has never been ques 
tioned. More recently, particularly since 
the advent of radio, the significance of 
listening is increased 


receiving atten 


tion.’”? 


No doubt 
skills 


traditional courses in college freshman 


the advent of communica- 


tion programs, as substitutes for 


English, has had much to do with devel- 


oping interest in listening. At a Chicago 


conference held in February, 1947, call- 
ed by a joint committee from the Speech 
Association of America and the National 
Council of the Teachers of English, it 
was reported that communication pro 
grams in this country now total 300 in 
number. Most of these programs empha- 


*An abstract of a doctoral dissertation 
pleted in June, 1948, under the directorship of 
Dr. Orville A. Hitchcock at the State University 
of Iowa. The dissertation is titled Factors Ac 
counting for Differences in Comprehension of 
Materials Presented Orally in the Classroom 

1 Of seventy-one articles on listening found in 
psychological and educational literature, one 
appeared before 1920; eight between 1920 and 
1930; twenty between 1930 and 1940; forty-two 
between 1940 and 1947; and most significantly 
thirty-four of the seventy-one appeared in the 
last five years, or since 1943. All of these arti 
cles are included in the bibliography assembled 
as a part of the thesis upon which the present 
paper is based. 

2Goldstein, Harry. 
Comprehension at 
Teachers College 
No. 821 (New 


com 


Reading and _ Listening 
Various Controlled Rates. 
Education 


Contribution to 
1940), 


York, 


p- 1. 


IN LISTENING COMPREHENSION * 


NICHOLS 


Mrnnesota 


size that the process olf communication 
is predominantly composed of four skills: 
reading, writing, speaking, and _ listen 
the 


instruction in 


ing. In many instances directors 


have instituted units of 
reading writing, and speaking; and then 
have appointed committees to study lis 
tening comprehension, and to repori 
what kind of training in this skill, if 
any, should be included in attempts to 
improve the over-all process of communi 
cation. ‘These numerous committees 
seem certain to motivate increasing in- 
terest in listening. But the first question 
confronting committee members is an 
exceedingly difficult one to answer. Why 
has education in the past been so littl 
concerned with listening comprehen 
sion, and so vigorously concerned with 
assimilative skill, 


its parallel reading 


( omprehension? 


The Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search reports that 1951 scientific studies 
relating to reading had been published 
in the United States and England by 
fourteen scien 


1939." In contrast, only 


tific researches related to classroom lis 


tening comprehension were found and 
reviewed as background for this study. 
Ihe earliest one dated back only to 
1917, with nine of the remainder dated 
1933 or later. Can this comparative lack 
of concern with listening be due to its 
lesser volume of usage? Not so, appar- 
ently. Rankin, whose reports were the 


most conservative of those reviewed. 


found that of the total time devoted to 
communication by adults, 45 per cent 


is spent in listening, 30 per cent in 


‘Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Wal- 


ter S. Monroe, ed. (New York, 1941), p. 8qe. 























speaking, 16 per cent in reading, and 
g per cent in writing. 

The foregoing facts would seem to in- 
dicate that if listening comprehension 
is found upon investigation to be in- 
fluenced by factors subject to training 
and refinement, studies in this area will 
have a very real educational significance 
and an almost immediate application. 
Previous Research 

Three conclusions may be drawn 
from previous studies of classroom lis- 
tening comprehension. First, these stud- 
ies show that reading comprehension 
and listening comprehension are of ap- 
proximately equal efhciency in learning. 
Second, they show these two methods of 
assimilation to be closely related skills. 
Third, a study of the relative efficiency 
of reading and listening comprehension 
that 
variations in the rate of assimilation do 


at several controlled rates shows 


not significantly alter the comparative 


efficiency of the two skills.5 


The method of oral presentation in 
nine of the fourteen objective studies of 
classroom listening comprehension com- 
pleted since 1917 was that of having 
the convevor of the material read aloud 
to the listeners in a face-to-face situation. 
In three other instances loudspeaker sys- 
tems or modified radio communication 
constituted the medium for conveying 
the material being orally presented; in 
one, a combination of presentation 
methods was used; and in the final in- 
stance presentation was accomplished 
through the use of phonograph record- 
ings. 

The foregoing studies of classroom 


listening comprehension have all intro- 


* Rankin, Paul T.,-“Listening Ability,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Ohio State Educational Confer- 
(Columbus, 1929), pp. 172-183. 

iA detailed analysis of previous research in 
classroom listening comprehension may be seen 
either in Goldstein, op. cit., or in the complete 
thesis upon which this abstract is based. 
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duced at least one rather major artifici- 
ality into the conventional lecture situa- 
tion—that of substituting reading aloud 
for extemporancous lecturing, or that ol 
introducing loud-speakers or radio trans- 
mission into lecture presentation. Some 
of the previous investigations entirely 
eliminated visual cues from the lecture 
situation. The present study was con- 
cerned with aural assimilation when vis- 
ual and oral cues were both present, 
when speakers confronted audiences in 
face-to-face situations, being seen as well 
as heard, when the time of testing the 
comprehension of the speeches immed- 
iately followed their delivery, and when 
as normal a classroom atmosphere and 
situation as could be secured were és- 
tablished. For sake of clarity, the term 
listening comprehension is arbitrarily 
used throughout this paper to refer only 
to this kind of performance. Similarly, 
auditory comprehension is hereafter ar- 
bitrarily used to refer only to aural as- 
similation in which oral cues alone are 
operative. 

No up-to-date bibliography on listen 
ing was found in a review of the litera- 
ture. An attempt was made, therefore, 
to assemble a fairly exhaustive biblio- 
graphy as part of the thesis. 

Purpose 

Specifically stated, the purpose of this 
study was to identify as many as possi- 
ble of the factors which accounted for 
differences in the comprehension of ex- 
pository materials presented orally in 
situation to 


a classroom 200 college 


freshmen. The study was exploratory 
and the methods followed were induc- 
tive. 

PROCEDURE 


The Test of Listening 

Test 
Two hundred college freshmen, drawn 
the 
courses on the St. Paul Campus of the 


Comprehension 


construction and refinement. 


from freshman communications 
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University of Minnesota, were chosen 
as the population to be tested in this 
study. Ihe 200 subjects comprised near- 
ly a third of the total number of fresh- 
enrolled in the 


courses on that campus and were chosen 


men communications 
in a fashion calculated to insure the use 
of a typical cross-section of the enroll- 


ments in those courses. 


Ten-minute excerpts were taken from 
full-period lectures normally given to 
the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Six different subject- 


various freshman classes at 
matter areas were selected in order to 
neutralize the advantage which would 
accrue to listeners who had already had 
college training in one or two of them. 
The 
nomics, biology, sociology, psychology, 
The 
lectures 


chosen areas were literature, eco- 


chemistry. faculty members 
the 


were 


and 
contributing from 
the 


instructors at 


excerpts drawn are regular 


Minnesota. 

To test the listeners’ comprehension 
of the material presented, twenty multi- 
ple-choice questions constructed 
to cover the content of each of the lec 
After the 


administered to 


were 


ture excerpts. test battery 


had been the selected 


test population of 200, a complete item 
analysis was made. To avoid weighting 
any of the six 


of the battery, 


seventy-two of the original 


parts 
120 items 
were retained, or twelve of the twenty 
items originally composing each of the 
sub-tests. The discriminating power of 
the seventy-two retained items was de- 
termined through the use of the Flana- 
gan table of the values of the Pearson 
product-moment coefficient of correla- 
tion in a normal bivariate population 
corresponding to given proportions o! 
The 
correlation of the seventy-two retained 


successes. median coefficient of 
items ,indicative of discriminating pow- 
er, was found to be .36. Only one item 


of the seventy-two retained had a co- 


which — 


efficient of correlation less than .go. 
Ten of the seventy-two retained items 
had coefficients of correlation of .50 or 
above. The test was slightly easier than 
the the 
items tending to cluster about the 60 


would be ideal examination, 
per cent difficulty level more than about 
the 50 per cent difficulty level. 

The 


analysis and consideration of compara- 


listening test for all further 
tive performances was composed of the 
seventy-two retained items. Its reliabil- 
ity was computed through the use of the 


Kuder-Richardson 


found 


formula and was 


to be .802. The original exami- 
nation papers were re-scored upon the 
basis of the seventy-two retained items. 
The scores thus computed were there- 
after used as indicative of the listening 
comprehension of the 200 subjects in 


the test population. 


Presentational 


Six different 


speakers were chosen for the presenta- 


factors. 


tion of the six lecture excerpts in orde1 
to neutralize to as great a degree as 
possible the variable of speech effective- 
ness. ‘Iwo presentations were made each 
day, upon three separate days. At the 
end of each speech, the subjects took an 
objective test over the material present 
ed. Precautions were taken to insure 
complete audibility and visibility of the 
presentation. The lectures were given 


in a small, comfortable, acoustically 
treated auditorium containing 400 tier- 
ed seats. 

The the 


speaker was controlled by dividing the 


factor of distance from 
auditorium into thirds, and by having 
each listener sit in a different third dur- 
ing each of the three days of testing. 
Special effort was also made to make 
the lecture situations as nearly normal 
and conventional as possible. 

A board of three judges with an ag- 
eregate of twenty-four years of college 
speech teaching experience verified sit- 
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uational factors in the presentation of 
the lecture excerpts. hey reported the 
room ventilation and temperature to be 
comfortable and audibility and visibility 
of the speakers to be more than gg per 
cent complete. 

Assurance that the speeches as deliv- 
ered included the material necessary to 
answer all test questions was secured in 
four ways. First, all speakers followed a 
uniform method of speech preparation 
calculated to insure complete coverage. 
Second, non-discriminating test items 
whose lack of discriminating power 
might have reflected inadequate cover- 
age were discarded before final listening 


comprehension scores were computed. * 


Third, the twenty best performers and 
the twenty poorest performers on the 
test were asked in interviews, “How 
many of the test questions are you quite 
certain were unanswerable because the 
speakers had not covered the material 
on which they were based?” Replies 
indicated that all material probably had 
been adequately covered. Fourth, two 
shorthand reporters sitting in the back 
row at opposite sides of the auditorium 
transcribed all six speeches as delivered. 
Their transcripts were then checked 
with the twelve items retained in each 
sub-test, and complete coverage of the 
test items was found to exist in every 


case. 


Other Investigative Media 

Standard test data. Percentile ranks 
on ten different attributes and_ skills 
as computed from various types of stan- 
dard measurements were procured on 
the 200 subjects participating in the 
study, and were used to compute the 
correlations between each of the ten at- 
tributes they measured and_ listening 
comprehension as measured in_ this 
study. 

Factor rating sheet. As one phase of 


the experiment, the 200 subjects partici- 


157 
pating in the study rated the importance 
of thirty-three factors possibly influenc- 
ing listening comprehension. 

The questionnaire. A questionnaire 
supplying ten items of information of 
a personal nature and ninety items of 
information relating to listening habits, 
experiences, and training was answered 
and returned by the 200 subjects. The 
27 per cent high and low ability criter- 
ion group method, used for the item 
analysis of the listening test, was employ- 
ed to make a complete item analysis of 
the questionnaire. Rather than using to- 
tal “common sense’’ scores on the ques- 
tionnaire to determine the high-ability 
and low-ability groups, which proved to 


‘be meaningless or negative in terms of lis- 


tening comprehension, the needed cri- 
terion groups were established on the 
basis of listening test performance. They 
were then used to determine the dis- 
criminating power of each of the pos- 
sible responses made to each of the 
ninety items in the questionnaire which 
permitted such analysis. 

The interviews. Individual inter- 
views designed to elicit information not 
procured by other means were held with 
the twenty students earning the lowest 
scores on the test, and with the twenty 
students earning the highest scores on 
the test. Ten questions constituted the 
nucleus of the interviews. 

Instructors of these same forty students 
were also interviewed with seven ques- 
tions constituting the nucleus of the dis- 
cussion in each case. 


RESULTS 

The Test of Listening Comprehension 

The scores achieved by the 200 sub- 
jects examined ranged from twenty-nine 
to sixty-four, with a mean score of 49.07. 
This gave a range of thirty-six units, 
or exactly half the possible maximum. 
The semi-interquartile range was 6.36 
units. The 200 subjects were able to 
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respond correctly, on the average, to 
68 per cent of the twelve items in each 
of the six sub-tests. 

The distribution of scores on the test 
“flatter” 
distribution, a 


resulted in a curve somewhat 


than that of a normal 


condition highly satisfactory for pur- 
poses of classifying varied performances. 
Only 61.5 per cent of the 200 test scores 
fell within one standard deviation above 
and below the mean, whereas in a nor- 
mal distribution more than 68 per cent 
of the scores would have fallen within 
this range. Ferguson points out that 
“the efficiency of tests as reliable dis- 
criminating instruments for the selec- 
tion of persons for occupational and 
scholastic purposes may be substantially 
improved by the adoption of platykurtic 
distributions.”® Fur- 


that the 


and rectangulai 


thermore, the fact semi-inter- 


quartile range (6.36 units) was nearly: 


three times as large as the probable 
(2-33 


suggests that scores on this test might 


error of a_ single. score units) 
validly have been used for the sectioning 
of students provided rough categories 


were used for this purpose. 


Standard Test Data 


Pearson product-moment coefficients of 


correlation between listening compre 
hension as measured in this study and 
different skills as 


measured by various standard tests were: 


ten attributes and 


Correlation with 
Listening Comprehension 
Intelligence 7 
(American Council of Education 


Examination) BA 
Reading Comprehension 
(Iowa Silent Reading Examination) 46 
Scholastic Achievement 
(High School Rank) 28 
Skill in English 
(English Cooperative Examination) 39 


Vocabulary 
(English Cooperative Examination, 
Part-Score) 50 
Buovance and Optimism 
(Minnesota Personality 


— 07 


/ 


Inventory) 


6 Ferguson, George E., The Reliability of 
Mental Tests (London, 1941), p. 67. 


Social Ease 
(Minnesota Personality Inventory) —.05, 
Closeness of Family Relationships 


(Minnesota Personality Inventory) 08 
Self-Satisfaction 

(Minnesota Personality Inventory) 00 
Conservativeness of Economic Attitudes 

(Minnesota Personality Inventory) —O1 


Factor Rating Sheet 


Of the ten factors judged by students 
to be most important in listening, two, 
audibility of the speaker and _ listene1 
physical fatigue, have to do with physi- 
cal conditions; but all of the other eight 
factors ranking among the topmost ten 
are either skills or motives. ‘This seems 
to suggest that in the judgment of col- 
lege freshmen factors related to mental 
set, or those involving specific skills, are 
more important in listening comprehen 
sion than are physical conditions. ‘The 
average rating of five factors related to 
mental set, upon the -basis of the rating 
system used, was 409; of five factors relat- 
ed to specific skills, 353; of four factors 
related to susceptibility of distraction, 
295; and of three factors related to emo 
tional adjustment, 279. These average 
ratings substantiated what was suggested 
by the more cursory examination of the 
ten top factors only; that in the judg 
ment of college freshmen, factors in 
volving mental set and the possession of 
skills 


important to listening ability than are 


certain specific are much more 


factors involving susceptibility to dis- 
traction or emotional adjustment. The 
average ratings for the latter two cate- 
gories were considerably lower than the 
average rating (353) for all thirty-three 
factors. 

It was also possible to compare ratings 


given factors classified under “mental 


set,” “‘specific skills,” “susceptibility to 


distraction,” and “emotional adjust- 
ment” as rated by good and poor listen- 
ers. Poor listeners were more sensitive 
to distraction and less sensitive to mat- 


ters of emotional adjustment than were 
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the good listeners. Good listeners rated 
factors in the category denoting suscep- 
tibility to distraction lowest of the four 
categories of factors, and by placing this 
category in last position, altered its rela- 
tive position as assigned by both the 
low-ability group and the 200 subjects 
as a whole. Perhaps the most significant 
thing revealed by the comparative rat- 
ings was that despite their lesser sensi- 
tivity in rating factors in listening 
comprehension, the low-ability group 
still rated factors related to mental set 
and the possession of specific skills high 
er than those involving susceptibility to 
distraction and emotional adjustment. 


The Ouestionnatire 


Hearing loss. Six of the 200 subjects, 
or 3 per cent only, had appreciable hear- 
ing losses as revealed by the audiometet 
tests administered to all University of 
Minnesota freshmen. One of the six 
had a complete loss of hearing in one 
ear. In the other five cases the loss was 
too slight to necessitate unusual atten- 
tion. The mean listening test score 
for these six subjects was 50.5, compared 
with a mean score of 49.07 for the entire 
group of 200 subjects. 

Prewmous training in— subject-mattei 
areas. The twenty subjects scoring high- 
est and the twenty subjects scoring 
lowest in listening comprehension show- 
ed but slight variation in the number 
of college courses already taken in the 
six subject-matter areas from which the 
test materials were drawn. 

Sex differences. Of the 200 subjects 
in the study, 132 were male and sixty- 
eight were female. On the average, males 
proved to be the better listeners. The 
significance ratio of the difference of 
these two mean score performances was 
2.1. 

Size of family. The fifty-four best 
listeners had 141 siblings, or an aver- 
age of 2.6 brothers and sisters. The 


filty-lour poorest listeners had 139 sib- 
lings, or an average of 2.6 brothers and 
sisters. Of the 200 subjects in the study, 
twenty-six came from only-child famil- 
ies, and 174 came from multiple-child 
families. “Only’ children proved to be 
slightly better listeners. The significance 
ratio of the difference of these two mean 
score performances was 1.3. 

Parental occupation. The test per- 
formance of the 200 subjects in the 
study varied in terms of five categories 
of parental occupation. Differences in 
mean score performances were not sta- 
tistically significant. The significance 
ratios of the differences of mean score 
performances under all ten possible pair- 
ings of the five categories of parental 
occupation ranged from .25 to 2.2. 

Distance from the speaker. The test 
was administered in such a fashion as to 
neutralize the variable of distance from 
the speaker rather than to study it. But 
to some degree the influence of this 
factor was examined by noting varia- 
tions in test performance of a group of 
subjects of approximately the same level 
of listening ability who sat at different 
distances from the speakers at the three 
different test sessions. In this study, dis 
tance of the listener from the speaker had 
no observable effect upon listening com- 
prehension. 


Item analysis. The item analysis of 
the questionnaire revealed that twenty- 
three items received responses which 
discriminated between the 27 per cent 
of the subjects scoring highest and the 
27 per cent scoring lowest on the listen- 
ing test. Each of these items showed a 
correlation of .20 or higher on the Flan- 
agan Table. In addition, there were 
twenty-eight other items in the question- 
naire which tended to elicit different 
reactions by the upper and lower groups 
in listening ability. Although they did 
not receive differing responses showing 
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correlations as high as .20 on the Flan- 
agan Table, their discriminating cor- 


relations would have had, on the aver- 


age, a magnitude of about .15. These 


twenty-eight items as a added 


somewhat to a knowledge of the general 


group 


characteristics of good and poor listen- 


ers, and revealed some tendencies de- 


Ihe re 
maining thirty-nine items failed to elicit 


serving further investigation. 


answers indicating differences between 
good and poor listeners. 
The Interviews 

Interviews with students. The twenty 


best listeners and the twenty poorest 
listeners responded quite similarly to 
five of the ten questions discussed in the 
interviews. Complaints by both good 
and poor listeners that speakers had 
inadequately covered the materials ove 
which they were examined were neglig: 
Both 


reading and listening comprehension to 


ible. groups tended to believe 
be of approximately equal importance 
in learning. Both groups strongly tend- 
ed to rate five of the speakers above 
average and one speaker below average, 
although on the whole, speakers were 
rated slightly lower by‘the poor listen- 
ers than by the good ones. Both groups 
similarly tended to agree that responsi- 
bility for the transfer of ideas and infor- 


mation about 


orally presented rests 
equally upon the speaker and the listen- 
er, although the 


inclined to place more of the respon- 


poor listeners were 


sibility upon the speaker. Both groups 
approximately — the 
kinds of things as causing them difficulty 
when trying to efficiently, al- 
though the poor listeners tended to be 
more varied and verbose in their reports. 


mentioned same 


listen 


The two groups responded quite dif- 
ferently to the other five questions asked 
in the interviews, and from this varia- 
tion in response four important differ- 
ences between the two groups appear to 


emerge. Poor listeners quickly rational- 
ized their poor performances, placing 
the 


Good 


blame on many different factors. 


listeners, even though all but 


three or four appeared to believe then 
performances had been of low caliber, 
made little attempt to rationalize their 


efforts. Poor listeners tended to believe 


that holding strong convictions opposed 
to those apparently held by a speaket 
improves comprehension; good listeners 


tended to believe the reverse. Poor 


listeners reported that when suddenly 


realizing during a lecture that then 


attention has wandered from what the 


speaker has been saying, they apply no 
special techniques to improve concentra 
tion: listeners, under the 


good same 


circumstances, frequently reported the 
application of specific techniques to in- 
Most 


ers reported that they listen for specific 


crease concentration. poor listen 
facts; most good listeners reported that 


they listen for main points. 
with 
munications courses the good listeners 


the 
scholastically, and tended to have bette 


Interviews instructors. In com- 


decidedly excelled poor listeners 
general attitudes toward their classwork, 


in the judgment of their instructors. 
Good listeners tended to be more atten- 
tive during classroom activities and 
more conscientious in their general work 
habits, in the judgment of their instruc- 
tors. In three instances the high per- 
formance in listening surprised instruc- 


tors of good listeners, and in two 
instances the low performances in listen- 
ing surprised instructors of poor listen- 
ers. In the other thirty-five instances, 
the listening performances of the sub- 
jects were as their instructors would 
haye predicted. 

Instructors felt, in the main, that the 
students answered accurately the ques- 
tions asked them during the interviews. 


The one exception was when poor listen- 
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ers reported many distracting influences 
in the listening situation. In this in- 
stance, their instructors regarded the 
reports of the poor listeners as of doubt- 
ful accuracy. Although the instructors 
were more verbose in describing the 
personalities of the poor listeners among 
their students than they were in describ 
ing the personalities of the good listen 
ers among their students, no particularly 
obvious personality differences emerged 


from the descriptions volunteered. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Summary 


Iwo hundred college freshmen listen 
ed to. six ten-minute informative 
speeches, two each day upon three sep- 
arate days. The materials presented were 
excerpts from lectures normally given 
to university freshmen. Six different in- 
structors presented the excerpts, which 
were drawn from different subject-mat- 
ter areas. At the end of each speech 
the students took an objective test over 
the material presented. Upon the con- 
clusion of the speeches and objective 
tests, the 200 subjects rated factors pos- 
sibly influencing listening comprehen- 
sion. They also answered a question 
naire. The twenty students earning high 
est scores and the twenty students earning 
lowest scores on the battery of tests were 
individually interviewed. The communi- 
cation instructors of these forty students 
were also interviewed. , Standard test 
measures on ten different skills and 
attributes were assembled for the 200 
subjects; and the relationship of these 
skills and attributes to listening compre- 
hension was determined by running cor- 
relations between the standard test 
measures and the scores earned on the 
listening test battery. 

The specific purpose of this study was 
to identify factors influencing classroom 
listening comprehension. This central 
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objective, within the limitations impos 
ed by the scope of the study and the 
validity of the investigative instruments 
used, was realized. Listening compre. 
hension was found to be related to fairly 
definite skills and habits, to intelligence 
and to particular facets of intelligence, 
and apparently to certain factors of 
mental set. These skills, habits, and 
factors of mental set were not precisely 
delineated by this study. Neither their 
relative weights nor their cause-effect 
relationships were clarified. Rigorously 


controlled 


experimental studies are 


needed for this clarification. 

The primary contribution of this 
study was the assembling of evidence 
seeming to establish the existence of 
certain specific factors in listening com- 
prehension, to suggest the presence of a 
second group of specific factors, and to 
cast considerable doubt upon any im- 
portant influence being exerted by still 
a third group of possible factors in 
listening comprehension. Perhaps of 
equal importance were a number of gen- 
eral conclusions resulting from an eval- 
uation of some of the instruments used 
in this investigation, from an over-all 
view of the evidence accumulated, and 
from a consideration of questions to 
which answers are most urgently needed 
for the further clarification of the nature 
of listening comprehension. 


Conclusions 


1. There was evidence to indicate 
that the following factors influenced the 
listening comprehension of the students 
who served as subjects in the study: 


Intelligence 

Reading comprehension 

Recognition of correct English usage 

Size of the listener’s vocabulary 

\bility to make inferences 

\bility to structuralize a speech 
(That is, to see the organizational plan, and 
the connection of the main points.) 
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Listening for main ideas as opposed to specific 
facts 

Use of special techniques while listening to 
improve concentration 

Real interest in the subject discussed 

Fmotional adjustment to the speaker's thesis 

Ability to see significance in the subject 
discussed 

Curiosity about the subject discussed 

Physical fatigue of the listener 

Audibility of the speaker 
2. There was evidence to suggest, but 

not to establish, that the following fac- 

tors influenced the listening comprehen 

sion of the subjects: 

Speaker effectiveness 

Admiration for the speake 

Respect for listening as a method of learning 

Susceptibility to distraction 

Parental occupation 

Sex of the listener 

Room ventilation and temperature 

Use of only the English language at home 

Rearing in an only-child home environment 

High school scholastic achievement 

High school speech training 

Experience in listening to difficult’ expository 
material 


3. There was evidence to indicate that 
the following factors did not important 
ly influence the listening comprehension 
of the subjects: 


Listener buoyancy and optimism 

Social ease of the listene1 

Family relationships of the listener 

Self-satisfaction of the listener 

Economic attitudes of the listene1 

Hearing acuity of the listener 

General state of the listener's health 

Distance of the listener from the speakei 

Worries of the listener about personal problems 

Note-taking ability or methods of the listene1 

Previous training of the listener in the subject 
discussed 


Size of the listener’s family bevond the min 


imum of two children 


}. Student-ratings of factors in listen 


ing comprehension are useful as a 


method of identifying items for further 
investigation. All such ratings should 


be corroborated by evidence secured 


from other instruments. 


5: Lhe questionnaire provides a use 
ful means of securing information of a 
personal nature. 

6. Individual interviews with good 
and poor listeners appear to constitute 
a valuable method of eliciting informa- 
tion respecting listening habits and fac 


tors of mental set. 


7. Individual interviews with instruc- 


tors of good and poor listeners are 


valuable in corroborating, clarifying, 


or nullifying information — received 


through other means. 


8. Listening comprehension appa 
ently involves a number of factors not 


operative in reading comprehension. 


g. An examination of the factors list 


the first conclusions reveals 


skills, 


motives Operative in listening compre 


ed in two 


that many of the habits, and 


hension appear readily amenable to 


training and improvement. 


10. On the average the listeners com 
but 68 


prehended per cent of the 
material tested after each ten-minute 
presentation. This seems to suggest a 


need for either an improvement in lec 
turing methods, or a refinement of the 
listening habits and abilities of college 
both 


students, or a combination of 


measures. 


11. The tendency ol poor listeners to 


over-rate their own conscientiousness, 
the merit of their study practices, and 
the responsibility of the speaker when 
listening performances are poor, carries 


definite educational implication. 


iz. The following questions, repre 
sentative of a much larger number, de- 
serve immediate objective study: 
a. What 


instructors to classroom lecturing is actually 


proportion of the time devoted by 


used by students for purposeful listening? 


b. Can auditory comprehension be validly 


used to measure listening comprehension? 
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FACTORS IN LISTENING 


(That is, can a student's performance based 
upon the comprehension of aural cues only 
be used to predict his performance based 
upon the comprehension of both aural and 


visual cues?) 


What are the relative weights of visual and 


aural cues in informative speaking? 
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What are the relative weights of visual and 
aural cues in persuasive speech? 

What is the relationship between direct 
training in listening, and listening compre- 
hension? 

Will the acquirement and use of special 
techniques to increase concentration improve 


listening comprehension? 








THE MOTOR ABILITIES OF SPEAKERS WITH GOOD AND 
POOR ARTICULATION* 


ROBERT W 


ALBRIGH I 


University of Colorado 


1. INTRODUCTION 
9 Sagem between good speak- 
ers and poor speakers have long 
fields of 
This diversity in the fields of 


interested students in diverse 
study. 
study concerned with speech has proba- 
bly resulted from the fact that speech 
involves so many aspects of human be- 
havior. Some of these aspects are sym- 
bolic thinking, the functioning of the 
speech mechanism, the expression of the 
emotions in speech, and the relationship 
between speech and society. 


The present study, which deals with. 
the differences between good speakers 
and poor speakers on tests of motor and 
skills, fall in 


second category, the functioning of the 


articulatory would the 
ig 


speech mechanism in terms of neuro- 
muscular coordination. 


That good speakers differ from poor 
speakers in having better neuromuscu- 
lar coordination has been the opinion 


shared by many students of speech. 


Woolbert has summarized these opinions 
in the following statement: 


The rule which says that a balanced body is 


essential to balanced speaking must not be mis 
understood: it says that effective coordination of 
arms, legs, back and head implies the ability to 
speak easily and understandably: that lack of 
coordination leads to mumbling, indistinctness 


*This article is the condensation of a thesis 
submitted in August, 1946, to the Speech and 
Drama department of Stanford University in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Master of Arts degree. The writer gratefully ac 
knowledges the aid of Dr. Virgil A. Anderson 
of Stanford University in directing the research 
and editing this abstract, and that of Dr. Char- 
lotte G. Wells of the University of Missouri for 
her help in preparing the thesis for publication. 


stuttering, stammering, and all the various 


forms of mouthing one’s words.! 


Unfortunately, most of the evidence 
for this point of view has consisted of 
statements of opinion—objective studies 
have been rare. In order to gather some 
objective evidence on the comparative 
coordination of good speakers and poor 
speakers, the present study was under 
taken. 


Il. THE PROBLEM 


‘This study compared two groups of 
speakers, one group with good and the 
other with poor articulation, on tests of 
skills 


mine: (1) Whether good speakers would 


motor and articulatory to deter 
prove superior in motor and _ articula- 


tory skills, (2) The nature of available 
tests which would show the sharpest 

between 
(3) 


between 


differences good and pooi 


speakers, The degrees of relation 
aker Tr} leg { relati 


ship (r) certain tests in the 


battery. 
ILI. PROBLEM 


HiIsTORY OF THI 


Although: relatively few speech-motor 
skill studies have been made, many in- 
vestigations of motor skills have been 
carried out in the field of psychology. 
Some of these psychological studies will 
be discussed briefly, as they furnish an 
important background for the more re- 
cent studies in the speech field. 

One of the chief findings in motor 
skill investigations has been that motor 
abilities seem to be relatively indepen- 
dent of one another. In 1901, Wissler 


1 Woolbert, C. H., and Smith, J. F., .The Fun 
damentals of Speech (New York, 1934), p. 91 
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administered a battery of mental and 
physical tests to college students; his 
findings indicated ‘“‘little interdepen- 
dence” among the tests.* 

More recently, Seashore also found 
that motor skills tended to be relatively 
independent of one another.* From his 
own findings and those of other investi- 
gators such as Buxton,‘ Farnsworth,° 
and Perrin,® he concluded that there 
was an absence of any “general” factor 
of motor ability.? 

Some relationship has been found, 
however, between certain tests of motor 
ability. To explain this, Seashore has 
suggested that “patterns of action’ are 
important; thus, a subject might perform 
a tapping action about as well with his 
hand as with his foot. However, on 
tests involving different “patterns of ac- 
tion,”’ the subject would not show much 
consistency in his performance with 
hand, foot, or any other musculature.* 


Little if any relationship has been 
found by Farnsworth between motor 
skill and intelligence.® 

If motor skills tend to be specific, one 
would expect slight transfer of training 
among them, and such has been the gen- 
eral finding. O'Connor reports a case 


2 Wissler, C., “Correlation of Mental Ability 
and Physical Tests,” Psych. Review, Monog. 
Supplmt., II, No. 6 (1g01), iii and 62. 

’Seashore, R. H., “An Experimental and 
Iheoretical Analysis of Fine Motor Skills,” 
Amer. J. of Psych., LIIL (1940), 86-98. 

* Buxton, C., “The Application of Multiple 
Factorial Methods to the Study of Motor Abili- 
ties,” Psychometrica, IL (1938), 85-95. 

5 Farnsworth, P. R., Seashore, R. H., and 
Tinker, M. A., “Speed in Simple and _ Serial 
Action as Related to Performance in Certain 
‘Intelligence’ Tests,” Pedagog. Seminar, XXXIV 
(1927), 537-55). 

® Perrin, F. A. C., “An Experimental Study 
of Motor Ability,” J. of Exper. Psych., IV 
(1921), 24-57. 

7 Seashore, R. H., Buxton, C. E., and McCol- 
lum, I. N., “Multiple Factorial Analysis of Fine 
Motor Skills,” Amer. J. of Psych., LIIL (1940), 
2, p. 251. 

8 Seashore, Buxton, and McCollum, op. cit., 
p. 258. 

9 Farnsworth, Seashore, and Tinker, op. cit. 


of a highly skilled accountant, with ten 
years of experience in handling accounts, 
who failed to check numbers faster o1 
more accurately than eight employment 
office applicants.‘ Langdon and Yates 
obtained similar results when they 
trained an experimental group on tests 
of manual dexterity and, after the train- 
ing, compared them with a control group 
of untrained subjects on tests of analo 
gous performances. Their findings were 
that the untrained subjects did as well 
as the trained, experimental group on 
the analogous tests."! 

Besides showing the lack of transfer 
in motor skills, these results support the 
view of Seashore that motor skills tend 
to be specific, that training, to be effec- 
tive, should be confined to a particular 
skill. 

‘The foregoing motor skill studies are 
helpful in understanding and evaluating 
the more recent studies of speech-motor 
skills. One of the earliest speech studies 
in the field of articulation was made by 
Wellman, Mengert, and Bradbury in 
1931. Using children with normal and 
defective speech for subjects, they found 
a correlation between motor control and 
the ability to produce speech sounds. 
However, their admission of failure to 
control the age factor makes their results 
questionable as the ages ranged from 
two.to six years.'* 

Carrell, in 1937, matched sixty-one 
normal and speech-defective children for 
age, sex, and IQ. The normal children 
proved superior on tracing and tapping 
tests. The results indicated that motor 
tests were important in diagnosing cases 


10 O'Connor, J., Born That Way (Baltimore, 
1925), pp. 70-71. 

11 Langdon, J. N., and Yates, E. M., “An Ex- 
perimental Investigation into Transfer of Train- 
ing in Skilled Performances,” British J. of 
Psych., XVIII (1928), 422-37. 

12 Wellman, Beth L., Case, I. M., Mengert, 
I. G., and Bradbury, D. E., “Speech Sounds of 
Young Children,” Univ. of Iowa Studies in 
Child Welfare, V, No. 2 (1931), 1-82. 
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of sound substitution, and that general 
motor skill exercises are important in 
the correction of articulatory defects.'* 

In 1941, Bilto compared children with 
normal and defective speech on tests ol 
physical abilities. The speech-defective 
group was made up of children with ar- 
ticulatory defects including stuttering. 
He found that the children with normal 


speech were superior to those with 
speech defects on tests of their “large 
muscle abilities.’"** 

Patton, in 1942, tested normal and 


speech-defective children for kinesthetic 
sensibility. The normal group was sig- 
nificantly superior to the defective group, 
that 


may be an important factor in articula- 


indicating kinesthetic sensibility 


tory differences.'® 


IV. THe SuBpyects 


‘Thirty-one subjects with good articu- 
lation and thirty-six with poor articula 
tion were selected from classes in voice 
training and extemporaneous speaking 
at Stanford University. The average age 
was 19.7 years for the group with good 
articulation and 19.6 years for the group 
with poor articulation. Most of the sub- 
jects were undergraduates; slightly ove 
one-half of each group were freshmen 
and sophomores. The two groups were 
equated as well as possible for sex; fifty- 
one per cent of the group with good ar- 
ticulation were male, forty-nine per cent 
female. 


were In the group with poor 


articulation, sixty-one per cent were 


male, thirty-nine per cent were female. 
Although intelligence has not’ proved 


13 Carrell, J., “The Etiology of Sound Substi 
tution Defects,” SM, IV (1937), 17-37. 


14 Bilto, W. E., “A Comparative Study of 


Certain Physical Abilities of Children with 
Speech Defects and Children with Normal 
Speech,” J. of Speech Disorders (Dec., 1941), 
187-203. 

15 Patton, F. E., “A Comparison of the Kin- 
esthetic Sensibility of Speech-Defective and 


Normal Children,” J. of Speech Disorders (Dec., 
1942), 305-10. 


very important in motor skills,’® all of 
the subjects had made a. satisfactory 
score on the entrance test of college apti- 
tude at the university. None of the sub- 
jects had any nervous disorder or organic 
abnormality of the speech mechanism, 
so far as it was possible to determine by 
the questionnaire method combined with 
routine examination of the speech 
mechanism. 

In selecting the subjects, judges were 
instructed to base their decisions upon 
articulatory ability alone and to ignore 
other speech factors such as posture, au- 


Ar- 
the 


dience contact, voice quality, etc. 


ticulatory ability was defined as 
ability to perform the series of move- 
ments involved in 


ywroducing speech 
| 5 3 


sounds. A five point rating scale was 
used by the judges with the following 
steps: very poor, poor, fair, good, and 
excellent. ‘The judges were six members 
of the faculty of the speech and drama 
department of Stanford University. 


‘To insure a sharp difference in the 
articulatory ability of the two groups, it 
was originally intended to use only those 
and 


speakers rated as excellent very 


poor, the two extreme steps on the rat 


ing scale. This was a good intention, 
but, if carried out, it would have left 
the experimenter with few subjects. 


Thus it was decided to draw from those 
subjects rated as good or poor, as well as 
from those rated excellent or very poor. 
No subjects were used who were in the 
large, middle group rated as fair, and 
nineteen subjects were dropped from the 
good and poor groups because the judges 
were in some doubt about rating the 
subjects. 

V. Tests 


AND PROCEDURI 


All of the subjects had the experiment 
explained to them in a_ standardized 


manner and_ standardized instructions 


16 Farnsworth, Seashore, and Tinker, op. cit 
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were used for each test in the battery. 
The tests were carefully demonstrated to 
each subject and subjects were allowed 
sufficient practice to insure that the 
instructions were thoroughly understood. 
A standardized time interval for practice 
trials was not used, as the factor of test- 
understanding was considered more im- 
portant for the achievement of constant 
experimental conditions, in accordance 
with the opinion of McNemar.'* 


To measure rhythm and auditory- 
motor coordination, the rhythm synchro- 
meter test was used. The equipment for 
this test was essentially a phonograph 
turntable with a series of brass contacts 
around its rim for making and breaking 
an electrical circuit that operated a tele- 
graph sounder in a regular rhythm. The 
following dots represent the sound-pat- 
tern that was used: .... The subjects had 
to tap in time with the pattern produced 
by the sounder and within a margin ol 
.035, seconds before or after the sound, 
in order to score on an electric counter. 
Three thirty-second trials were given and 
the final score was the average of the 
three trials. 

Ihe Miles speed rotor, an ordinary 
hand drill with a Veeder counter at- 
tached to its shaft, was used to measure 
the ability to follow a simple, fixed pat 
tern at maximum speed. The test re- 
quired a smoothly repeated action, other- 
wise the drill would “jam”; this con- 
stant repetition of movement involved 
in turning the drill made it essentially a 
test of rhvthm. Three ten-second trials 
were used on this test, and the final score 
was the average of the three trials. 

‘To measure simple tapping speed, the 
subjects tapped on a plate with a stylus, 
and the score was recorded on the elec- 


tric counter used in the rhythm synchro- 


17 McNemar, Q., “Twin Resemblances in 
Motor Skills and the Effect of Practice There 
on,” Pedagog. Seminar (1933), XLII, 70-99. 


meter test. Three ten-second trials were 
used and the average was taken for a 
final score. 

For measuring steadiness, the Whip- 
ple test was used. The equipment for 
this test was a metal plate with nine 
holes of varying diameter bored through 
it. The three holes with diameters 
of seven-sixty-fourths, five-thirty-seconds, 
and three-sixteenths of an inch, respec- 
tively, were used in this study. Subjects 
had to insert the wire-like tip of a stylus 
into a hole and avoid touching the plate 
itself; contacts were registered on the 
electric counter mentioned above. Three 
twenty-second trials were used—one 
trial on each of the three holes used. The 
final score was the average of the total 
score on the three trials. 

To measure writing rate, the subjects 
were required to write the first stanza 
of the rhyme, “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb.” The purpose of the test was to 
measure the speed at which the subject 
could perform the complex movements 
of writing. Three thirty-second trials 
were used and the final score was the 
average of the three trials. 

For measuring speech rate, the same 
material was used as in the test of writ- 
ing rate, and subjects recited “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb” as rapidly as possi- 
ble. The test was intended to measure 
the.rate at which the subjects could per- 
form the complex series of speech move- 
ments required to produce the sounds in 
the rhyme. The final score was the 
average of three ten-second trials. 

A rail-walking test was used to meas- 
ure the equilibrium of the subjects 
when in motion, an ability that has been 
described as “dynamic equilibrium” by 
Travis.'* For this test, an ordinary 
board, stood on edge, was used. The 


board was one inch thick, six inches 


18 Travis, R. C., “An Experimental Analysis 
of Dynamic and Static Equilibrium,” J. of Ex- 
per. Psych., XXXV_ (1945), 216-94. 
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wide, and ten feet long. There was no 


time limit on this test; the subjects 
simply made three round-trips the length 
of the board, and the final score was 
the average number of falls. 

To measure a simple, repeated action 
of the tongue, a “lah” [la] rate test was 
used. Subjects repeated the sound “lah” 
as rapidly as possible; the performances 
were recorded on a disc-recording ma- 
chine, and the final score was the average 
of three ten-second trials. Scores were 
computed on playbacks of the records 
at slower speed, by counting the numbe1 
of “lah’s” between starting and stopping 
signals. 

In order to measure a more complex 
series of speech movements than that 
required for “Jah,” a “‘tucka” [taka] rate 
test was used. It was administered and 
scored in the same way as the test of 
“lah” rate. 

For measuring the speed of lip move- 
ment, “moo” [mu] rate was recorded 
and scored in the same fashion as the 
two preceding tests of articulatory skills. 

The final test in the battery was the 
teeth-click test. 
of jaw-movement. 


It was used as a measure 
Scoring and record- 
ing were done in the manner described 
above for the other tests of speech move- 
ments. 


VI. ReEsuLts 
Differences on Tests of Motor Skills 

The test showing the most significant 
difference between good and poor speak- 
ers was the rhythm synchrometer test. 
The critical ratio for this test (Table I, 
col. 5) was more than 4. 

On the Miles speed rotor test, the 
motor test showing the next greatest sig- 
nificant difference, the critical ratio was 
greater than 3, the criterion regarded 
by Garrett as indicating 
tainty.”’?® 


“virtual cer- 


19 Garrett, H. E., Statistics in Psychology and 
Education (New York, 1944), p. 213. 


_ Motor 


‘The other four motor tests of tapping, 
steadiness, writing rate, and rail-walking 
did not show significant differences. The 
chances were 50 in 100 that the differ- 
ence on the rail-walking test was a real 
one, which is what could be expected on 
the basis of pure chance. Steadiness and 
writing rate both yielded chances of 69 
in 100, and the tapping test yielded 
these results are 


chances of 77 in 


all in the direction of 50 chances in 100, 


100; 


or pure chance. 

‘The test of speech rate yielded a cri 
tical ratio of 2.44, for which the chances 
100 that the difference be 


are gg.2 in 


tween the groups was a real one. 
Difjerences on Tests of Articulatory Skills 


On three of the four tests of articula 
skills—‘‘lah”’ “tucka”’ 


and “moo” rate—the critical ratios were 


tory rate, rate, 


greater than 3. (Table 1). These results 
indicate that the differences were signifi 
cant. 

The _ teeth-click 
articulatory test, did not yield a critical 


test, the remaining 
ratio of 3;, however, its critical ratio of 
1.51 indicates that the chances are 93 in 
100 that the difference was a real one. 
Unfortunately, the results on this test 
the 
other articulatory tests, because teeth- 


are less reliable than the results of 
clicks did not record clearly for all of 
the subjects. 


Amount of Median-score Overlap on 
Tests of Motor Skills 


Table II presents the amount of over- 
lap between the median scores of the 
two groups. Walton has stated that such 
a measure furnishes a valuable and easi- 
ly grasped comparison between groups 
by showing the number of cases in one 
group who reach or exceed the middle 
score, the median, of the other group.*° 


20 Walton, Albert, “The Effect of Age on 


Abilities in Athletes,” Ph.D. Disserta 
tion, Stanford University, 1932, p. 111. 
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On this measure of the amount of 
overlap between speakers with good and 
poor articulation, the rhythm synchro- 
meter test again led all of the tests in 
the battery as it did in terms of signifi- 
cant difference (Table 1). Eighty-seven 
per cent of the good speakers reached 
or exceeded the median score of the 
poor speakers on this test, while only 
8 per cent of the poor speakers reached 
or exceeded the median score of the 
good group. (Table II). 

The Miles speed rotor test and -the 
speech rate test placed second and third 
respectively on this measure of the 
median-score overlap, as they did on 
the measure of significant differences 
(Table I). 


good group reached or exceeded the 


Sixty-seven per cent of the 


median score of the poor group on the 
speed rotor test compared with 22 per 
cent of the poor who reached or exceed- 
ed the median of the good group. For 
speech rate, the results were 62 per cent 
of overlap for the good speakers, and 36 
per cent for the poor (Table Il). 
Rail-walking yielded a measure of 


median-score overlap somewhat in favor 


of the poor speakers; however, this can- 
the lack of 


not mean much in view 0! 
a significant difference between the two 
groups on the rail-walking test (Table 


I). 


Amount of Median-score Overlap on 
Tests of Articulatory Skills 


The test of “tucka’” rate showed the 
greatest percentage of overlap in favor 
of the good speakers (Table II). 

A fairly high degree of median-score 
overlap in favor of the good speakers 
was found on the tests of “lah” rate and 
“moo” rate. 

The teeth-click test showed the least 
difference between the two groups; how. 
ever, the percentage in favor of the good 
speakers was twice that for the poor 


speakers (Table Il). 


The Degree of Relationship between 
Certain Tests 


The tests of “lah” rate and “tucka” 
rate, the two articulatory tests that had 
shown the most significant differences 
between the two groups (Table I), 


showed a fairly high correlation (+.57) 








rABLE |! DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEAN Scores FOR Goop AND Poor SPEAKERS AND THE CRITICAL 
Ratios OF THE DIFFERENCES. 
Mean Scores 
Difference Critical 
Good Poor between Ratio of the 
Test Speakers Speakers the Means Difference 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Rhythm Synchrometer 81. 36 60.03 21.33 + 4.87 4.3 
Miles Speed Rotor 21.19 19.06 ..%4 = 67 3.2 
Tapping 72.87 71.14 73 + 2.25 77 
Steadiness 43.00 39.89 3.11 + 6.03 S1 
Writing Rate a3. 74 22.42 33 ¢ 62 $2 
Speech Rate 211.69 193.64 18.05 = 7.4 2.44 
Rail-walking §.73 5.89 11 + 83 14 
“Lah” Rate 60.15 56.06 4.09 + 1.10 3.69 
“Tucka”’ Rate 39.00 32.79 6.21 + 1.9¢ 3.26 
““Moo”’ Rate §§.31 49.27 6.04 = 1.9C Sy; 
Teeth-click Rate 52.96 49.09 3.87 + 2.60 1.51 
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TABLE Il SHow1nG Overtap or Eacu Group with Respect to THE MEDIAN ScorRE OF THE OTHER 
Group.?! 
% who reach or 
Cases Medians exceed median score 
of other group 
Test 
Good Poor Good Poor Good Poor 
Speakers Speakers Speakers Speakers Speakers Speakers 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Rhythm Synchrometer 31 36 87.60 64.00 87 8 
Miles Speed Rotor 31 36 21.83 19.76 67 22 
Tapping 31 36 74.66 71.33 61 39 
Steadiness 31 36 41.33 42.99 sl $3 
Writing Rate 31 36 23.00 22. 33 $5 44 
Speech Rate 29 36 205. 33 197.33 62 26 
Rail-walking 30 35 4.66 6.30 71 28 
“Lah” Rate 26 33 61 56.0 73 30 
“Tucka” Rate 26 33 39. 34. O 81 21 
““Moo” Rate 26 33 $6.5 50. 73 18 
Teeth-click Rate 26 33 $3.00 49.00 6< 33 
TABLE III Decree or RELATIONSHIP high correlation for good speakers, and 
BETWEEN Tests. : + . 
a low correlation for the poor group. 
Degree of Relationship (r) Correlations for the tests of “tucka” 
rate and “moo” rate were lower than 
Good Poor PP = . 
Test Speakers Speakers those for “lah” rate and tapping speed, 
“Lah” Rate and and “lah” rate and “tucka” rate. (Sec 
ai ate ana 
“Tucka’’ Rate +. s7 + 8 +.13 + .12 Table III). 
“Lah” Rate and Although the rhythm = synchromete: 
lapping +.58 £09 +.15 = tt test yielded the greatest significant dil 
Rhythm Synchrom- ference between good and poor speakers, 
eter and “Lah” ae . Sat : 
Rate Rak 3 eed i its correlation with the articulatory tests 
was practically zero in every case if one 
Rhythm Synchrom- I : a 
eter and “Tucka” considers the amount of probable error 
_am + ot 12 —- + 12 (Table HN. 
ol an — . The correlations between speech rat 
Moo ate i + >. +.93.2 - -— . . 
—— and writing rate were fairly high and 
Speech Rate and 
Writing Rate 4.41 + .10 +.39 + .og Nearly the same for both good speakers 
FC and poor speakers (Table III), indicat- 
eter and Speech ing that there was a relationship between 
Rate -—.96 + .142 +.30 + .1 . . . 
: Ss the two tests. However, in spite of this 
Miles Speed Rotor relationship, good and poor speakers 
and Speech Rate +.01 + .13 —.o1 + .12 ; . 
differed only in speech rate and not in 
writing rate (Table I). 
for the good speakers and a low, but 


positive correlation (+.13) for the poor 
speakers (Table III). “lah” 


rate and tapping speed yielded a fairly 


Similarly, 


Correlations were not calculated fon 


the other tests in the battery which had 
21 Garrett, H. 


E., op. cit., 136-138. 
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shown little, if any, difference between 
the two groups (Table 1). 


VII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of the present study was 
to compare subjects with superior articu- 
lation and subjects with inferior articu- 
lation on tests of motor and articulatory 
skills. Following is the battery of tests 
used in this study listed in the order in 
which they were given: (1) the rhythm 
synchrometer test, (2) the Miles speed 
rotor test, (3) the tapping test, (4) the 
steadiness test, (5) the writing rate 
test, (6) the speech rate test, (7) the 
rail-walking test, (8) the “lah” rate 
test, (g) the “tucka’”’ rate test, (10) ‘the 
“moo” rate test, (11) the teeth-click 
rate test. 

The subjects were selected from the 
students in the speech and drama classes 
at Stanford University. In selecting sub- 
jects, judges were instructed to base then 
decisions upon articulatory ability alone, 
and to ignore other speech factors such 
as posture, voice, audience contact, etc. 
The subjects were equated as much as 
possible for age, sex, physical health, 
speech training, and freedom from. ner- 
vous disorders and organic abnormal- 
ities of the speech mechanism. 

Significant differences were found be- 
tween the good and poor speakers on 
three of the tests of motor-skill—the 
rhythm synchrometer, the Miles speed 
rotor, and the speech rate tests—and on 
three of the four tests of articulatory 
skills. These results are in agreement 
with those of Bilto who also found that 
motor coordination was extremely im- 
portant in articulation.** On this point, 
it is interesting to consider the fact that 
the rhythm synchrometer test, a motor 
skill test, showed greater differences be- 
tween the two groups in favor of the 
subjects with good articulation than 


22 Bilto, W. E., op. cit. 


17! 


did any of the other tests in the battery, 
including the test of speech rate and 
four tests of articulatory skills. A rough 
comparison of the mean scores of the 
two groups on the rhythm synchromete 
test (Table 1)—81.96 for the good 
speakers, 60.03 for the poor—indicates 
how much superior the good speakers 
were in rhythm and auditory-motor co- 
ordination, the skills measured by this 
test. 

Next to the rhythm synchrometer, the 
Miles speed rotor, likewise a test of 
rhythm, showed the greatest difference 
in motor skill in favor of the subjects 
with good articulation. Probably the 
greater difference shown by. the rhythm 
synchrometer test was due to the fact 
that it involved a factor of auditory- 
motor coordination, in addition to the 
rhythm factor common to both tests. 

Another test that showed marked su- 
periority on the part of the subjects 
with good articulation was the test of 
speech rate. Considering the fact that 
good speakers were not selected on the 
basis of any test for speed of articula- 
tion, but on the basis of their ability to 
articulate clearly and distinctly, this su- 
periority in speech rate suggests the im- 
portance of the speed of speech-move- 
ments as a factor in articulation. 

The degree of relationship (r) was 
calculated between certain tests in the 
battery, and the resulting correlations 
were low, but positive, indicating that 
the skills measured in this study were 
relatively independent. It is interesting 
to note that the subjects with good ar- 
ticulation showed a fairly high correla- 
tion between “lah” rate and “tucka” 
rate and between “lah” rate and tapping 
speed, while the poor group showed a 
nearly complete lack of correlation in 
these performances. In addition to the 
possibility that the good group was gen- 
erally superior on various tasks involv- 
ing fine coordinations, there is the more 
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technical possibility that subjects with 
good articulation tend to be more stable 
in their neuromuscular 
that 
with more stability as well as speed. 


performance, 
their fine coordinations function 

The tests of speech rate and writing 
rate yielded high correlations for both 
the good and poor speakers, indicating 
that these two tests tend to be related. 
In spite of this relationship, however, 
writing rate failed to show any significant 
difference between the two groups, while 
speech rate did. 


In summary, the results of this study 
point to the need for emphasizing the 


the 
articulation in speech training and in 


importance of motor aspect of 
speech correction for subjects handicap- 
ped by articulatory defects. 


the 


Although 
the 
importance otf the motor factors involved 


results do not reveal relative 


in articulation, they do indicate that 


rhythm, auditory-motor coordination, 


and speed of articulatory movement are 
important factors in articulation. Also, 
they call attention to the point stressed 
by Stetson that speech sounds are the 
results of speech movements.** 

23 Stetson, R. H., “Motor Phonetics: A Study 


of Speech Movements in Action,” Archives Née 
Physiologie, X11 


landaises de 1928), 179-390 








THE EFFECT OF VARIATION OF RATE ON THE RECALL BY 
RADIO LISTENERS OF “STRAIGHT” NEWSCASTS* 


HAROLD E. NELSON 


The Pennsylvania State College 


F all the elements in social discourse 

perhaps the least attention has been 
paid to listening. Very few speech texts 
deal with the subject, and little research 
has been carried on in the field of listen- 
ing. 

That listening is important has long 
been realized. Rankin* in 1928 reported 
that talk 
much as they write, and in ordinary 


adults about three times as 


adult activities use verbal listening about 
The 


amount of listening has been increased 


three times more than reading. 


with the advent of talking pictures and 


radio. Lazarsfeld? found that 61°, of 
those interviewed in his study obtained 
most of their news from the radio, while 


only 35°% showed a preference for news- 


papers. With 56,000,000% radio sets in 
use in the United States in 1947 and 
with 61°, of the population getting 


most of their news via the medium of 
radio, the importance of listening would 
seem to be established. 

\nother phase of oral discourse is 
rate of presentation which is treated in 
virtually every public address text. Mon- 
roe* states “The normal speed of utter- 
ance for most speakers averages between 


i20 and 150 words a minute; however, 


*From a dissertation supervised by Professoi 
H. Clay Harshbarger and submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at the State University 
of Iowa, 1947. 


1 Rankin, Paul T., “The Importance of Lis- 
tening Ability,” English Journal, XVII (1928), 
623-630. 

2 Field, Harry and Lazarsfeld, Paul F., The 
People Look at Radio (Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1946), Pp. 100. 

3 Broadcasting, Yearbook Number, 1946 


(Washington, D. C.), p. 20. 
* Monroe, Alan H., Principles and Types of 
Speech (Chicago, 1939), p. 61. 


this rate is not obtained by a continuous 
clock-like the 


speed of talking ought to correspond to 


regularity. In general 
the thought expressed.” ‘This is a con- 
ventional description of rate. 


Most studies of rate have consisted of 
taking samplings of the rates of a num- 
ber of speakers, averaging these samp- 
lings, and concluding that this average 
represented the rate of effective speak- 
ing. The studies did not seek to deter- 
the effect of the 
audience, although they did suggest that 


mine these rates on 
the rate should be adjusted to the audi- 
ence and the situation. Goldstein® used 
various rates of presentation of stand- 
checked compre- 
He 


in rate do affect recall. 


ardized materials and 


hension by objective tests. found 
that variations 
Lower scores were obtained at the faster 
difficult 


The effect of var- 
iation of rate of delivery as far as broad. 


rates especially when more 


materials were used.® 


cast materials is concerned has not been 
subjected to this type of recall testing. 
Another aspect of listening which is 
recall is 
the difficulty of the presented material. 
In the field of 
worked out a formula for estimating the 
difficulty 
Such a formula is yet to be developed 


undoubtedly correlated with 


reading Flesch’ has 


levels of written materials. 


for material presented orally. 


'Goldsteir, Harry, Reading and Listening 
Comprehension at Various Controlled Rates, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Contri- 
butions to Education, no. 821 (New York, 1940), 


p. 56. 
6 Ibid., pp. 60-61. 
7 Flesch, Rudolf, Marks of Readable Style, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Contri- 
butions to Education, no. 897 (New York, 1943), 
p. 64. 








Since little research on problems re- 
lating to listening has been attempted, 
this study was undertaken in an effort 
to cast further light on various factors 
Radio 


material 


influencing oral presentation. 
the 


Recall tests administered 


newscasts were chosen as 


for study. to 
the listeners were employed as the criter- 
ion of comprehension and the variables 
of rate of reading, difficulty of materials, 
differences in newscasters, differences in 
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the five rates all five groups heard each 
of the five newscasts and each of the five 
The 


these separate factors, can be extracted 


newscasters. variances, clue to 


from the analysis so that a valid test 
of significance can be obtained for the 
effect of each factor. 

Five different newscasters each record- 


ed five different newscasts at five differ- 


ent rates varying by increments of 25 


words per minute from 125 


words pel 








the intelligence of listeners, and pre- minute to 225 words per minute. 
TABLE I D1aGrAM SHOWING DeEsIGN OF EXPERIMENT AND Scores Earnepb By Inpivipuat Groups, 
Rates AND NEWSCASTERS. 
Newscasters Average 
Scores 
Rates I II II] IV Vv Rates 
Aa Bp Ce Da Fe 
125 13.42 1§.82 16.46 13.35 13.54 14.52 
Ba Ce I da Ep Ae 
150 16. 36 13.42 14.54 13.76 14.24 14.46 
Cp De Fa Ae Ba 
75 T3.63 13.28 14.52 12.86 14.18 3.7 
De Fa Ap By Ca 
20¢ 10.7 14.4 14.32 15.32 14.8 13.94 
Fe Aa Be Ca Dp 
225 13.66 12.938 12.24 11.92 13.24 2.381 
Average scores 
Newscasters 13.56 14.01 14.42 13.45 14.0 13.89 








Groups used in experiment are represented 


by letters A, B, C, D and F 


Newscasts used in experiment are represented by letters a, b, c, d and e 
*Figures represent mean scores earned by group. Perfect score was 25 


vious interest in related materials were 


investigated. 


The 


made use of a factorial design, the Grae- 


basic plan of the experiment 
co-Latin square, as shown in ‘Table I, 
together with analysis of variance. ‘This 
design and analysis allowed a counter- 
balancing of the four factors of rate, 
groups, newscasts, and newscasters. “Thus 
in the the 
any one of these variables, the effects of 
the For 
example, in studying the effect of rate 


determination of effect of 


others are counter-balanced. 


on recall, in addition to hearing each of 


The 


studies of Franke* and Darley® prompt- 


conclusions found in previous 
ed the author to use words-per-minute 


rather than _— syllables-per-unit-of-time. 
Darley found that “The greater validity 
of ‘words-per-minute’ as a measure of 
oral reading rate is shown by the fact 
that perceived rate compares directly to 
the measures in words-per-minute, while 
it bears an inverse relationship to the 
measures in syllables-per-minute.”’ 


* Franke, Phyllis E., “A Preliminary Study 
Validating the Measurement of Oral Reading 
Rate in Words per Minute,” M.A. Thesis, State 


University of Iowa, 1939. 

® Darley, Frederic L., ““\ Normative Study 
Oral Reading Rate.” M.A. Thesis, State 
versity of Iowa, 1940 
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The student-subjects were asked to 
indicate on the newscast recall tests 
whether the rates of the newscasts listen- 
ed to were too fast, too slow, so fast that 
interest would be lost, so slow that 
interest would be lost, or about right. 


Five newscasts of 1500 words each 
were made up from the wires of the 
Press Association, the radio wire of the 
Associated Press. Newscasts were used 
because of the important part they play 
in our lives. 


Since most radio stations take their 
newscasts from the wire services with 
little editing, the same procedure was 
followed in making up the newscasts 
for this study. An attempt was made to 
select news items that were timely and 
believable, and yet would not become 
dated during the course of the testing 
program. In an earlier study the author 
used hypothetical newscasts, but it was 
found that these introduced so many 
new names and were so removed from 
reality that the audience did not listen 
to them as if they were actual newscasts. 
Further, the hypothetical names proved 


too difhcult to remember. 


Each newscast had the same percent- 
age of international, national and local 
news. No attempt was made to equate 
the newscasts according to difficulty 
of comprehension. Since all groups used 
in the testing heard all the newscasts, 
no test group had an advantage over the 
others because of differences in the news 


stories. 


Recordings of broadcast quality were 
made of the-newscasts. The newscasters 
making the recordings were checked at 
15 second intervals to insure keeping the 
newscasts within the time variances per- 


mitted by broadcasting stations. 


In the absence of a listening difficulty 


~! 


formula, Flesch’s formula'’® was used in 
this study to estimate the differences in 
difficulty between the newscasts. This 
formula takes into account the sentence 
length, the number of affixes and the 
number of personal references. The 
formula allows material analyzed to be 
placed in grade levels ranging from 5.9 
to 11.0, or from descriptive levels of 
“very easy” to “very difficult.” 


The cooperation of five newscasters 
from stations WHO, Des Moines, WMT, 
Cedar Rapids and Waterloo, and 
WSUI, Iowa City, was obtained in mak- 
ing the news recordings. The news- 
casters chosen represented a clear chan- 
nel station (WHO) and two regional 
stations (WMT, WSUI). WHO and 
WMT are commercial stations and 
WSUI is an educational statjon. 

Five trained judges were asked to 
evaluate the newscasters as_ speakers, 
taking into consideration such aspects 
of speaking as phrasing, inflection, pro- 
nunciation and enunciation. 

Two hundred and fifty subjects were 
used in the study, five groups of 50 
each. The groups were made up of 
freshman Communication § Skills stu- 
dents at the State University of Iowa. 
Each group consisted of one basic sec- 
tion of 25 students and one accelerated 
section of 25 students. Basic sections were 
composed of students whose entrance 
examination scores were in the lowei 


of the en- 


percentiles, the bottom 60°, 
tering class, and accelerated sections 
were composed of students whose ex- 


amination scores placed them in the 


10 Flesch, op. cit., p. 64 
Reading grade placement 


.13938X + .0645X — 0659 + 4.2498 
S M H 
X = the average sentence length in words. 
S 
X = the number of affixes in sample. 
M 
X = the number of personal references in 
H 


sample. 











upper percentiles, the upper 40°, of the 
entering class. The combination of a 
basic and an accelerated section was used 
to obtain as wide a distribution of stu- 
dent abilities as possible. Exact match- 
ing of subjects was impossible as the 
individual groups were composed of two 
whole classes as they existed in the 
Communication Skills program. 

The part that interest plays in recall 
was also measured in this study. An 
interest inventory of news items was 
made up to correspond to the items 
used in the test newscasts. “The purpose 
of this interest inventory was to see to 
what extent interest affects recall. 

Each student used in the testing pro- 
gram was asked one week before the 
testing began to indicate those news 
items included in the interest inventory 
in which he was interested. No indica- 


tion was given to the student that this 


inventory was to bear on a later testing. 

In correlating scholastic ability, as 
measured by. the Iowa entrance exam- 
inations, with newscast recall test scores, 
a composite percentile rank was used. 
This composite score represented the 
total of individual scores obtained on 
the entrance examinations which are 
taken by all students who enroll at the 
State University of Iowa. The individual 
tests were in correctness and effective- 
ness of expression, reading in the social 
studies, natural science, literature, math- 
ematics, and vocabulary. 


It has been held by some persons that 
those of lower intelligence depend more 
upon the radio than upon the news- 
paper for their news and that it is 
easier for them to comprehend the radio 
newscasts. In speaking of newly develop- 
ed interest in news Lazarsfeld"' says, 
? radio has contributed greatly to 
developing this new interest among 


11 Lazarsfeld and Field, op cit., p. 43. 
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women and less educated people. 
However, psychological research has not 
shown any appreciable degree of differ- 
ence between sensory modes of presen- 
tation of materials.’* ‘Thus it seems prob- 
able that if a person is a poor reader 
he is also a poor listener. In an attempt 
to measure this correlation between 
reading and listening ability a Pearson 
product moment correlation was made 
between the Blommers’?* rate-of-reading 
test, which was given as an entrance 
examination test, and performance on 
the newscast recall tests. 

Ihe actual testing covered a_ period 
of one week. ‘There were five consecu- 
tive testing periods. Each group heard 
a different newscaster with a different 
newscast delivered at a different rate 
each day of the testing. The students 
were told that they were being tested for 
their ability to listen. A previous study 
by the author had indicated that it 
made no appreciable difference in re 
sults if the subjects were or were not 
told that they were to be tested at the 
conclusion of the newscast. ‘The news- 
casts were played on Presto playback 
equipment and, to keep conditions as 
similar as possible, the groups met each 
day in the same room for testing. At 
the conclusion of the newscast a test 
was given. These newscast recall exam- 
inations were made up of five separate 
tests covering the five newscasts, each 
test including twenty-five multiple choice 
items. In completing the test the stu- 
dents were asked to leave unanswered 
those items they were not reasonably 
sure they knew from the information 
given in the newscast. The testing was 
continued until each student had heard 
each of the five newscasters, each of the 


12 Stroud, James B., Psychology in Education 
(New York, 1946), pp. 442 ff. 


13 Blommers, Paul J., “Rate of Comprehen- 
sion of Reading. Its Measurement and Its Rela- 
tion to Comprehension,” Ph.D. Dissertation, 


State University of Iowa, 1943. 
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five newscasts and each of the five rates. 
II. 

The results of the analysis of variance 
are shown in Table II. For the degrees 
of freedom, 4 and 8, allowed by the 
experiment an F of 3.84 must be obtain- 
ed for significance at the 5°% level. ‘That 
is, an F this large or larger would be 
obtained only 5% of the time in re- 
peated experiments of this type as a 
result of chance factors operating within 
the experiment. The F for one such 
variable, newscasts, was found to exceed 
this level. 

Although the F-ratio for rates was 
not significant at the 5% level, the aver 
age scores for rates, Table I, shows a 
trend in going from the highest average 
recall test score, 14.52, at 125 words 
per minute, the slowest rate, to the low- 
est average score, 12.24, at the fastest 
A slight 


rise in average scores was obtained at 


rate, 225 words per minute. 


200 words per minute. 


Most students preferred the rate ol 


TABLE I] 


/ 


175 words-per-minute to the other four 
rates used in the testing. Fifty-six-and- 
eight-tenths percent of the subjects in- 
dicated that the slowest rate, 125-words 
per-minute, would cause them to lose 
interest in the newscast, whereas only 
31.6°%, indicated that the fastest rate, 
225 words-per-minute, would result in 


loss of interest. 


Even though the slower rates give 


recall test scores the 
listener apparently does not like to hea 
Only 


14%, of the listeners indicated that 125 


soher ‘ ya > 
higher average 


newscasts presented this slowly. 


words-per-minute is about the right rate. 
Whether faster rates are preferred be- 
cause one is accustomed to them is a 
matter for speculation. 


The statistical treatment shows news- 
casts to be the most influential factor 
as regards recall. Newscast e, Table III, 
with an average score of 12.55, was 
revealed to be the most difficult news- 


cast as measured by the recall test. 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE. 








Degrees of 


Source of Variation Freedom 


Newscasts 


4 
Rates 4 
Groups 4 
Newscasters 4 
Error Ss 
Total 24 


Sum of 

Squares Variance F 
13.276 3.319 3.904* 
9.694 2.423 2.851 
8.445 2.111 2.484 
3.021 7ES BER 
6 goc os 

41. 330 








*Significant at 5% level. 








TABLE III MEAN Scores on Newscast Recaut Tests ror Groups AnD NEWSCASTS. 

Groups Average Scores 
-—— Newscasts 
Newscasts \ B Cc D E 

a 13.42 14.15 I1.g2 14.54 14.54 : 13.72 

b 14.32 15.82 13.68 13.24 13.76 14.16 

re 14.24 1§.32 16.46 13.28 13.66 14.59 : 

d 12.98 16.36 14.80 13.38 14.52 14.41 

e 12.386 ‘2.24 13.42 10.70 13.54 12.65 


Average Scores 
Groups 13.56 14.78 


06 13.03 14.00 13.89 
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Newscast c, with an average score ol 
14.59, Was the easiest newscast. 

The estimated difficulty levels of the 
newscast as measured by Flesch’s form- 
ula place one newscast, c, in grade level 
7 and the other four newscasts in read- 
ing grade level 8. 

Both the recall test scores and Flesch’s 
formula revealed newscast c to be the 
easiest of the newscasts. 

As measured by the average recall 
test scores group B, Table III, obtained 
the highest score, 14.78. Group D was 
13.03. 


groups 


lowest with However, differences 


between were not. statistically 
significant. 

There was little difference in the av- 
erage recall test scores obtained by the 
different shown 


five newscasters as is 


in Table I. There is only a difference 
of .g7 score points between the high- 
14.42, 


the lowest 


est average score, obtained by 


newscaster III and average 


score, 13.45, obtained by newscaster IV. 
A rank 


various rates as measured by 


the 
the recall 


order of newscasters at 
test scores and by the evaluation of the 
newscasters as speakers by trained judges 


is shown in Table IV. This comparison 


could be attributed to chance as far as 
their abilities to invoke recall was con- 
cerned, but was made in an attempt to 
try to determine why the listener pre- 


fers one newscaster to other newscasters. 


The Pearson product moment cor- 


relations between tha Blommers’ rate- 


of-reading test scores and the average 
scores earned on the individual news- 
casts were ol 7eTo order. It is very pos- 
the 


study 


sible that Blommers’ test and the 


present are measuring two dis- 


tinctly different abilities, thus 


ing 


account- 


for the low correlations obtained. 


The Pearson product moment corre- 


lations between the average scores 
earned on the newscasts recall tests and 
the percentile rank as measured by the 
scores. earned on the Iowa composite 


entrance examinations were positive, but 


low. 
Low correlations were obtained be 
tween the newscast interest inventory 


and the responses on the newscast recall 


tests. Speculations as to the causes for 


these low correlations are included in 


the conclusions. 


III. CONCLUSIONS 








was not called for statistically, as the !- The Effect of Rate on Recall 
F ratio for newscasters was .888, incicat Rate approaches significance, but it 
ing that the differences in newscasters is not as highly significant as the differ 
TABLE IV Rank Orpver or NeEwscastTers AT VARIOUS RATES ACCORDING TO RECALL Test Scores 
AND ACCORDING TO EVALUATIONS AS SPEAKERS BY JUDGES. 
Newscasters 
I I II] IV \ 
125 wpm Recall test 4 2 i ‘ 3 
Judges ‘s 2.5 : 4 
150 wpm Recall test i s 2 4 3 
Judges 4 I 3 5 2 
175 wpm Recall test 3 4 i § 2 
Judges 4 I 3 5 2 
2.2 wpm Recall test 5 3 2 
Judges 4 2 5 2 
225 wpm Recall test I 3 4 


Judges 4 I 


7 
sun 
we Pw 
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ences in the levels of difficulty of the 
newscasts. There is a definite trend in 
the mean recall test scores ranging from 
the highest comprehension at 125 words 
per minute to the lowest comprehension 
at 225 words per minute. This is in 
agreement with Goldstein's findings. 
This trend in scores is not revealed in 
the statistical treatment of the results 


bv analvsis of variance. 


2. The Effect of Groups on Recall 


rhe fairly high F ratio obtained fo 
groups perhaps indicates the lack ol 
exact matching of students in the five 


groups. 


». The Effect of Newscasters on Recall 


The least significant of the influences 
affecting recall -as measured by analysis 
of variance was the newscasters. It would 
seem that almost any newscaster if he 
is at least a “normal” speaker will be 
understood just about as well as any 
other newscaster. Likes or dislikes of 
the radio audience for any particulat 
newscaster would seem to be grounded 
in something other than his ability as a 


speaker to elicit recall. 


There was, however, a range of about 
one score point (14-42 to 13.45) between 
the most “efhcient’” and the least “efh 
cient’ newscaster as measured by the 
recall test. 


t. The'Effect of Newscasts on Recall 


The differences in the difficulty levels 
of the newscasts were the only highly 
significant factor in influencing recall. 
Flesch’s formula revealed that the most 
difhcult newscast differed from the most 
easily recalled newscast by a full reading 
grade. A_ profitable area of research 
would be the devising of scales to meas 
ure levels of difficulty for orally present- 
ed material. 
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5: The Effect of Previously Indicated 
Interest in News Stories on Recall 


The reason for the low correlations 
obtained between responses on the news 
interest inventory and the newscast re- 
call test scores may be attributed to 
many factors, among them: (a) Differ- 
ence in the set of the students in re- 
sponding to the interest inventory and 
in the newscast recall test situation. (b) 
Lack of similarity between inventory 
items and test items. (c) The fact that 
interest in any news items might be a 
transitory interest. 


6. Reaction of Students to Rates Used 
in Study 


Ihe most satisfactory rate, as meas 
ured by student reaction, was 175 words- 
per-minute. Eighty-one percent of the 
students indicated that this rate was 
about right. The slight increase in mean 
scores between 175 and 200 words-per 
minute (13.70 to 13.94) might indicate 
that the most “efficient” rate as measur- 
ed by student reaction might be some- 
where between 175 and 200 words-per 
minute. 


.. Correlations Between Newscast 
Recall Tests and Iowa Composite 


Entrance Examination Scores 


Positive but low correlations were 
obtained between the composite scores 
and the newscast recall tests. This would 
seem to indicate that there is some re- 
lationship between general intelligence 
and the ability to listen effectively. 


8. Correlation Between Newscast Recall 
Test and Blommers’ Reading Rate 
Test 


\s measured by these two devices, the 
Blommers’ reading rate test and the 


newscast recall tests, there 1s apparently 
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little correlation 


between 
ing and listening ability. 


rate of read- 
The correla- 
tions obtained in the present study were 
of zero order. This is in variance with 


Goldstein found a 


who correlation ol! 


.78 between reading and listening. 
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Newscast b, which was the most difh 


cult as measured by Flesch’s formula, 


had the highest correlation with both 
the lowa composite entrance examina 
tion score and Blommers’ rate of reading 
score. 














AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE TESTING OF PRONUNCIATION* 





HELENE BLATTNER 


Stanford University 


HERE is little need of proof that 

the problem of pronunciation is im- 
portant in speech education. Almost 
every textbook in speech fundamentals 
concerns itself with the problem to some 
degree. It is the subject of numerous arti- 
cles in professional journals in speech 
education. In the classroom the teacher 
of speech is confronted daily with the 
task of modifying and improving the 
pronunciation habits of students. 


DEFINITION OF PRONUNCIATION 


The problems of pronunciation with 
which this study is concerned are pointed 
up by the functional definition formu- 
lated by Barnes.’ Barnes has proposed 
that pronunciation be considered cor- 
rect when the pronouncer gives correct 
utterance to all the required sounds, 
only the required sounds, and _ those 
sounds in proper time sequence, arranged 
in syllables to which the accepted rela- 
tive stresses are given. Before this defini- 
tion can be applied to the problems of 
pronunciation considered in this study, 
it is necessary to (1) determine what is 
to be the authority for the correct sounds, 
syllables, and stresses in a given word, 
and (2) distinguish clearly between pro- 
nunciation and articulation. 


The generally recognized authority, 


*This paper is a condensation of a doctoral 
dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the State 
University of Iowa, 1948. The research for the 
study was directed by Dr. Franklin H. Knower, 
and the writing of the dissertation completed 
under the guidance of Dr. James F. Curtis. Dr. 
Grant Fairbanks pronounced the recorded tests. 

1 Barnes, Harry G., Speech Handbook (New 
York, 1941), pp. 70-72. 





a standard dictionary,? was decided up- 
on for use here. The work chosen was 
Webster's New International Dictionary, 
second edition, 1940. For the purposes 
of this study articulation was taken to 
mean consistently the manner of shap- 
ing of the speech sounds by the vocal 
mechanism. Pronunciation, then, re- 
ferred only to choice, arrangement, and 
accenting of sounds by a normally-func- 
tioning articulatory mechanism. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE ON 
PRONUNCIATION 


A brief review of the material written 
on the subject of pronunciation §prob- 
lems serves to point out where the at- 
tention and concern of writers has cen- 
tered in analyzing, or suggesting solu- 
tions for, the problems that they find in 
this aspect of speech training. Discus- 
sions in accepted fundamentals texts,® in 
special texts dealing with voice and dic- 
tion,* and articles in professional jour- 
nals tend to follow a general pattern. 
The chief concerns are with standards 
of pronunciation from which to choose, 
with descriptions of speech sounds and 
the use of phonetics, with exercises and 
practice lists, and to a lesser extent with 
the functional approach to training. Lit- 
tle attention has been given in experi- 
mentation to the actual study of correct 
pronunciation as an aspect of speech 


training. 


2Cf. Thomas, C. K., “Voice and Speech,” in 
Winans, J. A., Speech-Making (New York, 1938), 
Ch. XXII. 

3Cf. Gray, G. W., and Wise, C. M., The Bases 
of Speech, rev. ed. (New York, 1946). 

+ Cf. Anderson, Virgil A., Training the Speak- 
ing Voice (New York, 1941). 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THIS STUDY 


It was out of the lack of experimen- 
tally-determined evidence of pronuncia- 
the of the 
importance of such information in teach- 


tion habits and realization 
ing procedures that this experimental 
study grew. Its immediate background 
was the need for knowledge in handling 
the large number of students enrolled in 
the required Principles of Speech course 
at the State University of Iowa. Since 
there existed no measure of pronouncing 
ability based on experimental procedure, 
it was determined that this study would 
reliable test of 


attempt to establish a 


pronunciation. Provided that this test 
proved successful, an additional objec- 
tive was to be the determination of test 
freshmen at the 


norms for entering 


State University of Iowa. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


Work in this experimental study was 
begun by exploring the testing of actual 
pronunciation performance. The exper- 
imental tests employed at this stage were 
individually administered tests in which 
a subject’s actual pronunciation of words 
was observed. As the work developed it 
became apparent that this technique of 
testing was proving too laborious to en- 
able any large number of students to 
be tested within relatively manageable 
time limits. Hence, effort was concen- 
trated on an attempt to develop a group 
test that would yield reliable results and 
which, it was hoped, would provide val- 
uable information concerning a student's 
actual knowledge of pronunciation. Al- 
though the specific procedures of these 
experiments varied considerably, cer- 
tain general matters of procedure, par- 
ticularly with respect to the choice of 
test words and selection of subjects, were 
followed throughout. 


Choice of test words 


To guide the selection of test words 
the the 
experimental tests the following four 


to be used in construction of 
general criteria were established: (1) 
the correct or acceptable pronunciation 
of each word should be relatively un- 
equivocal; (2) the auditory discrimina- 
tion between the correct pronunciation 
and its most frequent mispronunciation 
should be as distinct as possible; (3) 
words should be chosen so as to include 
the various common types of mispro- 
chosen should 


nunciation; (4) words 


have as high frequency of use as possible. 


A master-list of five hundred words 


conforming to the criteria described 


above was compiled, to serve as the 


source of testing material throughout 


the study. These words were chosen 


from various lists. ‘The largest propor- 


tion, two hundred and seventy words, 
was chosen from a series of masters 
studies®> in which the writers had ob- 


served the pronunc iation of one hundred 


freshmen on the words in 


the Thorndike list of 


university 
twenty thousand 
words. An unpublished list of alpha- 
betically arranged words taken from va- 
rious vocabulary studies, and compiled 
by Dr. Franklin 
hundred and 


Knower, vielded one 


seventy-one words, a vo- 
cabulary study by Fossum?’ fifteen words, 
thirteen words, 


an article by Bartlow* 


and a list compiled by members of the 


Speech staff from mispronunciations 
heard in their classrooms’ twenty-six 
words. 

5 Bergh, F., Danielson, A., Gould, W., and 


Meredith, L., “Pronunciation Drills for College 
Freshmen,” M.A. Theses, State University of 
Iowa, 1936-1937. Parts I through IV. 
6 Thorndike, E. L., A Teacher’s Word Book 
of Twenty Thousand Words (New York, 1932). 
7 Fossum, E., “An Analysis of Certain Char- 
acteristics of Oral Language of Junior College 


Students,” Ph.D. Thesis, State University of 
lowa, 1941. 
* Bartlow, N. B., “How Accurate is Your 


Speech?,” English Journal, XXX (1941), 321. 
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Selection of subjects 


‘Two principal criteria were observed 
in the selection of subjects: (1) subjects 
were considered unsuitable whose speech 
was marked by any obvious lack of abil- 
ity to articulate all speech sounds cor- 
rectly; (2) subjects should be used who 
could be expected to provide a substan- 
tial range of ability in pronunciation. 
All students serving as subjects were en- 
rolled in the Principles of Speech course. 
No subjects were chosen from sections 
working on articulatory disabilities; all 
other sections, which represented the 
spread of general speaking ability on the 
part of the students enrolled, furnished 
subjects for various phases of the experi- 
mental procedure. 


EXPERIMENTATION WutH INDIVIDUAI 
TESTING OF PRONUNCIATION 


‘The principal experimentation in the 
individual testing of pronouncing ability 
had to do with the problem of discover- 
ing whether or not there was one form 
of test that would prove superior in dis- 
criminating students’ pronunciation 
habits. One hundred and fifty words 
were chosen from the miaster-list, ar- 
ranged in three lists of fifty words each, 
and the lists equated for difficulty on the 
basis of their pronunciation by twenty- 
five subjects. These lists also contained 
approximately equal percentages of 
words illustrating five types of possible 
pronunciation error. These equated and 
balanced lists were incorporated into 
three test forms. One list of words was 
embodied in a short story, a second list 
remained in simple list form, and the 
third list was used to form a test using 
completion sentences which would em- 
ploy the test words. 

‘Twenty students read aloud all three 
tests. Their pronunciation errors were 
tabulated and scores computed. Measures 
of central tendency and dispersion were 


computed from the data obtained. The 
results of this computation were: mean 
number of errors and standard devia- 
tion, respectively, for story—5.85, and 
4-98; for list—5.08 and 4.27; for sen- 
tences—5.86 and 5.53. It will be noted 
that there are only negligible differences 
between the means obtained from the 
different test forms, and that the stand- 
ard deviations are likewise very nearly 
equal. These data, then, did not indi- 
cate any superiority for one test form 
as compared with the others. The choice 
of a test form to be used in individual 
testing of pronunciation performance 
was therefore based on other considera- 
tions. The form chosen was the story, 
since it has the advantage of interesting- 
ness as compared with the list and per- 
haps with the sentences as well, since it 
is easier to administer than the sentence 
form, and because the reading-aloud 
situation more closely simulates condi- 
tions of ordinary connected, spontaneous 
speech. 


As experimentation with individual 
pronouncing progressed, it became in- 
creasingly evident that the amount of 
time necessary for individual testing 
would make such technique too labori- 
ous to use in handling a large number 
of students in a limited time. It became 
clear that such a method would not serve 
the purpose of a screening test which 
could be used to discover the general 
level of ability of a large number of 
students. Hence, effort was concentrated 
on the attempt to devise a reliable group 
pronunciation test. 


EXPERIMENTATION WITH GROUP TESTING 


The method chosen for group testing 
was one in which the students made 
judgments of the correctness of pronun- 
ciations presented to them from phono- 
graph recordings. For each test word, 
both the correct pronunciation of the 
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word and the most common pronuncia- 
tion error on the word were recorded. 
A test item consisted of these two pro- 
nunciations paired so that they were 
pronounced in immediate succession. 
The task of the student taking the test 
was to listen to each pair, decide which 
of the two was the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the word, and record his choice 
on the answer blank. 

It is apparent that such a test is not 
a test of pronunciation performance; 
that is, the test does not sample the stu- 
dent’s pronunciation habits. Rather, the 
score obtained would appear to be more 
closely related to the student’s knowl- 
edge of how words ought to be 
nounced. 


pro- 


However, it was considered 
possible that these abilities—the ability 
to pronounce words correctly and the 


ability to recognize which of two pro- 


nunciations of a word is the correct one 


—would be 
that a 


sufficiently correlated so 


satisfactory screening test for 
group administration might be secured 


by measuring the latter. 
First group test 


A new list of one hundred words was 
chosen from the five-hundred-word mas 
ter-list for this experimentation. The 
one hundred words included twenty ex- 
amples of each of the five types of pro- 
nunciation error: substitution, addition, 
omission, reversal of speech sounds, and 
shift of accent. Phonetic transcriptions 
of the paired pronunciations were made, 
with the correct pronunciation being 
that Websters New Inter- 
national Dictionary, and the wrong one 


recorded in 


being the most common mispronuncia- 
tion. The test items were arranged in 
order according to accepted testing pro 
cedure. 

The pronouncer of the test words in 
the recording was instructed to speak 
the the 
manner. 


words in following standard 


The two pronunciations of 


each test word were spoken in rapid 
succession. A standard interval of two 


seconds was maintained between test 
items. Both pronunciations were spoken 
with a slight downward inflection of 
pitch. Any tendency to emphasize the 
syllable containing the error or to pro- 
vide any other clue to the student was 
avoided. ‘Twenty-five words were re- 
corded on each side of twelve-inch high 
quality lacquer-coated discs, with high 
fidelity equipment. ‘The recordings were 
judged to be highly satisfactory from a 
technical point of view, both as to fideli- 
ty of reproduction and freedom from 
background noise. 

This first recorded-pronunciation test 
was administered to two hundred and 
thirty-seven students in the Principles 
of Speech course, and their scores com- 
puted and used to obtain various data 
concerning this experimentation with 
group testing. The results of such analy- 
sis were these: 

1. Measures of central tendency and dispersion 
of error scores indicated that the test was 

considerably too easy. 

reliability 


2. Coefficients of obtained on the 


group test were relatively low. Nevertheless, 
that 
the situation was far from hopeless, and that 


an obtained coefficient of .73 indicated 


the selection of items of more suitable diffi 


culty, together with an expansion of the 
number of items, might yield a test of con 
siderably improved reliability 

3. The pronouncer variable, indicated by com 

paring scores of subjects who heard the form 

pronounced by a male faculty’ member with 

scores made by those hearing the form pro 

nounced by a woman graduate student, is 
negligible, provided pronouncers of compat 
able skill are employed. 

;. There is a comparatively low but positive 


relationship between group-test scores and 
performance scores, based on the scores of 
the twenty students who read the one hun- 
dred and_ fifty 


test, 


words in the. three-form 


individual and their scores on the 
group test employing one hundred different 


words. 


5. There seems to be no positive relation be- 
tween the types of pronunciation error made 
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in performance in pronouncing and the types 
misjudged in the group test of pronunciation 
judgment of right pronunciation for each 
test item, as indicated by the twenty students 
who took both tests. 


Second group test 


Following the analysis of data which 
indicated that an expanded form, with 
items of increased difhiculty, would yield 
a group test of higher reliability, a second 
group test was constructed. Words which 
by analysis had been shown to be suita- 
ble test items were chosen from the first 
group test and the three-form pronun- 
ciation test. There were twenty-two of 
the former, and thirty-four words of the 
latter classification. To these were added 
one hundred and forty-four words from 
the master-list. As has been indicated, 
it was necessary in choosing these words 
to depart considerably from the criterion 
of high frequency of use, in order to ob- 
tain test words of a suitable difficulty 
level. 

These two hundred words were re- 
corded in the same manner as has been 
described for the first recorded-pronun- 
ciation test, with the male faculty mem- 
ber serving as pronouncer. The same 
two hundred words were incorporated in 
a short story, to use in the individual 
testing of pronunciation performance, 
the scores from which were to be corre- 
lated with scores from the group test of 
pronunciation judgment on the test 
items. 


The expanded group test was admin- 
istered to one hundred and fifty sub- 
jects. Fifty of these subjects also took the 
individual pronunciation performance 
test. An additional group of fifty served 
as a comparison group to test the repre- 
sentative nature of the sample used for 
the correlation of individual and group 
test scores. Analysis of the data obtained 
from these tests showed the following 


results concerning group testing: 


J 


1. It is possible to construct a phonograph- 
ically-recorded test, requiring subjects to se- 
lect from two possibilities the correct pro- 
nunciation of a word, which will yield scores 
of adequate reliability, as evidenced by the 
reliability coefficient of .93 obtained on the 
expanded group test. 


2. This test can be administered conveniently 
and quickly to large groups of students. 


3. Correlation between a group test of this form 
and an individual test requiring the students 
to pronounce the same words shows that they 
are positively related, but that they are 
probably not measuring the same abilities. 
Coefficient of correlation of the two tests 


was .68. 


j. Selection of test items which will be of 
suitable difficulty level for a group test of 
this form necessitates a considerable depart- 
ure from a criterion of frequency of use in 
the students’ usual vocabulary. It is not 
possible to employ in this type of testing 
many words which the students habitually 
mispronounce, since they immediately recog- 
nize the pronunciation error when it is heard 
on the record, even though they habitually 


make the same error in their own speech. 


5. This form of test is not suitable for individual 
selection of students who make many care- 
less errors in ordinary pronunciation, but 
seems rather to be measuring the extent of 
the students’ knowledge of how a list of less 
commonly occurring words should be pro 
nounced. As such it may be useful as a 
group test for dividing students according 
to their knowledge of correctness of pronun- 
ciation. 


The final group test 


In order to establish norms of per- 
formance on a group test sampling the 
subjects’ knowledge of correctness of pro- 
nunciation, a final group test of record- 
ed paired pronunciations was construct- 
ed. The material of the tesc consisted 
of seventy-eight words chosen from the 
expanded test because they showed con- 
sistency of error from test form to test 
form, that is, they were words both mis 
pronounced and misjudged as to cor- 
rectness of pronunciation by the same 


student. To these were added twenty- 
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two words that were on the list of words 
distinguishing the twenty-five good pro- 
nouncers from the twenty-five poor pro- 
nouncers, in the group of fifty subjects, 
on the basis of actual pronunciation 
the 
These one hundred words were 


performance on individual test. 
incor- 
porated into a recorded test, employing 
the same manner of construction as the 


two previous group tests. 


The final group test of pronunciation 
judgment was administered to one thou- 
sand university freshmen enrolled in the 
Principles of Speech course at the State 
University of lowa. Normative data 
were compiled from the scores thus ob- 
tained. that 


mean score for all students was 63.76, 


These data showed the 


with a standard deviation of 8.49. The 
means were also computed separately for 


the six hundred and twenty-seven men. 


and the three hundred and twenty-three 
women. The results of these computa- 
tions were: for the men, a mean score of 
62.6 with a standard deviation of 8.56, 
and for the women a mean score of 65.34 
with a standard deviation of 7.94. 


Percentile ranks for the scores of men 
and women were computed separately. 
Quartile ranks will serve for comparison: 
seventy-fifth percentile, for men 68.9, 
for women 71.65; fiftieth percentile, for 
men 62.8, for women 65.85; twenty-fifth 
percentile, for men 56.95, for women 
60.25. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


The original purpose of the various 
experimental steps in this study was to 
search for a method of testing that would 
(1) enable large groups of students to be 
tested within a comparatively short time, 
(2) yield reliable scores, and (3) make 
possible the classification of such  stu- 
dents according to their respective levels 
of skill in pronunciation. 
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which 


The group testing procedure 
was developed seems reasonably accur- 
ate with respect to the first of the above- 
stated goals. Experience with it has 
shown that it can be administered con- 
venienily and efficiently to large num- 
students. 


bers of No special problems 


of test administration were discovered, 


other than those concerned with insur- 
ing adequate playback of records and 
reasonable conditions for hearing the 
test by the students. The second goal 
also seems reasonably well attained. At 
least so far as is indicated by a correla- 
tion between halves of the test for fifty 
students, the reliability was judged to 


be adequate. 


Attainment of the third goal, how- 
ever, has not been achieved in the course 
of the test development herein described. 
It is not possible to say from the data 
which were obtained to what extent the 
scores from the group test are related to 
students to 


the ability of pronounce 


words in their ordinary speaking. A 
systematic validity study would be re- 
quired to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion on this point. Such a study would 
the 


habits in actual speaking situations and 


measure subject's pronunc iation 


correlate the measures with scores on 


the group test. It would be possible, 
following such examination, to deter- 
mine whether or not the group test 
would have predictive value in determin 
ing the level of individual pronouncing 
ability. In connection with such a valid- 
ity study it would seem to be of impor- 
tance, also, to secure data concerning 
the the 


correlation of pronunc¢ lation 


measures with other tests of language 
skill. The question of the relationship 
between the group pronunciation test 
and vocabulary measures seems particu- 


larly pertinent. 


In summarizing this discussion, it may 
be stated that it has been demonstrated 
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that a certain type of group testing pro- 


cedure can be employed to secure relia- 
ble test scores and that the procedure is 
administratively convenient. Although 
the final evaluation of the test as a pre- 


dictive device has had to be left to later 
research, it. is hoped that the present 
study has opened up the field of the ob- 
jective testing of pronunciation and laid 
the groundwork for further research. 
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Michigan State College 


I. Public Address 


Auer, J. Jeffery, “Tom Corwin: King of the 
Stump,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of Wis- 
consin, 1947. 


This study appraises the historical significance 


of Thomas Corwin (1794-1865), his influence 
upon public opinion, and his methods of per 
suasion. Because few men have relied so ex 
clusively upon the power of the spoken word 
to influence the men of their times, this bio 
graphical study focuses upon Corwin’s abilities 
as a public speaker. 

Corwin was a respected leader of the Whig 
party until it died, unwept, of acute indecision. 
To it he gave the best of his forceful and color- 
ful personality, his uncommon political sense, 
and the power of his eloquence. An able Con- 
“the 
in the parliamentary 
of the Senate he was judged “the equal of Clay 


and Webster”; 


gressional debater, he called terro1 


of the 


was 
House”; oratory 


and on the campaign circuit 
he was the acknowledged “king of the stump.” 
Later he joined the new Republican party, in 
1858 aiding Lincoln against Douglas, and in 
1860 campaigning for him in ten states. 

In 1847 Corwin led the opposition to Polk 
and the war with Mexico, denouncing the doc- 
of Manifest 
polemic for which he was hanged in effigy and 


traitor. Yet 


trine Destiny in a bitter Senate 


called a later he served ably as 


Minister to Mexico, in what Lincoln called his 
most important diplomatic assignment. 

On the crisis question Corwin stood with 
those who hated slavery, yet when it threatened 
to split the Union he counseled compromise 
and, as chairman of the Committee of Thirty- 
Three, championed the “Corwin Amendment” 
in a last-minute effort to avert civil conflict. 

On each of these issues Corwin was the cham 
pion of a lost cause, and such men are often 
forgotten in the perspective of history; but, by 
every measure of influence, he was one of the 
most effective moulders of public opinion in 


his times. In private life Corwin was nationally 


*The assistance of many persons in the field, 
particularly those directors of graduate work 
in speech and drama who have cooperated in 
providing the abstracts here reported, has made 
possible this section. 


famed as a legal advocate, “wringing verdicts 


from cold-blooded jurymen in spite of law, 
and fact, and justice.” In his public caree1 
he held office for thirty-seven years and was 


defeated at the polls but once; for almost three 
decades he was the favorite 
Ohio. 


as his party’s most effective orator; 


political son of 
In national campaigns he was regarded 
probably 
Democratic 


no opponent of the party in his 


lifetime was so feared or so bitterly attacked. 


Any review of Corwin’s characteristics as a 
speaker must begin with his platform person- 
ality. His innate friendliness and geniality made 


him at home before an audience. Possessing a 
compact, erect figure, expressive eyes and high- 
ly mobile features, Corwin’s appearance was 
always impressive, and his swarthy complexion 
—‘‘the blackest white man in the United States” 
—stamped him with an effective political trade 
mark. He flexible 


voice, augmented by unusually free gestures and 


had a strong, mellow, and 


facial expressions. It is unlikely that the sheer 


physical aspects of his public speaking 


were 


excelled by any other American orator 


An extremely versatile speaker, Corwin was 
most effective on the stump: extemporaneous 
familiar and conversational rather than didactic 
He knew 


ruled 


more demonstrative than deliberative 


people and the passions that them; 


though he was never called a demagogue, he 
had a way of winning friends as well as votes 
in his denunciatory, hortatory, argumentative 


and rollicking campaign speeches. 


Much of 


wit. Like Lincoln, he knew the persuasive value 


Corwin’s fame stemmed from his 


of folk-tales, humorous illustrations, and pun 


gent satire. His audiences were entertained 


while they were instructed. 


Invention and disposition in Corwin’s speeches 
marked him as both a logician and a rhetori- 
cian. Logic provided the framework; his innate 
likes, 
helped him select the most effective rhetorical 
elements to complete the structure. Within the 
classical pattern of organization and proof the 
self-educated 


sense of audience desires, and purposes 


Corwin packed a 


exhaustible supply of historical allusions and 


seemingly in- 
droll stories. His speeches were garnished with 


highflown imagery, hyperbole, word-pictures. 
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and occasional rhetorical flights of fancy that 
revealed wide knowledge and a rich imagination. 

In the turbulent society of his times, with 
platform giants on every hand, Tom Corwin was 
a pre-eminent advocate, a master of polemics, 
and king of the stump. 


Abstracted by J. JEFFERY Aver, Oberlin College 


Bohman, George Vroom, “The Development 
of Secular American Public Address to 
1787,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of Wis- 
consin, 1947. 


Secular American public address to 1787 was 
studied primarily through contemporary evi- 
dence in the principal diaries, journals, and 
texts of speeches and a substantial sampling of 
letters, newspapers, documents; and memoirs. 
So far as is known, much of the data has not 
been used by previous writers on this period. 
The nature of available data largely governed 
the application of methods of historical and 
rhetorical analysis to these topics: (1) factors 
influencing the development of early American 
public address, (2) legislative speaking in the 
general assemblies, (3) speaking in congresses, 
(4) legal speaking, (5) academic speaking, and 
6) popular speaking. 

Ihe chief factors determining the general 
development of secular and religious public 
address in America have already been reviewed 
in the author's essay in the History and Crit- 
icism of American Public Address. Especially 
the European origins of the principal oratorical 
institutions have been more fully traced in this 
thesis. 

Representatives in the general assemblies 
engaged in usually long and tedious but some- 
times vigorous debates. Speaking varied from 
the awkward and ineffective to able persuasion 
and some men gained reputations for eloquence. 
In addition to debates, assemblies heard cere- 
monial “disabling” speeches and the formal 
petition of rights by elected Speakers. Governors 
delivered many carefully prepared, usually oral 
messages which ranged from the perfunctory 
to the irritable and caustic, though some gover- 
nors tried to adapt their appeals to reluctant 
or stubborn assemblies. Both formal and _in- 
formal speaking occurred in council debates, 
committee meetings, conferences, hearings, judi- 
cial proceedings of the lower house, and special 
ceremonies. 

A high proportion of experienced and well- 
trained men attended the Continental Congress, 
but some were poorly equipped for debating. 


Tedium, contentiousness, and noisiness were 
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common criticisms, Speaking was largely ex- 
temporaneous. John Adams, Richard Henry 
Lee, James Wilson, and James Madison achieved 
superior reputations as speakers. In speeches, 
examples of clear organization, specific and 
concrete support for ideas, sound argument, and 
clever refutation were more common than well- 
adapted emotional appeals. 

In courts, speeches of judges and argument 
by lay parties and counsel comprised the public 
address. Judges spoke at ceremonial court occa- 
sions, charged grand and petit juries, and 
delivered oral opinions. Primarily, the charge 
instructed a jury, but often judges used grand 
juries as sounding boards for personal and 
political pleas of greater vividness than the 
customary dull, eclectic outlines of duties and 
crimes: In trials, some lawyers drew large crowds 
and gained reputations for eloquence, but re- 
ports of speeches are few. 

Quarter-days, commencements, and _ other 
academic ceremonies at first featured orations 
and disputations in Latin and other ancient 
languages. Later, many orations, forensic dis- 
putations, dialogues, poems, and essays were 
delivered in English. These exercises primarily 
demonstrated the education of the speakers, 
but just prior to the Revolution also began to 
serve as vehicles for discussion of current issues. 

By 1787, popular speaking chiefly included 
deliberative speeches at public meetings, cere- 
monial speeches, and lectures. In New Eng- 
land town meetings, freedom of speech encour- 
aged participation in debates which varied from 
long and controversial arguments to routine 
explanations, During prerevolutionary agita 
tion, town meetings were important vehicles of 
organization and propaganda. Elsewhere, to 
resist British policies, public meetings debated 
resolutions and chose delegates to congresses. 
The celebration of the Boston Massacre pro- 
duced the first regular, secular, commemorative 
speeches, followed by the Fourth of July and 
Masonic orations. The texts yielded detailed 
comparisons of topics and patterns of composi- 
tion and style. Beginning early in the eighteenth 
century, speeches at public lectures and meet 
ings of learned societies initiated programs of 
adult education, encouraged by increased leisure 
time and interest. 

Generally, the colonists seemed to limit secular 
speaking to the needs of forensic and delibera- 
tive processes. Except for academic exercises, 
secular ceremonial speaking developed slowly 
and in conjunction with deliberative functions. 
The recognition and protection of the right to 
talk an argument to a conclusion especially 
encouraged extensive forensic and deliberative 





1go 


speaking. When this period of American public 


address whole, yet studied in 
glib 
inaccurate to 
varied content, style, and manner of speaking 


or the the 


is viewed as a 
detail, simple labels and generalizations 


previously used are describe its 


effectiveness with which public 


address functioned. 


\bstracted by Grorce V. BoHMAN, Wayne Uni- 


versity 


Chester, Giraud, “The Radio Commentaries 
of H. V. Kaltenborn: A Case Study in 
Persuasion,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Wisconsin, 1947. 


The purpose of this case study was to inves- 
tigate the career and commentaries of H. V. 
Kaltenborn in an effort to gain the information 
and insight prerequisite to a conclusive evalua- 
the radio 
mentator. We postulated that it is in the public 
interest for 


tion of the role and effect of com- 


commentators to editorialize pro- 


vided: 1) they openly declare their premises; 
2) they do not select facts to suit their point 
of view by innuendo or suppression; 3) they do 
not in their choice of topics “ride a hobby- 
death.” The 
constructed 
Most of the 


gained access, such as Kaltenborn’s scripts from 


horse to thesis, with few excep- 


tions, was from primary source 


materials. materials to which we 
1935 to 1944, his personal scrapbooks, papers, 


and fan-mail, and the complete files of his 
negotiations and correspondence with networks, 
sponsors, advertising agencies, government offi- 
cials, and private individuals, are not available 
for general public scrutiny. Direct observations 
were made and insights gained during almost 
Kaltenborn’s home. 


two months residence in 


Of Kaltenborn’s 25 years of radio commen 


tary, 17 were reviewed in detail. We read ex- 
cerpts of his radio comments from 1923 to 1930 
as reported in the Brooklyn Eagle. We examined 
1,268 stenographic transcripts and rough manu- 
scripts from 1935 to 1944. A biographical in- 
vestigation was undertaken to supply a_ brief 


account of Kaltenborn’s life. 


In the absence of standard techniques for 
handling radio commentaries, we adopted the 
method of critical perusal of each script, bring- 
ing to bear the benefit of historical hindsight 
and logical criteria of consistency and valida- 
tion. Out of such perusal certain of Kalten- 
born’s statements emerged as identifiable opin- 
ions on important issues of the day. As the study 
progressed, it was possible to formulate trends 
of comment on various topics. In the presenta- 
tion of evidence we adhered, by and large, to 
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and 
techniques of persuasion thus came to light. 
Few 


style 


Kaltenborn’s 


the inductive method. 


Kaltenborn 
maintained thoroughly consistent positions. On 


issues emerged on which 
certain issues, as judged with historical -hind- 


sight, he was markedly wrong in his analyses; 
on some others he displayed unusual acumen. 
Our examination of his broadcast record sug- 
gested that Kaltenborn did not always adhere 
to the prescription that a commentator must 


not “ride a hobby-horse.” Through a calcu- 
lated selection and repetition of symbols, he 
used his broadcast period, particularly in 1942, 
as a propaganda medium with a view toward 
influencing mass behavior. He perfected tech- 
niques for suggesting ideas by selection of data, 
repetition, vocal inflection, and exhortation. 
Significant public, network, and sponsor pres- 
sures were brought to bear on Kaltenborn, but 
his position in radio seems to have been suf- 
have enabled him to with- 


ficiently secure to 


stand such pressures when he so desired. 
Abstracted by Giraup CHester, Cornell Univer- 
sity 


Crandell, Stewart Judson, “Social Control 
Techniques in the Speeches of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, Northwestern University, 


1946. 

Ihe purpose of this study is to analyze the 
social control techniques in the propaganda 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
with particular reference to their speeches. Al- 
though consideration has been given to the 
total program and history of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, this study is 


centered upon the temperance propaganda of 
the W.C.T.U. 1905, 
the organization exerted its major share of in 


between 1874 and when 
/ 


fluence. The methodology for this study pat 


takes of history, sociology, social psychology 
and rhetoric; the major sources for the socio- 
logical and _ sociopsychological methodology 
were Jerome Davis’ Contemporary Social Move- 
ments and Richard T. La Piere’s Collective Be 
havior. 


The W.C.T.U. 
reform an efficiency of operation through their 


brought to the prohibition 
plan of organization which allowed the national 
Union to map out the general strategy and to 
provide help while giving the state organizations 
autonomy of action. The major emphasis was 
given to the argument of defense of the home, 
which implied granting the ballot to women 
on the prohibition question, if men continued 
saloon instead of the home. 


to vote for the 
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“Total abstinence was endorsed, directly and in- 
directly, by the teachings of Christianity as the 
proper moral code, and by the teachings of 
science as the proper physical code for individ- 
ual living. Total abstinence was necessary if 
democracy were to succeed; individual and 
group sobriety were required for responsible 
government and social progress. The economic 
argument of increased industrial efficiency was 
also stressed. One of their principal weaknesses 
was their violation of two standards of socio- 
logical validity, the requirement of greater 
benefit than inconvenience to the members of 
society and the standard precluding the viola- 


tion of the “passion for liberty.’ 

Strong leadership developed in Frances E. 
Willard, around whom the membership rallied 
and in whom the efforts and characteristics of 
the white-ribboners were symbolized during her 
lifetime. Following Miss Willard’s death the 
organization has revealed a constant reliance 
upon her as a source of inspiration. Since 1900 
leadership has been in the hands of older 
women, a phenomenon which is indicative of 
growing institutionalization. 

In order to promote prohibition propaganda, 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union em- 
ployed all available means and techniques in 
all possible channels. The use of the press was 
encouraged from the start, and temperance 
literature, in the form of tracts, pamphlets, and 
W.C.T.U. periodicals, was widely distributed. 
The most important non-verbal technique was 
the use of the white ribbon as the badge of 
membership, although the American flag, the 
Christian cross, and a variety of other symbols 
were used. The spoken word, however, was the 
basic factor in the reform, particularly during 
the first thirty years of the W.C.T.U.’s history. 


The major lines of argument employed in 
W.C.T.U. speeches were reiterations of their 
ideological tenets. Supporting materials empha- 
sized emotional rather than logical proof, rely- 
ing more on assertions, urgings, and pleadings 
than on evidential proof or reasoning. Their 
use of pathetic proof concerned itself largely 
with the milder range of emotions and with ap- 
peals to sentimentality. Almost no use was 
made of humor. The principal related institu- 
tional traditions were the home, religion, and 


Americanism. Their analysis of alternative - 


solutions revealed only two, the ‘right” and the 
“wrong”; to secure cohesion among supporting 
forces they kept concessions to the opposition 
at a minimum. 


W.C.T.U. speakers were explicit in stating 


their goal and clear in indicating the paths of 
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action they wished their listeners to pursue. 
Consistent with this approach, their methods 
were straightforward and direct. 

The clear demarcation between the prohibi- 
tion and the anti-prohibition forces determined 
much of the use of language by W.C.T.U. 
speakers. Labelling was used to effect in relat- 
ing the opposition forces and the “wrong” solu- 
tion with “bad” things and the prohibition 
forces and the “right” solution with “good” 
things; a vocabulary negative in denotation 
and connotation was employed for the former, 
language that was positive for the latter. In gen- 
eral, the style of W.C.T.U. speakers was direct, 
unmarked by any patronizing attitude, with 
a tendency toward polish and ornamentation 
only when concerned with strong emotional 
appeals. 

Abstracted by KennetH G. Hance, Northwest- 
ern University 


Crawford, John, “The Rhetoric of George 
Campbell,” Ph.D. Thesis, Northwestern 
University, 1947. 


This study examines critically some _ signifi- 
cant concepts in the rhetorical doctrine of George 
Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric and Lec- 
tures on Pulpit Eloquence, An attempt has been 
made to reconstruct the eighteenth-century 
thought with which Campbell’s rhetorical writ- 
ing was identified, and to reveal the larger re- 
lationships of his doctrine to classical and mod- 
ern rhetorical theory. The study deals specific- 
ally with Campbell's concepts of, (1) rhetoric as 
an art founded on science, (2) the “ends” of 
speech, (3) the relation which rhetoric bears to 
grammar, (5) the speaker, and (6) the hearer. 

Ihe basis for Campbell’s philosophical ap- 
proach to rhetoric is his concept that rhetoric 
is an art founded on science. A knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of an art is superior 
to a purely empirical knowledge of its rules. 
The principles underlying the rules of the art 
of rhetoric are to be found in the science of 
human nature. Campbell’s writings, which rep- 
resent the first knowg comprehensive psychologi- 
cal study of rhetoric following Aristotle, gave an 
impulse to present day emphasis on psychology 
in the study of public speaking. 

Campbell's “ends” of speech correspond closely 
to those accepted in rhetorical practice today. 
Cicero influenced his phraseology. The philoso- 
phy of Bacon, Locke, Hume, and Reid provided 
the faculty psychology which serves as the basis 
of his classification. His interpretation of these 
classical “ends” in faculty psychology terms is 
unique. In conceiving persuasion as embodying 
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other ends of speech—to instruct, convince, 
please, and move—Campbell gives an extensive 
and a classical interpretation to the term. In- 
sofar as each of these ends constitutes an end 
in its own right, Campbell’s interpretation corre 
sponds more nearly to modern usage, 

Logic, a tool employed by speakers in con 
vincing and persuading audiences, is founded 
on the faculty of the understanding. Here is to 
be found the basis of all conviction. Prerequi 
site to all reasoning is a knowledge of intuitive 
“rational” 


evidence. Campbell’s two sources of 





evidence—scientific demontration and moral 


reasoning—correspond to Aristotle’s demonstra 
tion and probable reasoning, although Camp 
bell’s sources are Locke, Hume and Reid. Moral 
reasoning is the “true province” of rhetoric. 
Campbell’s peculiar emphasis on the inductive 
means of advancing moral reasoning is a mani- 
festation of the empirical character of the phil 
osophy of his day. 

Grammar is a prerequisite to rhetoric. Ora 
tors must know the rules of language if they 
and “attended to,” and 


are to be understood 


because style is dependent upon grammatical 
purity. Campbell’s analysis is both a manifesta 
tion of a national concern over the rules of cor- 
rect language and a consequence of his philoso 
did 
fuse the arts of the grammarian and the rhetori- 


cian, Campbell's 


phical approach. Although he not con 


pronouncements nevertheless 
gave added impulse to the mistake of identify 
like 
Being 


ing rhetoric with composition. Grammar, 
rhetoric, has a psychological foundation. 
concerned with meanings in language, it bears 
a close connection to the understanding, 
Campbell seeks a_ psychological explanation 
that a 


speaker’s character is a major factor in persua 


for the traditional rhetorical concept 


sion. The principle in human nature underlying 
both the speaker's operation on the passions of 
his audience and that belief which is placed in 
a speaker’s testimony is 


“sympathy.” Camp- 


bell’s analysis is a negative one inasmuch as 
he considers a number of prejudices which tend 
The 


suasiveness of a speaker's “moral goodness” like 


to lessen sympathy with a speaker. pel 
wise has a foundation in human nature. Camp 
Roman than 


Greek influence, and principally concerns the 


bell’s discussion reveals a greate1 


problems of the preacher. 

Hearers are convinced by a speaker’s argu 
ments when he engages their passions, their un 
derstanding, imagination and memory. ‘These 
principles of human nature are both legitimate 
and necessary aids to reason. Campbell emphas 
sizes the emotional factor in speech and con- 
ceives the persuasion process as constituting a 
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judicious blending of emotional and logical ap 
peal. His broad psychological analysis of in- 
strumental circumstances which operate on the 
passions is an original one. His separate ap- 
proach to emotional appeal altered the tradi 
tional functional application of emotional appeal 
in persuasion by introducing a conviction-pet 
the 


both 


suasion duality. Campbell also enlarges 


concept of emotional appeal by fusing 
logical and emotional appeals as persuasives. 
Abstracted by JoHN Crawrorp, Wesleyan Uni 


versity 


Donner, Stanley T., “The Speaking and 
Reading of Mark Twain,” Ph.D. Thes’s, 
Northwestern University, 1946. 


It is the purpose of this study to investigate 


and analyze the speaking and reading of Mark 


Iwain. The analysis includes the history of 
Mark Twain on the platform, a study of the 
man, the climate of opinion of his time, a con 
sideration of the rhetorical methods Mark 
used, and his ideas on both speaking and read 
ing. In addition to the usual sources, this 
study offers for the first time some of the un 


published material of Mark Twain 
Mark 
a speaker. 


['wain was first a writer; and after that 
But because of the range, quality 
and kind of speaking he did, his name would 
have lived even if he had never written a single 


book. 
livered almost every kind of speech. 


During the course of his lifetime he de 


From the 


time of his first Sandwich Island lecture in 
1866 until his last public speech in 1909 he 
spoke hundreds of times. He gave political 


speeches, spoke before deliberative assemblies 
and, most frequently, appeared as a humorist. 
first estab 


His reputation as a speaker was 


lished by his lectures, drawn largely from travel 


and personal experience. Among Mark’s occa 
sional speeches, were the few that he delivered 
with a serious purpose. In addition he took 
part in two Presidential campaigns, and also 


spoke against municipal corruption in New York 
City. Mark still 
an after-dinner speaker; the 


Twain was better known as 


endless chain of 
banquet tables brightened by his humor stretch 
ed through the years. 

Mark 


selection 


Twain chose his rhetorical methods of 


of materials, logical, emotional, and 


ethical appeals to suit his purpose Invention 


as it is concerned with the materials that go 
into a speech was largely drawn from his own 
experience. Although Mark used some logical 


appeal in the very few serious speeches he at- 


tempted, his specific purpose was usually far 


removed from logic. He used emotional appeals 
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only as a background for, or as a relief from, 
his humor. His greatest strength in invention 
lay with ethical appeal. The character of the 
man, his intelligence, and his good will were 
the bases of the speaker-audience relationship. 
There was nothing singular about Mark’s 
methods of arrangement. His forte was style. 
In every aspect of the use of language, Mark 
Twain was a careful and accomplished work- 
man. He chose his words with care. When 
he used colloquialisms or slang, he did so con- 
sciously, to achieve a calculated effect. His 
sentences were arranged with an eye toward 
variety, contrast, climax, and over-all effect 
Furthermore, there was freshness and vigor in 
the style of Mark Twain, which had the strength 
and color gained through his love for an Ameri- 
can kind of language. A good part of Mark’s 
humor was gained from his style, particularly 
from his use of: figures: exaggeration, under- 
statement, unexpected turns, irony, and both 
true and false literary and historical allusions. 
It can be fairly said that Mark prepared for 
his speaking in everything he did, in everything 
he experienced. The yarns he told on the river 
or in the mining camps, even the ones he 
learned in boyhood, were to serve him again 
and again on the public platform. Mark 
Iwain’s direct preparation for speaking varied 
from careful, complete preparation to no prep- 
aration at all. He used all the known methods: 
memorization, manuscript, notes and mnemonic 
devices, and impromptu. Of these methods, 
the one he used when time allowed was that 
of careful. memorization with long, hard practice. 
\s a skilled speaker and reader Mark Twain 
had very definite ideas about these arts. He 
made suggestions on how to tell a story, what 
not to do in introducing a speaker, and how to 
make an impromptu speech. Mark Twain's 
platform readings were unique in that with 
him the reading became so altered by repeti 
tions and conscious, changes that they became 
more like public speaking or like storytelling. 
Those who heard him said that he read with 
great skill, revealing with clarity even the most 
obscure passages. 
Abstracted by Kennetu G. Hance, Northwes- 
tern University 


Hoshor, John P., “The Rhetorical Theory of 
Chauncey Allen Goodrich,” Ph.D. Thesis, 
State University of Iowa, 1947. 


This study investigates the rhetorical theory 
of Chauncey Allen Goodrich as shown by cer- 
tain of his letters and articles, by his critical 
comments in his Select British Eloquence, and 
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by his extant lectures. The “Lectures on Rhet- 
oric,” delivered by Goodrich at Yale during the 
period from 1817 to 1860, were discovered in 
1941 in the course of an investigation to deter- 
mine whether any of the Yale teacher’s unpub- 
lished work had been preserved by his de- 
scendants. Subsidiary purposes were to examine 
the application he makes of theory to practice 
in his rhetorical criticism, and to determine 
his rationale of rhetorical criticism. 

The lectures, though not complete in their 
extant form, present a balanced concept of 
rhetoric based primarily on the classical theories 
of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian, with certan 
modifications and additions based chiefly on 
the rhetorical works of Blair and Campbell, 
and the writings of the Scottish “common- 
sense” philosophers — especially Reid and 
Stewart. 

Except in the area of style, Goodrich confines 
his concept of rhetoric to oral discourse. One of 
his most significant contributions is probably 
his treatment of rhetoric as an art, stressing the 
belief that every part of rhetoric is important. 
At a time when the elocutionists were empha 
sizing almost exclusively the importance of voice 
and delivery, Goodrich was reminding his stu 
dents that the value of each distinct part is 
relative, and its excellence is to be estimated 
“by its adaptation to promote the general end.” 

Goodrich accepts the Aristotelian modes of 
persuasion; he discusses fully logical, ethical, and 
pathetic proof. In addition to the forms of 
proof, he examines the “mental faculties” as a 
part of his complete concept of invention. 

Good style, for Goodrich, consists of an easy 
and perspicuous use of language, with energy 
of thought, and richness of imagination. The 
origin and meaning of language are examined in 
detail, and a theory of “usage” is developed. 

The tracing of a close relationship between 
effective delivery and the speaker's ethos repre- 
sent possibly his most significant contribution to 
the theory of pronuntiatio. Colloquial tones, in- 
flections, and emphasis, he believes, are the 
bases of all good speaking. 

Goodrich’s theory of disposition is consistent 
with his philosophy of rhetoric as an art, the 
goal being the “fine adjustment of the several 
parts” of an oration, mutually to support or 
prepare the way for each other. Unity, coherence, 
and proportion are the important qualities he 
looks for in criticizing arrangement. 

Examination of the Yale critic’s work dis- 
closes four clearly defined functions of rhetorical 
criticism. He would establish standards of ex- 
cellence, clarify and help teach the theory and 
practice of public speaking, determine the im- 
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mediate and the ultimate effect of the speech. 
The fourth and possibly most important function 
which Goodrich apparently had in mind is to 
examine the speaking situation in the light of 
the speaker, the speech, the audience, and the 
occasion to determine what methods the speaker, 
as the controlling factor, uses to adjust himself 
and his speech to the particular occasion. 
Goodrich made an important contribution to 
the development of American rhetorical theory 
and criticism. His balanced concept of rhetoric 
as an art and his idea of speech as a basic part 
of the total 
cepted by present day teachers of speech. As a 
half- 
century the quadrilateral approach, current to- 
the the 
speaker's methods and techniques in adjusting 


education process are widely ac- 


rhetorical critic, he anticipated by a 


day, which stresses investigation of 
himself and his speech to his audience and 


the occasion to achieve a desired result. 


Abstracted by JOHN P. HosHor, University of 


Washington 


Hostettler, Gordon F., “The Oratorical Ca- 
reer of Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1947. . 
This 

based 


study is an analysis and evaluation, 


the 
of Jonathan P. Dolliver (1858-1910). 


upon historical-rhetorical method 
The study 
considers Dolliver’s speech training, premises, 
argument and evidence, motivating appeals, the 
role of his personal character, methods of prep 
aration, speech structure, language, and delivery. 
The 


gaining audience approval and the logical valid- 


effectiveness of Dolliver’s techniques in 
ity of his arguments are utilized as standards 
of criticism. 

factors in Dolliver’s 


Important background 


were: (1) his religious, conservative home; (2) 
Dale 


years 


his limited early schooling at Pleasant 
West Virginia; (3) his 


1868-1875, at West Virginia University; 


School, seven 
(4) his 
period of legal study; and (5) his early life in 
Fort Dodge, 1878-1884, where he continued his 
wide reading, practiced law, and launched his 
speaking career on the lecture platform and in 
political campaigns. 

Five premises, derived chiefly from the envir- 
onment outlined 
Dolliver’s 


fundamental to 
(1) a belief that God 
ruled the world and guided the destinies of 


above, were 


arguments: 


the United States; -(2) an acceptance of a sys- 


tem of private property and economic 


(3) an abiding faith in democratic pro- 
(4) intense nationalism; and (5) ardent 


com- 
petition; 
cedures; 
support, especially in his early career, of the 


policies of the Republican Party. The Iowan’s 





career in the House (1889-1900) was marked by 
placid acceptance and eloquent support of Re- 
publican policies, but his Senatorial days 
(1900-1910) demonstrated a growing indepen- 
dence of thought. His efforts in behalf of the 
Act of 
break with his party’s leaders over the Payne 
Aldrich Tariff of 1909. 


tacking the Tariff of 1909 and “free silver’ in 


Hepburn 1906 heralded his complete 


Dolliver’s speeches at 
1896 rank high as judged 


by adequacy of evi 


dence and argument, and these addresses were 


among his most effective as gauged by audi 


ence responses. His speeches supporting Ameri 
can territorial expansion (1898-1902), his early 
defenses of protective tariffs, and his demands 
lack of 
acceptable evidence or illogical reasoning; but 
His 


contained his 


for railroad regulation suffered from 


received endorsement. 
the 
arguments 
Almost all of 


they also popular 


efforts on trust problem 


weakest and were, among his least 


effective. the Iowan’s arguments 


were presented as refutation of contentions 


made by opponents. His rebuttal was effectively 
organized and he was adept in exposing in 
consistencies, turning tables and utilizing reduc 


tio ad absurdum. 


Motivating appeals were important factors 
in Dolliver’s persuasion. His successes here are 
largely explained by the fact that the basic 


beliefs of the people of Iowa, his primary au 


dience, coincided almost exactly with his 


His 


create concrete verbal “pictures,” and abundant 


pre 


mises. use of suggestion, his ability to 
humor added to the effectiveness of his motivat 


ing passages. An attractive extroverted person 
ality and a deserved reputation for honesty in 
life 


Frequent tactful references to his modesty, sin- 


public enhanced his personal character. 


cerity, knowledge, and good-will added to the 


effectiveness of his use of personal authority. 
Dolliver’s speech preparation was thorough. 


His 


memorized, and 


revised, 
After 
1g00 his preparatory efforts were centered less 


addresses were usually written, 


delivered without notes. 
upon stylistic factors and more upon the dis- 
The 
ture of his speeches was simple, logical, and 
His 


choice of 


covery of evidence and argument. struc- 


well adapted to his auditors. language, 


characterized by deliberate simple 


words, complicated sentences, parallelism, and 
figures of speech, was directly influenced by his 
wide reading in classics of literature and ora- 
After 
tendency toward restraint. 


tory. 1900 his style showed a marked 


An imposing phy- 
sical presence, frequent and graceful gestures, 
a pleasing voice, and distinct articulation gave 
Dolliver a which 


delivery was poised, direct, 


easy, and communicative. 
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In the writer’s opinion, only Dolliver’s un- 
timely death, which occurred at the height of 
his career, prevented him from achieving the 
recognition which has been accorded his more 
famous contemporaries. 


Ihe sources of this investigation included 
Dolliver’s personal papers, private papers of 
contemporaries, unpublished records at West 
Virginia University, and interviews with the 
Senator's friends and associates. 


Abstracted by Gorpon F. Hostertier, Temple 


University 


Irwin, Ramon L., “Congressional Debates of 
James K. Polk’s Administration—A Study 
in Factionalism,” Ph.D. Thesis, University 
of Minnesota, 1947. 


This work, a study of factionalism in the 
Congressional debates of Polk’s Administration 
(1845-1849), was limited to an analysis of the 
seven principal debates: the debate over the 
bill to terminate the Oregon joint occupation 
agreement with England, the Tariff debate of 
1846, three brief debates arising from considera- 
tion of Polk’s annual message of 1847, the 
Oregon Territory debate of 1847 and the Cali- 
fornia Territory debate of 1848. In his intro- 
duction to each debate, the author summarized 
the political history of the subject under dis- 
cussion, adding further historical information 
in footnotes as clarity required. The report of 
each debate was divided into two sections: the 
debate in the House and the debate in the 
Senate. Each of these sections was in turn 
divided into the categories of factionalism— 
sectional, party, individual and slavery—into 
which the arguments fell. Detailed emphasis 
was placed on the conflict of opinions arising 
from the attempts of Congressmen to harmon- 
ize factionalism with national policy, on dis- 
covering the extent to which statements of the 
speakers corresponded with facts, and on deter- 
mining public reaction to the debates as reveal- 
ed by newspaper coverage and comment. 

Source materials were of four kinds: The 
Congressional Globe and Appendix ‘of the 
twenty-ninth and thirtieth Congresses, news- 
papers and magazines of the period, House Ex- 
ecutive Documents, and history books and _bi- 
ographies. 

The author devoted a chapter to the rise of 
the Whig and Democratic parties from the time 
of Andrew Jackson’s Administrations (1829- 
1836) to the middle of the 1840's. He devoted 
a chapter to each of the principal debates and 
one to the three “message” debates. 
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In the concluding chapter the author ab- 
stracted and listed the persistent arguments 
from each debate with a view to discovering 
which were merely factional and which con- 
tained appeals beyond the confines of section or 
party. He discovered that nearly all the argu- 
ments fell within the latter category. He con- 
cluded that these results demonstrated two 
things: that a proposed action has more appeal 
if identified with nationwide welfare than if 
identified only with the welfare of a_ special 
interest. and that probably the speakers them 
selves were honestly incapable of making a 
distinction between public welfare and_ the 
welfare of the factions they served. 


With regard to newspaper coverage of the 
debates, it was concluded that although Con 
gressional speeches received a far greater pro 
portion of space in the newspapers of the 1840's 
than they receive today, the public was ill- 
informed on the progress of the debates, because 
papers generally printed only speeches of the 
local Congressmen and because editorial com- 
ments on the speeches reflected the most ob 
vious and unrestrained political bias of the 
editors. 

In evaluating modes of proof and means of 
persuasion used by the speakers, the author 
submitted evidence that extensive research 
went into the speeches of Polk’s Administration, 
and that the speeches were more carefully pre- 
pared than one would expect in a period that 
has been characterized as one of “spread-eagle” 
eloquence. 

Finally, the writer concluded that in all the 
debates except the Termination debate, the 
Democrats were better debaters, in the sense 
of being fairer and more accurate than the 
Whigs. The cardinal Whig aims in most of the 
debates appeared to be to quarantine Polk 
from the American people and to arouse wide- 
spread fear of Democratic irresponsibility and 
political ambition. In order to accomplish 
these ends the Whigs resorted to almost any 
expedient, including at times direct false- 
hood. The Democrats, although some of them 
made quite untenable assertions about our 
“rights” to all of Oregon, stayed, for the most 
part, more within the framework of facts than 
did the Whigs. The Whigs, as one would ex- 
pect of the minority party, engaged in endless 
question-begging accusations regarding Demo- 
cratic motives; the Democrats, thrown on the 
defensive, supported their past and proposed 
actions in a comparatively rational manner. 


Abstracted by FRANK M. Raric, University of 
Minnesota 
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Marsh, Thomas H., “Bishop William A. 
Quayle’s Theory and Practice of Preach- 
ing,” Ph.D. Thesis, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1947. 


The Problem: 


To present a and analysis of 
William A. 


preaching through the following approaches: 


description 


Quayle’s theory and practice of 

1. The discovery of the forces operating dur- 
ing the time in which Quayle lived which appear 
to have influenced his theory and practice of 
preaching. 

2. The bringing together and the examina- 
tion of what Quayle has written about preach- 
ing. 

g. The examination of Quayle’s practice of 
preaching through analysis of sermons, and 
through the study of descriptions of his preach- 


ing as given by those who heard him in the 


pulpit. 

4. A statement of conclusions which follow 
from the preceding analysis. 

Sources Used in The Study: Ideas about 


preachers and preaching which Quayle wrote in 


books, magazines, and personal papers. Of 


special value are 130 sermons preached by 
Quayle in Chicago, which were stenographically 
reported and published once each week in the 
Chicago Inter Ocean, from 1905 to 1908. Secon- 
dary sources include a biography by Merton S. 
Rice, and magazine and newspaper articles by 
bishops and other friends. 

Organization of the Study: In Part I of the 
study, standards set up by recognized authori 
ties were applied to Quayle’s preaching in order 
to demonstrate that the project was justified. 
Part II gives the “climate of opinion” existing 
during the day in which Quayle lived, and the 
Part Ill 
deals with the speaker and the forces which 
Part IV 
theory and pratice of sermon construction, in 


specific setting in which he preached. 


influenced him. concerns Quayle’s 


cluding the principles used in the areas of 
invention, disposition and style, while. Part V 
deals with his theory and practice of delivery. A 
statement of conclusions makes up Part VI, the 


final section of the study. 


Summary of Findings: 


1. The Audience. In the business world the 


main transitions were from the independent, 


small business, to “big business” and finally to 
trusts. Graft and corruption were commonplace. 
Politics at home and abroad copied the tactics 
of big business. Both labor and the farmer, al 
though each group made some progress, were at 
the mercy of moneyed interests and politics. Re- 
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ligion was torn by controversies as a result of 
the introduction of “higher criticism” and the 
various theories of the evolution of the world 
and of man. The “Progressive Movement” was 
checked some of the 


a force for reform which 


most flagrant abuses of the time. 

death 
filled 
In spite of dis- 


2. The Preacher. Because of the early 


of his mother, Quayle’s early life was 


with loneliness and poverty. 
couragements of every type, Quayle used every 
opportunity to further his education and even 
during his days noted for his 


college was 


scholarship. He was known as an “individual,” 
but had a warm and friendly personality which 
drew people to him both as friends and sup- 
porters, He preached positively about such 
basic beliefs as God, Christ, immortality, and the 
Bible, and refused to be drawn into useless con 
troversies about the impending dangers of the 


scientific method. 


3. The Sermon. Quayle believed a sermon 
was an attempt by a man called of God to get 
mortals like himself into the presence of God 
and to keep them there. Every sermon should 
contain a “manly” thought, “brawnily” handled, 
and the themes of sermons should be more con- 
cerned with the spirit of the ages than with the 
spirit of the age. 

Quayle’s pattern of thinking was inductive as 
opposed to deductive, and all of his sermons 
contain example after example. Theoretically 
Quayle thought that the organization of a ser- 
mon was “less than immaterial,” but his prac 
tice does not show that he meant what he said in 
this regard. His style was striking, both as to 
his language and his delivery. Delivery was con 
one which needed 


sidered as a “triviality,”’ but 


to be given at least some consideration. 


Abstracted by THomas H. Marsu, Southern 


Methodist University 


Norton, Laurence E., “A Symbol Analysis of 
Roosevelt and Dewey Speeches in the 1944 
Presidential Campaign,” Ph.D. Thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1947. 


method 
by Harold D. 


associates in the 


This thesis endeavors to adapt the 
of verbal symbol analysis, as used 


Lasswell and _ his analysis of 


propaganda in newspaper headlines and edi- 


torials, to the evaluation of political speeches. 
Six speeches—three by Dewey and three by 


Roosevelt—were selected for symbol analysis. 


These included the opening and closing cam- 
paign speech of each candidate, Dewey’s Okla- 
Roosevelt's Navy Day 


homa City speech, and 


speech. 
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The problem is basicaily one of classifying all 
the symbols into six directional categories: 
straight positive, qualified positive, balanced, 
neutral, qualified negative, and straight nega- 
tive. 

A set of directions was formulated to serve 
as a guide to, rather than as determinants of, 
the classification. Six trained analysts, work- 
ing independently, classified each symbol into 
one of the six categories. 

The results indicate that, so far-as reliability 
is concerned, the method can be adapted to 
the study of political speeches. Reliability is 
approximately the same as that of the Lasswell 
studies of newspaper headlines. 

A re-tabulation of data into three categories 
—favorable, neutral, unfavorable—produces a 
significantly higher reliability and therefore 
suggests that the attempt to distinguish among 
six categories should not be made. However, 
it may be of greater value to the political 
analyst to differentiate between the extremes 
and qualifications even though a slight sacrifice 
must be made in reliability. 

It appears that one trained analyst can ob- 
tain results sufficiently reliable for use in study- 
ing speeches. This conclusion is based on the 
fact that there is no significant difference be- 
tween the average reliabilities of the six analysts 
and the reliability of the analyst who showed 
the greatest deviation from the average. 

A study of the results reveals a considerable 
difference in the type and usage of symbols 
for the two speakers and for the six speeches. 
Favorable symbols outnumbered the unfavora- 
ble by nearly two to one. Roosevelt used more 
favorable symbols than did Dewey. All speeches 
contained more favorable than unfavorable sym- 
bols with the exception of Dewey’s Oklahoma 
City address. Seventy-eight percent of the sym- 
bols in Roosevelt’s final speech were entered in 
the favorable categories. Approximately ten 
percent of all symbols. were either personal 
pronouns or included personal pronouns. The 
percentage was about the same for each speaker. 
The introduction and the conclusion of each 
speech contained a higher proportion of favora- 
ble symbols than did the main part of the 
speech. A comparison of the opening and clos- 
ing campaign speeches of each candidate shows 
that Dewey's final speech contained fourteen 

percent more favorable symbols than his first 
and Roosevelt's final speech twenty-four percent 
more than his first. Teo few speeches were 
analyzed to establish a definite trend. 

The data also make possible some additional 
observations. The proportion of neutral and 
qualified symbols was about the same for each 
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speaker. Relatively few symbols fell into these 
categories. Forty-four percent of the symbols 
were Classified the same way by all six analysts 
and sixty-three percent the same way by five 
or more. Party affiliation apparently had no 
effect upon the individual reliabilities of the 
analysts. 

Conclusions as to the usefulness of symbol 
analysis for the student of rhetorical and liter- 
ary criticism point to the possibility that he may 
find in this method a supplement to other 
techniques which will provide more objective 
and precise information. Such information might 
relate to the study of psychological appeals, 
ethical proof, loaded words and the issues of a 
campaign. 

Abstracted by Laurence E. Norton, Eureka 


College 


Ray, Robert F., “An Evaluation of the Pub- 
lic Speaking of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
in the Presidential Campaign of 1944,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, State University of lowa, 
1947. 


The over-all question this criticism seeks 
to answer is: In terms of Aristotelian criteria 
of persuasiveness, what was the probable eftfec- 
tiveness of the major addresses of the candidates 
before the 1944 campaign audience? 

Aristotelian techniques of persuasion were 
applied to the campaign speeches. The signifi- 
cant features of the audience were determined. 
The speakers’ methods were described, and 
their speeches authenticated. 

The study involves (1) an examination of 
the nature and importance of radio communi- 
cation of the speeches, .(2) a description of au- 
thorship methods employed by the candidates, 
(3) a determination of the campaign issues 
about which the speaking centered, and an 
evaluation of the premises and proofs advanced 
by the candidates in support of their positions, 
with regard to the issues in terms of probable 
persuasiveness. 

(1) More than three million dollars was 
spent by the parties for radio time. The potential 
radio audience comprised approximately eighty- 
five percent of the electorate. Radio audience 
measurements indicate that Roosevelt enjoyed 
relatively larger percentages of listeners dur 
ing speech broadcasts, and interest ran high 
er at early and late stages of the campaign. 
Radio audience measurement and polls of pub- 
lic opinion, when combined, made it possible to 
prepare speeches consistent with public attitudes 
and listening preferences. The campaign of 
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1944 may be said to have begun an era of tech- 
nological persuasion. 

(2) Both candidates were the sources of the 
ideas and strategy contained in their speeches. 
Both were responsible for the language of the 
Both 
information 


final manuscripts read. relied on other 


persons for statistical and_ for 


assistance in drafting their documents. Mr. 
Roosevelt engaged in a great deal of revision 
of his speeches during delivery; Mr. Dewey 
changed his prepared manuscripts only slightly. 

(3) It is probable that President Roosevelt 
was the more effective in employing ethical, 
logical and emotional proofs with regard to 
rhe 


candidates did not sharply differ with regard to 


the main war, peace, and economy issues. 


programs advanced. They 


the military 


agreed to maintain 
commands; to prosecute the wat 
vigorously; to adopt the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals for peace; to provide identical programs 
for social and betterment. Dewey 
attack; permitted 
Roosevelt to select points of vulnerability and 
to attack 


and evidence were generall 


security 


attempted a_ scattered this 


vigorously. Dewey’s logical 


proots 
veak and probably 
not so effective as Rooseve:.’s. Clash, centering 
mostly on emotional and personal proofs, result- 
The 


ed in a Roosevelt advantage. President’s 


case was carried primarily by ethical proofs 
not at the disposal of Dewey. 
The narrow margin of New Deal victory 


leaves problematical the full extent of the can- 
didates’ effectiveness. 

The sources consulted were: campaign docu- 
ments and records, newspapers, surveys of pub- 
lic opinion and radio audiences, periodicals, 
books in rhetoric, political psychology and po 
litical science; electrical transcriptions of the 
and Roose- 
velt’s personal effects. Interviews were conduct- 
ed with Mrs. Roosevelt, and 
members of the candidates’ 1944 speech staffs. 


Abstracted by Ropert F. RAy 


speeches, gov ernment documents, 


Governor Dewey, 


Walter, Otis Monroe, Jr., “The Measure- 
ment of Ethos,’ Ph.D. Thesis, Northwes- 
tern University, 1948. 

I. Object of the Study 


The first purpose of this study is to analyze 


the variables that constitute the dimensions 
of ethos. 
The second purpose is to construct a scale 


that will measure the “degree that a speaker’s 
character is perceived by an auditor as being 
favorable or him, and to sub- 
ject this test to studies of reliability, validity, 
and relevance. 


unfavorable to 


Il. Procedure and Results 


A. Qualitative Analysis 

The nature of measurement is such that only 
one aspect of an object can be measured at 
time. This 


any one of such 


nature that it can be allocated on a continuum 


aspect must be 
so as to be described in terms of “more or less.” 
Any aspect of an object that can be so de- 
scribed and is present in all occurrences of the 
The 
the following are the di- 


dimension of the 
that 
mensions of ethos: 


object is a object. 


writer believes 


1. Direction: To what extent is the ethos 


of a speaker favorable or unfavorable to him? 
2. Intensity: At whatever 


point the audi- 


ence may place a speaker on the direction con- 


tinuum, how strongly do they believe that he 
is located at that point? 
g. Extensity: To what extent does the au- 


dience’s rating of the speaker's ethos affect 
other beliefs of the audience? 

j- Dependency: To what extent do the au- 
dience’s other beliefs affect their judgment of 
the speaker's ethos? 

5. Clarity: How conscious is the audience of 
its belief in the speaker's ethos? 

6. Duration: How long does the belief last? 
7. Necessity: To audi- 


ence’s belief in the speaker's ethos justified? 


what extent is the 


8. Resistance: How difficult is the establish- 
ment of the ethos of the speaker? 
Before a_ fairly ethos 


complete picture of 


can be obtained by measurement, each of these 
dimensions must be known. These dimensions, 
however, are not restricted to ethos alone, but 
are the dimensions that must be known for any 


type of belief or belief-making material. 
B. The Construction of a Test of Ethos 


The writer limited himself to the construction 
of a test of one dimension of ethos: direction; 
and to one aspect of ethos: character. In the 
construction of this scale, the following steps 
were taken: 

1. A list of 400 that had been 
used to describe the characters of various per- 


sons was collected. 


statements 


2. A number of these statements were elimi- 
nated by asking subjects to indicate whether 
or not they believed each 


statement was (a) 


relevant to character, (b) 
One hundred and ten 


relevant statements 


ambiguous, (c) ir- 
relevant to character. 


of the most were selected. 


3. The writer determined the values 
and ambiguity scores by the method of equal- 
appearing intervals. Two forms of the test 
were prepared from the items that had the 


lowest inter-quartile range. 


scale 
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j. The reliability of the test was determined 
by correlating the scores obtained on the two 
forms of the test. Reliabilities range from 
.86 to .g6 with low probable errors. 

5. Validity was established by asking sub- 
jects to think of persons whom they have known 
who possessed good, bad, and neutral charac- 
ters and asking them to rate these persons on 
the tests. These subjects also wrote a_ few 
sentences that described the characters of these 
people and then on the character scale rated 
the person they had in mind. The test clearly 
discriminates among these three groups of 
people. 

6. The relevance of each item of the test was 
discovered by determining the degree that each 
item of the test is mutually exclusive. If an 
item at the favorable end of the scale is relevant, 
it would be expected that a person would not 
check it and at the same time check one that 
is at the unfavorable end of the scale. Thus a 
frequency distribution of the items that are 
endorsed will reveal whether or not each 
item has a degree of mutual exclusion. Results 
of this study showed that the test items were 
relevant enough for use. 


Abstracted by Otis MONROE WALTER, JR. 


Williams, Harry Martin, “David Swing: A 
Rhetorical Study,” Ph.D. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1946. 


This is a critical study of the speaking and 
the speeches of Professor David Swing, founder 
of the Central Church of Chicago, in an attempt 
to analyze the basic reasons for the man’s effec- 
tiveness as a public speaker. | 
[See Speech Monographs, this issue, XV, 1948, 
pp. 44-60, for complete study]. 


Alexander, Frederick George, “Harold E. 
Stassen: Proponent of World Peace,” M.S. 
Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1947. 


A historical thesis covering the life of Harold 
E. Stassen to date. Includes a_ biographical 
chapter, a detailed account of his activities as 
a world politician, and an analysis of his 
speaking style, using the “yardstick of style” 
created by Dr. Rudolf Flesch. 

Abstracted by F. G. ALEXANDER, University of 
Wisconsin 


Bernhardt, Roger B., “Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Application of His Own Theories of Per- 
suasion,” M.S. Thesis, University of Wis- 
consin, 1947. 


Investigating a sample of five sermons, this 
study aims to determine the extent to which 
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Beecher, in the pulpit, applied the theory of 
persuasion that he taught in the Yale Divinity 
School classroom. The preacher theorized in 
favor of some ten oblique methods of presenta- 
tion and against direct, logical ones. 

[he writer finds that Beecher did not confine 
himself to non-logical means, but used his own 
indirect devices of persuasion in most sermons 
in varying degree. 


Abstracted by Grorce A. REMINGTON, University 
of Illinois 


Boase, Paul Henshaw, “Peter Cartwright: 
Preacher and Politician,’ M.A. Thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1947. 


[his is a historical research study of the 
audience and persuasive appeals used by Peter 
Cartwright, Methodist circuit rider and part 
time politician. Cartwright’s life, preaching, 
political campaigns against Lincoln, and _ his 
speaking in the Illinois State Legislature and 
before the Methodist Church Conferences were 
covered. 


Abstracted by Paut H. Boase, University of 
Wisconsin 


Dreher, John James, “A Rhetorical Criticism 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Michigan, 1946. 


Material concerning the background, times, 
author, etc., was gathered from available and 
pertinent sources. Treatment of the literary 
devices was handled by cross-reference in Bible 
Commentaries, Bible dictionaries, and Greek 
Lexicons. 

The Epistle closely follows the pattern of a 
persuasive speech, and was probably intended 
to be delivered by a reader. The persuasive 
devices are mainly Scriptural and legal. Many 
words used in the document were actually in- 
vested with new connotations by the author. 


Abstracted by Louis E1cu, University of Michigan 


Gibson, Mary Baldwin, “A Study of the 
Background, Occasion, and Growing Sig- 
nificance of Abraham Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address,” M.A. Thesis, University 
of Michigan, 1946. 


The problem is that of relating as accurately 
as possible the story of the Gettysburg Address, 
focussing on the historical background of the 
occasion, the event itself, and determining, in- 
sofar as possible, when the Gettysburg Address 
achieved significance in the minds of the people. 
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The main the writer have been 


twofold: to distinguish fact from fiction on this 
topic, and to reveal interesting sidelights of the 


purposes of 


Gettysburg occasion that escape the study of 
the average person interested in Lincoln. 
Three conclusions are presented in this study: 
(1) that the 
Dedication an occasion 


Lincoln considered Gettysburg 


important and made 


careful preparation for his speech there; (2) 
that the speech was not a complete failure, as 


some writers would have us believe, but rather 


that it made definitely favorable impression 


on some persons present; (3) that general and 
widespread acclaim for the Gettysburg Address 
was rather slow in coming, probably not until 


around 1900. 


Abstracted by G. E. 
Michigan 


DENSMORE, Univers ty of 


Grosser, Lawrence W., “Winston Church- 
ill’s Fulton, Missouri Speech,” M.A. Thes- 
is, University of Michigan, 1946. 

The preservation of current public addresses 
for the the 


impetus in 


research student of future finally 


has gained an_ increased recent 
While 
being done in this regard by the Committee on 


Contemporary Public 


years. much valuable work is 


Address of the Speech 
Association of America, this paper differs from 
their work to the degree that no evaluative o1 
critical attitude has here been intended. 

This is, instead, an attempt only to record 
the background, staging and the details atten- 
dant the Churchill Fulton, 


speech at a time when those people who par- 


upon Missouri, 
ticipated in the occasion are available for con 
sultation and interview regarding what really 
happened. In short, this has been meant to be 
a “freezing of history.” 

GROSSER 


Abstracted by LAWRENCE 


Hewlett, Marilyn Nesper, “An Analysis of 
Theories of Speech Arrangement as De- 
veloped by Selected Ancient Rhetoricians,” 
M.A. Thesis, State University of Iowa, 
1947. 


This Greek 
theorists, the Attic orators, Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Quintilian. 


study considers early minor 
It discusses the general nature of 
their works, examines their theories of disposi 
tion, and compares their contributions. 

Before Aristotle, orators fitted proofs into sec 
tions. Plato urged review of the whole speech 
in order to articulate its head, body, and end. 

Aristotle’s Art of Rhetoric designates propo- 


sition and proof as minimum parts, adding pro- 
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Their 


logue and epilogue for the maximum. 
usage depends on the speech, speaker, audience, 
and Ethical, logical 
proofs perform specific functions in each divi- 


occasion, pathetic, and 


sion. Proportion must be maintained through- 
out. 

Cicero’s six treatises discuss disposition, but 
vary in advocating four, five, or six divisions. He 
does not adapt his divisions in regard to speech 
types so clearly as does Aristotle. Cicero’s con- 
cern is the speaker’s most effective arrangement 
of strong arguments. 

Quintilian’s IJnstitutio differentiates disposi- 
tion from division, partition, and order. His five 
divisions focus on best placement of important 
proof. He stresses preliminary analysis of ma- 
terial, and definitely relates style, delivery, and 
memory. 

Univer- 


Abstracted by MARILYN HEwLertrt, State 


sity of lowa 

Kaye, Philip Albert, “A Preliminary Inves- 
tigation in Meaning-Language of Denver 
Ministers,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Denver, 1947. 


Ihe central problem of this investigation was 
resolved into three divisions: 1) the selection of 


the important words of preaching and _ their 
meanings, 2) the changing quality of the reality 
to which the ministers orient their people, and 
3) the ext-»t to which the ministers consciously 
separated woids from referents. 

Steps in procedure included contacting of 
theological seminaries, selecting six divisions of 
religion and a “key” word in each division, and 
the interviewing of fifty representative Denver 
ministers to determine the meanings they gave 
to these “key” words. 

Among the conclusions the investigator found 
the word 


“God” the most frequent “key” word 


used by preachers. The meanings of the “key” 
with the 


found to differ 
denomination, and 


words were minister, 
gen- 


[he majority of the 


context, within a 


eral area of agreement. 
the 
unchanging reality. The evidence indicated that 
the majority of the ministers identified the word 


with the 


ministers considered words to refer to an 


referent. 


Abstracted by Gitpert G. Rau, University of 
Denver 
Ladner, Cornelius Abraham, “A Critical 


Analysis of Four Anti-Slavery Speeches 
of Frederick Douglass,” M.A. Thesis, 
State University of Iowa, 1947. 


The purpose of this study was to evaluate 


critically and comparatively the rhetorical ef- 
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fectiveness of Krederick Douglass in four se 
lected anti-slavery speeches. 

The speeches examined were: The Recep- 
tion Speech at Finsbury Chapel, The Speech in 
Faneuil Hall, The Anti-Slavery Movement, and 
The Union Speech. 

The problem was approached by treating the 
interacting forces of speaker, speech, occasion 
and audience. The Aristotelian divisions of 
logical, pathetic, and ethical proof in the ora- 
tions were analyzed. 

A strong similarity of ideas was discovered in 
all speeches. The general thesis was the Negro’s 
right to freedom. Douglass’ political and social 
ideas were not original; they had found expres- 
sion in early American thought. His genius lay 
in his ability to arrange his ideas effectively 
and to state them convincingly. The orator 
used logical, pathetic and ethical proof effec- 
tively. Forms of support used were: resort to 
historical detail, factual illustration, documen- 
tary evidence, and analogy. He was eloquent; 
his voice was rich, and of great carrying power. 
Ihe structure of his speeches followed the 
classical tradition. His language was figurative, 
his expression clear. The speeches received 
enthusiastic response by auditors and readers. 
Abstracted by C. A. Lapner, Phillis Wheatley 
High School 


Ness, Ordean G., “Gerald P. Nye: An Iillus- 
trative Analysis of Persuasive Tech- 
niques,” M.A. Thesis, University of Wis- 
consin, 1947. 


[he primary purpose of this study was to 
determine certain factors which contributed to 
Gerald P. Nye’s success as a speaker. The 
former North Dakota Senator gained national 
recognition as chairman of the Senate’s com- 
mittee on munitions investigation and as a 
prominent spokesman for isolation and_ the 
America First Committee. In both capacities 
he functioned in numerous public speaking 


situations. 


‘Twelve isolation addresses were analyzed for 
persuasive techniques and emotional appeals. 
It was concluded that the former Senator made 
use of the majority of the techniques suggested 
by contemporary speech authorities. 

After reviewing available biographical data, 
the author noted certain secondary conclusions: 

a. Nye was a formidable investigator and 
critic, but often failed to conclude his investi- 
gations with effective legislation: his speeches 
reveal a lack of definite suggestions for construc 
tive action. 
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b. His investigations, which featured criticism 
of individuals, probably led to his frequent in- 
clusion in later speeches of personalities as an 
interest factor. 


c. His recognition of the value of the sensa- 
tional in his Senatorial investigations may ac- 
count in part for the extensive use of non-logical 
appeals in platform speaking. 

Abstracted by JANET BoLToN, Syracuse Univer- 
sity 


Shotwell, Willard L., “A Study of the Ser- 
mon in Theory and Practice,” M.A. Thes- 
is, Wayne University, 1947. 


The study gives an expository and philosophi- 
cal analysis of what outstanding critics from the 
Greek period down to the present have ex- 
pected of the sermon. There follows an analy- 
tical study of many sermons, including evan- 
gelistic, pastoral, doctrinal, and inspirational. 
\ final chapter considers the various techniques 
of sermon delivery. 


Abstracted by Rupert L. Corrricut, Wayne 
University 


Siverson, Lyle E., “Eric A. Johnston, 
Spokesman for Business,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Redlands, 1947. 


This is an investigation of the role of speech 
as a factor in the success of Eric A. Johnston as 
a business leader during 1942-46. 


First, the results of his speaking were noted 
through a treatment of the man, the times and 
his work. Second, the techniques of his speak- 
ing in conference and on the platform were ob- 
served. Third, the sources of his speaking 
through education and experience in business 
were noted. 


There was little evidence to indicate that Mr. 
Johnston was placed in a position of leadership 
as a result of his effectiveness in speech. In 
maintaining a position of leadership as presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, however, his speaking was instrumental 


to his success. 


The amount of. platform speaking by Mr. 
Johnston, and its favorable reception, indicated 
that it played an important role in obtaining 
a favorable hearing for business. Results of his 
conferences and personal contacts with business, 
labor, government and international leaders in- 
dicated that he also made use of this more 
intimate phase of speaking in his leadership. 


Abstracted by LyLre SILVERSON 
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Swanson, Ruth E., “A Critical Study of the 
Speeches of Thomas E. Dewey During the 
Presidential Campaign of 1944,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Minnesota, 1947. 


The primary purpose of this study was to 
examine Dewey’s treatment of the issues of the 
1944 campaign for the presidency—to determine 
the validity of his arguments and to survey his 
methods for gaining their acceptance. An at- 
tenipt was also made to show the relationship 
between the speech and the personality of the 
candidate. The study also includes the historical 
background of the campaign, the Republican 
national campaign strategy, and an examination 
of the persuasive stratagems employed by Dewey. 

The dominant characteristics possessed by the 
Republican candidate were strong administra 
prag- 
An attitude of social domin- 


tive ability, self-reliance, conservatism, 
matism, aloofness. 
ance is also noted both in his relations with his 
advisors and his behavior before an audience. 
The author concludes that Dewey lacked Roose- 
velt’s sympathetic and cordial personality and 
subtle sense of humor. “Somehow, Dewey seem- 
ed incapable of breaking through the wall of 
and the 


we are told. Dewey is also criticized for frequent 


reserve between himself people” 
quotation of “part-phrases and phrases out of 


context which tended to misrepresent the facts.” 


Abstracted by Howarp GILKINSON, University 


of Minnesota 


II. Speech Pathology 


Allen, Amy Virginia, “The Role of the Rh 
Blood Factor in the Etiology of Stutter- 
ing, Aphasia, Cerebral Palsied Speech 
and Delayed Speech,” Ph.D. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1947. 


The incentive for the study was the observa- 
tion over several years that children with dys- 
tonic speech of unknown or unconvincing eti- 
ology as studied had similar familial and case 
histories. Outstandingly predominant in all 
seemed to be the fact that the child had to be 
bottle-fed because of some incompatibility be- 
the mother’s milk and the infant. The 
discovery of the Rh blood factor and the finding 


of the antibody in the mother’s colostrum and 


tween 


milk for the first weeks gave a possible clue. 
Children who were brought to the University 
of Wisconsin Speech Clinic and whose parents 
were willing to help in the study by giving blood 
samples furnished laboratory 
children gave a 
statu 


material. These 


cross-section as to economic 
(for Wis- 


However, a cross-section of 


, Severity of case, age, sex, and 
consin) nationality. 


the nationality of Wisconsin could not be con 
sidered a cross-section of the nationality of the 
United States. 

Blood samples tested by’ the Wisconsin State 
Health Department Laboratory gave the infor- 
mation as to whether the blood was Rh-+ or 
Rh— but did not give information as to blood 
groups, Hr or subfactors of either groups or fac- 
tors. As the original hypothesis was that speech 
dysfunction possibly resulted from some etiolog- 
ical factor having only “subclinical” symptoms, 
the thesis resolved itself into a thorough study 
and comparison of the literature in regard to 
blood incompatibility, speech dysfunction and 
related physiology, neurology, embryology, ob- 
stetrics and pediatrics. An attempt was made to 
discover areas of research which should be cov- 
ered in seaiching for the etiology of such dys- 
tonic speech as studied. 

Neither .the tests nor statistics are conclusive 
but they that 
The study should be 


are strongly indicative further 


study is needed. made in 
a maternity hospital through the combined ef- 
forts of an obstetrician, a child neurologist and 
a speech pathologist and should cover a number 


of years and a number of cases. 

The conclusions drawn in regard to the study 
of the four forms of dystonic speech of unknown 
or unconvincing etiology were: 


1. That they all possibly have a common eti- 


ological factor in kernicterus, a disease 


entity due to blood iricompatibility of the 
newborn; the area damaged determining the 


form the disorder manifests. 


That a very careful obstetrical and pediatri 


cal study and record must be made of the 
prenatal, natal, and postnatal life in order 
for the later manifestation, speech dysfunc 
tion, to be studied. 

3. That probably a study of all congenital path- 
ologies in relation to disease resulting from 
blood incompatibility of the newborn and 
speech disorders would help discover the 
missing links both in the study of blood in- 
compatibility and the study of speech dis- 
orders. 

j. That some nutritional deficiency would seem 
to be an important factor. 

5. That stuttering, aphasia, and delayed speech 
all seem to be specialized forms of cerebral 
palsy. 

6. That 


fluencing 


there may be an inherited sex in- 


hereditary factor in congenital 


cases but that any disease or accident oc- 


curring later than birth which would trau- 
g 


matize the vital areas of the brain would 


seem to be an etiological factor. (There 
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may be a_ predisposition which influences 
the later occurrence.) 
Abstracted by AMy VIRGINIA ALLEN, Texas State 
College for Women 


Culbertson, James Edwin, “Certain Clinical 
Aspects of Cleftness,” Ed.D. Thesis, Ok- 
lahoma A. & M. College, 1947. 


[he purpose of the study is to compile cer- 
tain data in regard to cleftness and to show how 
the cases enrolled in the Wyoming Clinic for 
Cleftness measure, ‘n a comparative manner, 
with the previous research. 

A resume of background for cleftness is pre- 
sented by a historiography beginning with the 
work of Hippocrates and concluding with the 
modern developments. Various contributing 
causes are presented in the etiology. Studies 
of incidence, intelligence and sex of the cleft- 
palate cases are given. 

Methodology and _ teacher-training, relevant 
to cleftness, are presented as well as the details 
of the founding of the Wyoming clinic. Case- 
studies which present the hereditary, environ- 
mental, social and medical points of view are 
given. 

There is a recent tendency for cleftness to be 
of a higher incidence. Possibly future re- 
search will find that cleftness has one true 
cause; now it appears to be a composite of eti- 
ological factors. The state should accept the 
burden of surgical repair and speech rehabilita- 
tion for cleft-palate patients; moreover, it 
should provide laboratories and instruction to 
prepare public school teachers for such speech 
correction work as is necessary to help harelip 
aud cleft-palate cases. 

With successful surgery, a program of re-edu- 
cation of parental attitudes, sound speech re- 
habilitation and adequate training in mental 
hygiene, the cleft-palate patient of normal in- 
telligence can make a remarkable adjustment to 
twentieth-century living. 


Abstracted by J. Cutpertson, Indiana University 


Lightfoot, Charles M., Jr., “Manual Serial 
Discriminative Action of Stutterers,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, Northwestern University, 
1946. 


The hypothesis to be tested was that mild, 
severe, .«.d non-stutterers are all members of 
the same population with respect to mean per- 
formance for each of three slightly separated 
three-minute periods, when performance refers 
to each of several factors involved in manual 
serial color-naming, and when severity of stut- 
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tering is determined by a measurable aspect 
of oral reading analogous or otherwise related 
to the performance in question. 

The subjects were thirty young adult stut- 
terers and fifteen non-stutterers of the same age 
range. A phonograph record was made of each 
subject’s reading of a prose passage. Each 
record was then played back and analyzed with 
the aid of a constant-speed kymograph equip- 
ped with a magnetic pen. As the experimenter 
listened to each record, he closed the pen-control 
switch every time he detected a stuttering spasm 
and released contact when he judged the read- 
ing to be fluent again. After analyzing the 
defiections of the ink line on the kymograph 
tape, he was able to determine stuttering fre- 
quency and duration. The total number of 
words read served as an index of gross reading 
rate. From these basic data, other reading in- 
dices were obtained: (1) corrected reading rate, 
(2) corrected stuttering time, (3) corrected mean 
duration of stuttering spasms, (4) corrected 
stuttering rate. These corrected indices, to- 
gether with gross reading rate, served as criteria 
for evaluating severity of stuttering. The 
manual seriai discriminative activity consisted of 
identifying colors as they were presented by a 
serial discrimeter. 

The results may be summarized as follows: 

1. When severity of stuttering is determined 
by over-all reading rate, there appears to be a 
greater difference among the respective gross- 
reaction-time means of mild, severe, and non- 
stutterers during one period than during an- 
other. 

2. When severity of stuttering is judged ac- 
cording to corrected reading rate, the respective 
corrected-reaction-time means of mild, severe, 
and non-stutterers may differ no more from one 
another at one period than at another. The 
levels of performance of the three kinds of 
subject are probably not the same, however. For 
all three periods, both mild and severe stutter- 
ers probably respond more slowly than non- 
stutterers, even when time spent in blocking is 
discounted. 

3. When severity of stuttering is determined 
by corrected reading rate, the respective period- 
to-period performance curves of mild, severe, 
and non-stutterers are probably parallel with 
respect to response-release time. 

4. When stuttering severity is judged on the 
basis of corrected total stuttering time, and 
when the usual variable of concern is corrected 
total block duration, mild, severe, and non- 
stutterers probably differ more during the third 
period than during the first or second. Both 
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classifications of stutterers devoted. significantly 
fewer optimum response times to blocking dur- 
ing the third period than did non-stutterers. 

5. When severity of stuttering is determined 
by corrected mean duration of stuttering spasms, 
mild, severe, and non-stutterers may not differ 
more during one than during another period 
with respect to corrected mean block duration. 

6. When severity of stuttering is decided by 
proportion of orally read words accompanied 
by stuttering, the means of mild, severe, and 
non-stutterers’ respective block-response ratios 
may change from one period to another in 
about the same direction and degree. Moreover, 
the average levels of these block-frequency in- 
dices may be the same for all three categories. 

7. When corrected stuttering rate is again 
used as the criterion of severity, the period-to- 
period performance curves of mild, severe, and 
non-stutterers may be quite parallel with re- 
spect to proportion .of incorrect responses, al- 
though errors are not made at the same rate. 
One might say that stutterers, whether mild, 
or severe, make fewer errors than non-stutterers, 
although severe and mild stutterers may well 
be alike as far as error production is concerned. 

8. When all three periods are lumped to- 
gether, and when severity of stuttering is again 
determined by corrected stuttering rate, mild, 
severe, and non-stutterers are probably not 
alike with respect to the proximity and relative 
location of blocks and errors. 

Abstracted by KENNETH G. HANcE, Northwestern 
University 


Wischner, George J., “Stuttering Behavior 
and Learning: A Program of Research,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, State University of Iowa, 
1947. 


In his introduction the author states: “The 
primary aim of this paper is to present a pro- 
gram of research which is designed as a sys- 
tematic experimental approach to the problem 
of stuttering as learned behavior.” The frame- 
work of the thesis represents an examination of 
the relationship between certain stuttering phe- 
nomena and empirical material in the field of 
conditioning and learning. The possibility of 
some relationship would make possible applica- 
tion of systematic theoretical and empirical 
material in the field of learning to the problem 
of stuttering. It is noted that present clinical 
and experimental data in the field of stuttering 
are highly heterogeneous and in need of some 
kind of more systematic integration. The pres- 
ent work attempts a systematic consideration 
of stuttering behavior within the frame of ref- 





erence of conditioning and learning principles. 
Two assumptions are made (a) that stuttering 
behavior is lawful (i.e. is capable of investiga- 
tion in much the same manner as _ behavior 
generally) and (b) that stuttering behavior is 
learned. 

The plan is as follows: After considering 
briefly current theories and trends of research in 
stuttering, basic methodological problems and 
the fundamental structure and concepts of mod- 
ern learning theory are presented for general 
orientation. The proposed research program 
centers chiefly around two areas: (1) the adap- 
tation effect in stuttering behavior and (2) the 
role of expectancy, preparatory set, and anxiety 
in stuttering behavior. For each, related ma- 
terial in the field of stuttering and in learning 
is presented. 

In the case of the adaptation effect, the fol- 
lowing factors are pointed out: (a) “the stut- 
tering curve of adaptation and the curve of 
experimental extinction for either conditioned 
or unconditioned responses tend to be of similar 





form .. . negative growth curves characterized 
by a relatively more rapid rate of fall in the 
earlier as compared to the later trials.”  (b) 


“the operations which yield this particular 
course of response decrement within stuttering 
behavior and learning tend to be of the same 
general nature, namely, repeated elicitations of 
the response by appropriate stimulation under 
relatively constant stimulus conditions.” On 
the basis of these similarities it is suggested that 
from present knowledge of extinction phenome- 
na (spontaneous recovery, disinhibition, etc.), 
“one might venture certain predictions about 
the effects of the manipulation of certain varia- 
bles on the degree and direction of adaptation 
at various stages in the stuttering adaptation 
process.” An experimental program is outlined 
in this connection. Data are presented from a 
number of concluded studies which indicate that 
phenomena similar to spontaneous recovery, dis- 
inhibition and external inhibition, and condi- 
tioned inhibition may be produced in connec- 
tion with stuttering adaptation. 

With regard to expectancy, preparatory set, 
and anxiety in stuttering behavior, the general 
working hypothesis is presented that stuttering 
behavior involves a learned anxiety reaction sys- 
tem. Following Van Riper, two types of anxiety 
are differentiated: general situational anxiety 
and specific word anxiety. Experimental data 
indicating the usefulness of this differentiation 
are discussed. Evidence is presented for the in- 
teraction of general and specific anxiety in re- 
lation to frequency of stuttering and to. the 
course of stuttering adaptation. Similarities 
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appear between certain theories and facts about 
stuttering behavior and those responses in con- 
ditioning and learning experiments originally 
based on noxious stimulation § (instrumental 


‘ avoidance conditioning). In avoidance training 


“the occurrence or non-occurrence of the re- 
sponse seems to be correlated with the presence 
or absence of a state of expectancy (anxiety) 
in the organism. The occurrence or non-oc- 
currence of stuttering behavior . . . is also corre- 
lated with the presence or absence of expectancy 
(anxiety).”” The assumption of this similarity 
between the role of anxiety in stuttering be- 
havior and in instrumental avoidance condition- 
ing raises a number of basic questions: (a) What 
is the stutterer attempting to avoid? (b) what 
are the current instigators to anxiety in stutter- 
ing behavior? (c) how does the anxiety lead 
to stuttering behavior? and (d) what perpetuates 
stuttering behavior? These questions, though 
mostly a matter of future research, are dis- 
cussed within the learning frame of reference 
and concluded with a series of suggested studies 
relating the anxiety problem to stuttering be- 
havior. One hundred and _ thirty-seven refer- 
ences are appended. 


Abstracted by Giapys A. Mumrorp, State Uni- 
versity of lowa 


Wolfe, William Gerald, “A Comprehensive 
Evaluation of Fifty Cases of Cerebral Pal- 
sy,” Ph.D. Thesis, State University of 
Iowa, 1947. 


This study was designed to determine the 
nature of the services and facilities that would 
be required in an adequate program of rehabili- 
tation for the cerebral palsied child. A random 
sample of fifty cases of children with congenital 
cerebral palsy (taken from a group of 746 
children from ages five to 20 who had been seen 
at the University of Iowa Hospitals) was hospi- 
talized for extensive medical and psychological 
examination. An _ orthopedic, pediatric, eye, 
otological, neurological, psychometric, and 
speech evaluation was made of each child. 
Wolfe found that 18% of these children require 
further orthopedic surgery and 20% need phys- 
iotherapy under the supervision of a_ trained 
physiotherapist. Seventy percent require syste- 
matic physiotherapy in the home. Fifty-two 
percent require eye treatment. Otological ex- 
amination is indicated for over 8% and speech 
training for 48%. Seventy-four percent of the 
cases in this sample were judged educable, of 
which 81% will need special schooling. Wolfe 
concludes that cerebral palsy clinics should be 
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set up for the purpose of outlining long-range 
rehabilitation programs; hospital schools should 
be set up for the 16% of these cerebral palsied 
children who require this special schooling; 
special orthopedic classes should be provided 
in the public schools for the 38% who can be 
educated there; facilities available for the care 
of the 26% who are not educable should be in- 
vestigated; and a thorough program of instruc- 
tion should be provided the parents for the 
purpose of home speech training and physio- 
therapy with adequate provision for follow-up. 


Abstracted by GLapys A. Mumrorp, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa 


Avery, Charlotte B., “A Study of Pre-School 
Acoustically Handicapped Children,” M.A. 
Thesis, Northwestern University, 1947. 


An outline of the developments of the normal 
pre-school hearing child opens the present study. 
Reviews of the major research which compare 
deaf children and hearing children are present- 
ed. The problem of the experimental portion of 
the study was: \re pre-school acoustically 
handicapped children retarded in social maturi- 
ty when compared with children who do not 
have aural handicaps? The accepted tool for 
measurement of social competence, The Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale, was used as the 
basis for interviews with the parents and dormi- 
tory matrons of fifty pre-school aurally handi- 
capped children. The subjects were not signif 
icantly different in social maturity from theor- 
etically normal children. Data indicate that 
speech and language play a lesser role in social 
development of very young deaf children than 
in older children. Subjects who attend a resi- 
dential school and those of the same age who 
do not are both normal in social maturity. Of 
the items missed by 40% or more of the sub- 
jects, only three depend directly upon speech 
and language. Lack of encouragement, oppor- 
tunity or restraint may explain the other un- 
satisfactory scores. 

Abstracted by CHartotrre B. Avery, Michigan 
State Normal College 


= Patricia Marie, “Investigation in the 
Use of Certain Experimentally Controlled 
Speaking Situations for Eliciting Stutter- 
ing,” M.A. Thesis, University of Michigan, 
1947. 


Because it has been noted that the severity 
and incidence of stuttering varies according to 
the situation, it is believed that a variety of 
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classifications of stutterers devoted significantly 
fewer optimum response times to blocking dur- 
ing the third period than did non-stutterers. 

5. When severity of stuttering is determined 
by corrected mean duration of stuttering spasms, 
mild, severe, and non-stutterers may not differ 
more during one than during another period 
with respect to corrected mean block duration. 

6. When severity of stuttering is decided by 
proportion of orally read words accompanied 
by stuttering, the means of mild, severe, and 
non-stutterers’ respective block-response ratios 
may change from one period to another in 
about the same direction and degree. Moreover, 
the average levels of these block-frequency in- 
dices may be the same for all three categories. 

7. When rate is. again 
used as the criterion of severity, the period-to 


corrected stuttering 
period performance curves of mild, severe, and 
non-stutterers may be quite parallel with re 
spect to proportion of incorrect: responses, a!- 
though errors are not made at the same rate. 
One might say that mild, 
or severe, make fewer errors than non-stutterers, 


stutterers, whether 


although severe and mild stutterers may well 
be alike as far as error production is concerned. 
8. When all three periods are lumped to- 
gether, and when severity of stuttering is again 
determined by corrected stuttering rate, mild, 
severe, and non-stutterers are probably not 
alike with respect to the proximity and relative 
location of blocks and errors. 
Abstracted by KENNETH G. Hance, Northwestern 


University 


Wischner, George J., “Stuttering Behavior 
and Learning: A Program of Research,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, State University of Iowa, 
1947. 


In his introduction the author “The 


primary aim of this paper is to present a pro- 


States: 


gram of research which is designed as a sys- 
tematic experimental approach to the problem 
of stuttering as learned behavior.” The frame- 
work of the thesis represents an examination of 
the relationship between certain stuttering phe- 
nomena and empirical material in the field of 
conditioning and learning. The possibility of 
some relationship would make possible applica- 
tion of systematic theoretical and empirical 
material in the field of learning to the problem 
of stuttering. It is noted that present clinical 
and experimental data in the field of stuttering 
are highly heterogeneous and in need of some 
kind of more systematic integration. 


ent work 


The pres- 


attempts a systematic consideration 


of stuttering behavior within the frame of ref- 


erence of conditionfmg and learning principles. 
Iwo assumptions are mace (a) that stuttering 
is lawful (i.e. is capable of investiga- 


the 


behavior 


tion in much same manner as_ behavior 


generally) and (b) that stuttering behavior is 
learned. 

The plan is as follows: After considering 
briefly current theories and trends of research in 
stuttering, basic methodological problems and 
the fundamental structure and concepts of mod- 
ern learning theory are presented for general 
The 


around two areas: 


orientation. proposed research program 
(1) the adap- 
tation effect in stuttering behavior and (2) the 


role of expectancy, preparatory set, and anxiety 


centers chiefly 


related ma- 
terial in the field of stuttering and in learning 
is presented. 


in stuttering behavior. For each, 


In the case of the adaptation effect, the fol- 
lowing factors are pointed out: (a) “the stut- 
tering curve of adaptation and the curve of 
experimental extinction for either conditioned 
or unconditioned responses tend to be of similar 
form negative growth curves characterized 
by a relatively more rapid rate of fall in the 
earlier as compared to the later trials.” (b) 
“the yield) this particular 
course of response decrement within stuttering 
behavior and learning tend to be of the same 


operations which 


general nature, namely, repeated elicitations of 
the response by appropriate stimulation under 
relatively constant conditions.” On 


the basis of these similarities it is suggested that 


stimulus 


from present knowledge of extinction phenome- 
na (spontaneous disinhibition, etc.), 
“one might venture certain predictions about 
the effects of the manipulation of certain varia- 


recovery, 


bles on the degree and direction of adaptation 
at various stages in the stuttering adaptation 
process.” An experimental program is outlined 
in this connection. Data are presented from a 
number of concluded studies which indicate that 
phenomena similar to spontaneous recovery, dis- 
inhibition and external inhibition, and condi- 
tioned inhibition may be produced in connec- 
tion with stuttering adaptation. 

With regard to expectancy, preparatory set, 
and anxiety in stuttering behavior, the general 
working hypothesis is presented that stuttering 
behavior involves a learned anxiety reaction sys- 
tem. Following Van Riper, two types of anxiety 
are differentiated: general 


anxiety. 


situational anxiety 


and specific word Experimental data 
indicating the usefulness of this differentiation 
are discussed. Evidence is presented for the in- 
teraction of general and specific anxiety in re- 
lation to frequency of stuttering and to the 


course of stuttering adaptation. Similarities 
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appear between certain theories and facts about 
stuttering behavior and those responses in con- 
ditioning and learning experiments originally 
based on noxious stimulation (instrumental 
avoidance conditioning). In avoidance training 
“the occurrence or non-occurrence of the re- 
sponse seems to be correlated with the presence 
or absence of a state of expectancy (anxiety) 
in the organism. The occurrence or non-oc- 
currence of stuttering behavior ... is also corre- 
lated with the presence or absence of expectancy 
(anxiety). The assumption of this similarity 
between the role of anxiety in stuttering be- 
havior and in instrumental avoidance condition- 
ing raises a number of basic questions: (a) What 
is the stutterer attempting to avoid? (b) what 
are the current instigators to anxiety in stutter- 
ing behavior? (c) how does the anxiety lead 
to stuttering behavior? and (d) what perpetuates 
stuttering behavior? These questions, though 
mostly a matter of future research, are dis- 
cussed within the learning frame of reference 
and concluded with a series of suggested studies 
relating the anxiety problem to stuttering be- 
havior. One hundred and _ thirty-seven refer- 
ences are appended. 


Abstracted by GLaApys A. Mumerorp, State Uni- 
versity of Towa 


Wolfe, William Gerald, “A Comprehensive 
Evaluation of Fifty Cases of Cerebral Pal- 
sy,” Ph.D. Thesis, State University of 
Iowa, 1947. 


This study was designed to determine the 
nature of the services and facilities that would 
be required in an adequate program of rehabili- 
tation for the cereoral palsied child. A random 
sample of fifty cases of children with congenital 
cerebral palsy (taken from a group of 746 
children from ages five to 20 who had been seen 
at the University of Towa Hospitals) was hospi- 
talized for extensive medical and psychological 
examination. An orthopedic, pediatric, eye, 
otological, neurologital, psychometric, and 
speech evaluation was made of each = child. 
Wolfe found that 18% of these children require 
further orthopedic surgery and 204% need phys 
iotherapy under the supervision of a trained 
physiotherapist. Seventy percent require syste- 
matic physiotherapy in the home. Fifty-two 
percent require eye treatment. Otological ex- 
amination is indicated for over 8% and speech 
training for 489%. Seventy-four percent of the 
cases in this sample were judged educable, of 
which 81% will need special schooling. Wolfe 


concludes that cerebral palsy clinics should be 
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set up for the purpose of outlining long-range 
rehabilitation programs; hospital schools should 
be set up for the 16% of these cerebral palsied 
children who require this special schooling; 
special orthopedic classes should be provided 
in the public schools for the 38% who can be 
educated there; facilities available for the care 
of the 26% who are not educable should be in- 
vestigated; and a thorough program of instruc- 
tion should be provided the parents for the 
purpose of home speech training and physio- 
therapy with adequate provision for follow-up. 


Abstracted by Grapys A. Mumerorp, State Uni 


versity of Iowa 


Avery, Charlotte B., “A Study of Pre-School 
Acoustically Handicapped Children,” M.A. 
Thesis, Northwestern University, 1947. 


An outline of the developments of the normal 
pre-schoo}] hearing child opens the present study. 
Reviews of the major research which compare 
deaf children and hearing children are present- 
ed. The problem of the experimental portion of 
the study was: \re pre-school acoustically 
handicapped children retarded in social maturi- 
ty when compared with children who do not 
have aural handicaps? The accepted tool for 
measurement of social competence, The Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale, was used as the 
basis for interviews with the parents and dormi- 
tory matrons of fifty pre-school aurally handi- 
capped children. The subjects were not signif 
icantly different in social maturity from theor- 
etically normal children. Data indicate that 
speech and language play a lesser role in social 
development of very young deaf children than 
in older children. Subjects who attend a resi- 
dential school and those of the same age who 
do not are both normal in social maturity. Of 
the items missed by 40% or more of the sub- 
jects, only three depend directly upon speech 
and language. Lack of encouragement, oppor- 
tunity or restraint may explain the other un 
satisfactory scores. 

Abstracted by Cuartorre B. Avery, Michigan 
State Normal College 


Beatty, Patricia Marie, “Investigation in the 
Use of Certain Experimentally Controlled 
Speaking Situations for Eliciting Stutter- 
ing,” M.A. Thesis, University of Michigan, 
1947. 


Because it has been noted that the severity 
and incidence of stuttering varies according to 
the situation, it is believed that a variety of 
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speaking situations is necessary for a procedure 
for speech analysis. This study was proposed to 
investigate the possibilities of using a variety of 
certain true-to-life speaking situations in a 
procedure for speech analysis. 

Four adult persons who stutter were put 
into g speaking situations. Speech recordings 
were made and the number of words and blocks 
elicited in each situation was counted. The 
percentage of words blocked on in each situa- 
tion was obtained. Comparisons of the per- 
sons’ statement of difficulty usually experienced 
in those situations was made with their actual 
performance in those situations. 

\ variety of speaking situations would give 
a more representative sample of patients’ speech 
because there is a tendency for persons who 
stutter to have more difficulty in some. situa- 
tions than in others. The situations used in 
this study which can be recorded and used for 
a procedure for speech analysis are: making 
phone calls, receiving phone calls, discussing the 
subjects’ speaking difficulty and being intro- 
duced. A discussion of the patients’ speaking 
difficulty allows comparisons to be made of 
their actual speaking performance and_ theit 
awareness of speaking difficulty usually experi- 


enced in those situations. 


Abstracted by Ont L. Backus, University of 


Michigan 


Daugherty, Ruth P., “Investigation of Voice 
Quality,” M.S. Thesis, University of Mich- 
igan, 1947. 


Are there sufficient similarities in voice quality 
that speaking voices may be grouped by audi- 
tory perception alone? 

Recordings of nineteen voices repeating a 
homogeneous series of single sounds were pre- 
sented to judges for determining generic ten- 
dencies by judgments based on auditory per- 
ception. 

1. There are similarities in voice qualities 
such that some degree of agreement is indicated 
when groupings are made by auditory judg- 
ments. 

2. A particular voice quality may be attrib- 
uted to a combination of more than one factor 
of quality. 


Abstracted by H. H. Bioomer, University of 
Michigan 


Dixon, Carmen Clifford, “The Amount and 
Rate of Adaptation of Stuttering in Differ- 
ent Oral Reading Situations,” M.A. Thes- 
is, State University of Iowa, 1947. 


This study is one of a series of related inves- 
tigations stemming from the research program 
integrating stuttering behavior with learning 
theory outlined by Dr. George Wischner. ‘The 
experiment involved 24 stutterers reading exper- 
imental passages five times in succession (a) 
to an experimenter, (b) to an audience of five 
people and (c) over the telephone. Adaptation 
curves were plotted for each situation. Results 
indicate that situational anxiety affects stutter- 
ing adaptation. The primary function of the 
factor of situational anxiety appears to be to 
fix the height of the adaptation curve, but 
within each anxiety level, an adaptation effect is 
present. On the initial readings there was a sig- 
nificant difference between the stuttering fre- 
quency in the audience situation and the other 
situations. None of the differences between the 
fifth trial points was statistically significant. 
Abstracted by GLapys A. Mumrorp, State Uni- 


versity of lowa 


Goss, Albert E., “An Experimental Study 
of an Expectancy (Anxiety) Gradient in 
Stuttering Behavior,” M.A. Thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1947. 

This study is one of a series of related inves- 
tigations stemming from the research program 
outlined by Dr. George Wischner. ‘This pro- 
gram is an attempt to integrate stuttering be- 
havior by means of principles drawn from the 
field of learning theory. Goss’s experiment was 
designed to.determine the relation between the 
frequency of the stuttering responsé and the 
time interval between the presentation of the 
stimulus word and the signal to say the word. 
lime interval conditions were zero, one, two, 
and five seconds and zero, one, two, four, seven, 
and ten seconds in two experiments. Results 
indicate that the stuttering response frequency 
varies with time interval conditions. Stutter- 
ing decreases for intervals up to two seconds 
and gradually increases out to ten seconds. 
Goss states, “If the downward trend is interpre- 
ted as a function of the decay segment of a 
factor which involves anticipation of the word 
stimulus as such, it would appear tenable to 
assume that anxiety may _ increase positively 
with stimulus durations from zero to ten OF 


more seconds.” Certain adaptation phenomena 


were also demonstrated. 


Abstracted by GLapys A. Mumrorp, State Uni- 
versity of lowa 
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Harbold, George James, “A Study of the 
Relationship Between Motor Coordination 
and the Incidence of Speech Defects 
Among Selected Individuals With Oral 
Anomalies,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Florida, 1947. 


Individuals with oral anomalies often do nov 
demonstrate defective articulation, and such 
anomalies when present in cases of defective 
speech are not of sole etiological significance. 
Many variable factors are possible determinants 
in producing defectiveness in one individual 
while not in another who possesses equally 
handicapping structure. This study deals with 
one of these causative factors, motor coordina- 
tion, and its relationship to the incidence of 
articulatory problems among those with oral 
anomalies. 

Thirty-three severe malocclusion cases were 
used, all of normal intelligence and _ hearing. 
Fourteen were found to be defective in speech 
while nineteen of normal articulation comprised 
the control group. The Paper and Pencil Motor 
Test of the Psychology Department, University 
of Michigan, was used for determining motor 
coordination. 

Conclusions: The control group is superior 
in motor ability; familiar motor activities and 
those of the preferred hand are more diagnostic; 
accuracy is more diagnostic than speed; maloc- 
clusion is a significant causative factor but good 
motor ability considerably aids compensation. 
Abstracted by Lester L. Hae, University of 
Florida 


Harris, Lester L., “A Survey of Hearing 
Loss and the Auditory Effects of Acous- 
tic Trauma in Veterans,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Denver, 1946. 


The study was conducted to survey the 
extent of hearing loss of University of Denver 
Veterans, and to investigate suggested rela- 
tionships between the type of auditory exposure 
and the place of loss on the frequency band. 
One hundred and fifty-nine subjects filled out a 
questionnaire relating to history of auditory 
tauma exposure during the war. These same 
Subjects also were given pure-tone audiometer 
tests. A 10 decibel loss in either ear was con- 
sidered significant. Sixty-eight percent of the 
veterans showed a significant loss. ‘The mean 
loss for both ears was greatest at 8192 C.p.s. 

Aviation groups showed the greatest loss at 
2048 and 4096 c.p.s. Non-aviation subjects 
showed the greatest loss at {096 c.p.s., for both 
fats, and a somewhat greater loss at 8192 C.p.s. 
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Subjects exposed to blast trauma showed in- 
creasing loss in high frequencies for increased 
exposure. 

‘These conclusions were suggested: 

1. Greater frequency of loss in veterans than in 
non-veterans previously tested. 

2. There is an apparent relationship between 
flight time and position of loss on frequency 
band. 

3. Relationship in non-aviation groups between 
type of exposure and extent and location 
of loss. 

Abstracted by RicHarp A. WINCHESTER, Univer- 

sity of Denver 


Helderman, Cecil Buenita, “A Study of De- 
layed Speech,” M.A. Thesis, University 
of Missouri, 1947. 


The purpose of this study was to compile, 
from the literature and from case studies, perti- 
nent fact and opinions about delayed speech 
and to make a critical analysis of the studies and 
books reviewed. 

The term “delayed speech,” as used in the lit- 
erature, is broad and general and may include 
articulatory, phonatory, and linguistic defects. 
Delayed speech may be a symptom of a more 
serious disorder as well as being a speech 
defect in and of itself, is usually the result of 
more than one causal factor, is found in chil- 
dren with normal intelligence and hearing as 
well as in those defective in these characteris- 
tics, and may carry over into adolescence and 
maturity. Case studies were cited to illustrate 
these points. 

The author recommended a_ re-definition of 
the term “delayed speech” to clarify the extent 
of the defect and additional studies to substan- 
tiate past investigation proposing that more 
than one factor is necessary to cause delay 
in speech development, to ascertain more con- 
clusively that mental deficiency is not the major 
cause of the problem, and to determine neuro- 
logical factors in delayed speech. 

Abstracted by Cuartottre G. Wetis, University 
of Missouri 


Hood, Philip N., Shank, Kennon H., and 
Williamson, Doris B., “A Study of the 
Relationships of Certain Environmental 
Factors to the Speech of Cerebral Palsied 
Children,” M.A. Thesis, University of Den- 
ver, 1947. 


The purpose of the study was to determine 
what relations exist between the attitudes and 


personality deviations in the parents of cerebral 
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palsied children and the speech adequacy of 
these children. 

Forty-one families having a cerebral palsied 
child were selected through the cooperation of 
the Colorado Cerebral Palsy Society. A bat- 
tery of six tests was administered to the parents 
(California Test of Personality, A-S Reaction 
Study, C-R Opinionaire, Mental Health Analy- 
sis, Thematic Apperception Test as adapted by 
R. M. Clark, Original Attitude Questionnaire): 
the “speech adequacy” of each child was rated 
by the investigators (articulation, voice quality, 
over-all effectiveness); and the general muscle 
and speech muscle involvement was rated by a 
physical therapist. 

The test scores of the parents, the speech 
ratings of the investigators, and the physical 
ratings were correlated to determine their re- 
lationships. Relationships were determined by 
partial correlations holding constant the sever- 
ity of the neuromuscular involvement; inter- 
pretation of results was guarded as distribution 
of scores did not follow the normal curve of 
probability. 

The authors found “a fairly strong relation- 
ship” between conservatism in the mothers and 
speech adequacy in children, and emotional sta 
bility in mothers and speech adequacy in chil- 
dren; “no relationship” between traits of domi- 
nance and submission in the parents and speech 
adequacy in the children; a “fairly high rela- 
tionship” between severity of speech muscle 
involvements and speech adequacy, but “very 
little relationship” between general muscle 
involvement and speech adequacy; “little per- 
sonality deviation” from = standardized norms 
shown by the fathers; mothers tended to rank 
low on feelings of personal security, self-reliance, 
personal freedom, and tended to rank high in 
nervous symptoms and sense of personal worth. 
Abstracted by Artuur S. House, University of 
Denver 


Jones, Martha A., “A Study of the Relation- 
ship Between Palatal Dimensions and Dys- 
lalia,” M.A. Thesis, Syracuse University, 
1947. 


In order to determine the possibility that 
palatal size might contribute to the etiology of 
dyslalia, the measurements of a group of stu- 
dents with articulatory defects in speech were 
compared with a group of students with nor- 
mal speech. 

By using an inside caliper, a small “T-shaped 
scale” and a specially devised “L-shaped scale,” 
palatal measurements were taken and then com. 
pared statistically. 


No significant differences between the groups 
could be established in any of the dimensions. 
It was concluded, therefore, that palatal size 
does not work as an independent factor in the 
etiology of dyslalia. 

Abstracted by H. J. HELTMAN, Syracuse Uni- 


versity 


Kramer, Marion C., “A Critical Examina- 
tion of Studies on Physiological Aspects 
of Stuttering,” M.A. Thesis, Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1947. 

The work of fifty-three investigators was ex- 
amined, grouped under (1) biochemical, (2) 
neurological, and (3) genetic aspects of stutter- 
ing. Numerous interrelationships were discov- 
ered among these three divisions and the 
writer concludes “that stuttering as a mani- 
festation of an inner condition should be stud- 
ied in comprehensive projects involving: several 
fields from which scientists may ascertain and 
analyze data on basic physiological aspects of 
stuttering, all of which have been shown to 
have a probable common denominator in hered- 
itv. The feeling was that many of the studies 
undertaken thus far have not been sufficiently 
comprehensive or extensive. 
Abstracted by Virci A. ANbeERSON, Stanford 
University 


Lee, William Kennedy, “A Survey of the 
Speech and Hearing Problems of 232 Boys 
at the Boys’ Vocational School in Lan- 
sing, Michigan,” M.A. Thesis, Michigan 
State College, 1947. 


Purpose: To find the extent of hearing and 
speech problems existing in the Boys’ Voca- 
tional School in Lansing, Michigan. 

Content: Charts, graphs, and_ tables listing 
each boy tested and showing his intelligence 
quotient, hearing loss, possible factors contrib- 
uting to the hearing loss, and classification of 
speech defect. Percentage figures show the ex- 
tent and distribution of hearing loss and speech 
defects and are compared to those of a typical 
school. 

Results: There appeared to be an extremely 
high and unexplainable percentage of defects 
both in hearing and in speech. 

\bstracted by Lucta M. Nesom, Michigan State 
College 


Levitt, Meriam E., “Five Case Studies of 
Children in a Residential School for the 
Deaf, I-V,” M.A. Thesis, State University 
of Iowa, 1947. 

The author made case studies of five children 
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enrolled at the Iowa School for the Deaf. These 
studies emphasize the widespread individual 
differences in the social, educational, language, 
and personality problems of deaf children. 
Abstracted by Giapys A. Mumrorp, State Uni- 
versity of lowa 


Love, William Robert, “The Effect of Ben- 
tobarbital Sodium (Numbutal) and Am- 
phetamine Sulphate (Benzedrine) on the 
Severity of Stuttering,” M.A. Thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1947. 


This experiment was stimulated by the re- 
search program integrating stuttering behavior 
and learning theory outlined by Dr. George J. 
Wischner to determine the effect of drugs on 
stuttering and on the adaptation curve. 

Experimental passages were read eight times 
by 20 stutterers following the administration 
of (1) numbutal (2) benzedrine and = (9g) 
placebo, but no significant differences were ob- 
served in frequency of stuttering or in the 
adaptation curve. The writer points out the 
need for separating “psychological” from “phar- 
maceutical” effects in research of this kind. 
Abstracted by GLapys A. MuMrorp, State Uni- 
versity of lowa 


Madsen, Ann Marie, “A Procedure for the 
Systematic Description of Cleft Palate 
Speech,” M.A. Thesis, University of Mich- 
igan, 1947. 


The purpose of this thesis is to suggest a 
procedure for examining, describing, and diag- 
nosing the speech of persons having clefts of 
the palate and lip, and to accumulate data to 
be used for further research study of this 
speech disorder. The data to be gathered by 
this procedure will pertain to: speech patterns, 
voice quality, palate function and action of 
muscle closure of the posterior nasal porte, 
tongue muscle coordination, structural anoma- 
lies of the teeth and dental arches, and genetic 
data of persons with clefts of the palate and/or 
lip. 

There were six tests for nasal emission set up 
and evaluated. The most accurate test was 
decided upon for use in this thesis. It was neces- 
sary to have a satisfactory description of the 
clefts, voice quality, speech patterns, tongue 
muscle action, palate structure, dental anoma- 
lies, and genetic data. Various charts for re- 
cording these factors were made up and eval- 
vated after using them on eighteen people for 
trial study. 


As a result of the trial study, the charts that 
are found in the thesis were decided to be the 
most accurate means of obtaining the desired 
information. 

Abstracted by H. H. BiLoomer, University of 
Michigan 


Moncur, John Paul, “A Study of Attitudes 
in Parents of Stuttering and Non-stutter- 
ing Children,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Washington, 1947. 


The study was an attempt to determine 
whether or not there are differences in attitude 
between the parents of stuttering children and 
those of non-stuttering children which might 


be of etiological significance so far as stuttering 


is concerned. An attitude questionnaire was 
constructed consisting of 100 items dealing with 
such general categories as attitudes on discipline, 
children’s behavior, dressing, eating, and the 
like. 

It was found that the experimental group had 
a higher mean score for the questionnaire as - 
a whole than the control group, but it was 
concluded that the two groups hold similar 
attitudes in matters pertaining to their children. 

In analyzing the data on each of the nine 
areas of the questionnaire similar results were 
found, for the experimental group had mean 
scores which were slightly more unfavorable 
than those of the control group. The differences, 
however, were not statistically significant. 
Abstracted by JOHN PAuL Moncur, University 
of Washington 


Pressel, Pearl E., “A Survey of Existing 
Speech Correction Facilities,’ M.A. Thesis, 
State University of Iowa, 1947. 

This study consists of an investigation of the 
speech correction facilities of 219 clinics (private, 
public school, university, and hospital) in the 
United States to provide data for the informa- 
tional service of the American Speech Correc- 
tion Association. 

Abstracted by Giapys A. Mumrorp, State Uni- 

versity of Iowa 


Robinson, Frank, “A Study of the Articula- 
tion Errors in a Group of 240 Speech De- 
fective Children between the Ages of 5 to 
10,” M.A. Thesis, University of Minne- 
sota, 1947. 


Of the 24 consonants tested, 23 were defective 


in some manner; of the four types of errors 
found (substitutions, omissions, distortions and 


insertions) substitutions were the most frequent. 
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The types and number of errors remain constant 
to a surprising degree through the fifth, sixth 
and seventh year age levels; three do appear to 
be sounds that defective children prefer as 
substitutions for the correct ones; and although 
omissions are more common in the final posi- 
tion, they are the most frequent type of error 
in the other positions for some sounds. 

\ total of 4042 consonant errors were found 
among the 240 subjects. The range of errors 
was from 3 to 49, the average was 16.8, the 
standard deviation 10.37. 

\s a group the fricative sounds were found 
to be most frequently in error, the voiceless th 
(Q), s, sh (f), and z, being the first four sounds 
in order of frequency of error, regardless of 
type; the greatest number of substitution errors 
occurred on the voiceless th (Q); distortions 
occurred only on the fricative sounds; plosives 
were substituted for continuants 52.5% of the 
time; labials were substituted for  linguals 
86.6% of the time; front tongue substitutions 
for back tongue sounds accounted for 97% of 
the substitution errors for the back tongue 
sounds. 

Abstracted by BRYNG BRYNGELSON, University of 
Minnesota 


Ross, Francie L., “Comparative Study of 
Stutterers and Non-Stutterers on a Psy- 
chomotor Discrimination Task,” M.A. 
Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1947. 


This study was designed to test the hypothe- 
sis that no difference exists between stutterers 
and non-stutterers on a psychomotor discrimi- 
nation task previously described by Simon. Ross 
used exactly the same card sorting test as Simon. 
However, she matched her experimental and 
control groups with respect to age, sex, and 
intelligence. No significant differences were 
found between the two groups. 

Abstracted by GLapys A. Mumrorp, State Uni- 
versity of lowa 


Soisson, Margaret, “Some Aspects of the 
Effects of Noise in Military Training and 
Combat on Hearing,” M.A. Thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1947. 


The author studied the audiograms of 1636 
male students at the State University of Iowa 
and found seven times more veterans with im- 
paired hearing than non-veterans. Veterans 


showed marked average high frequency im- 
pairment with acoustic insult the chief causal 
factor. The group pure tone audiometer was 
found to be more effective than the Western 


Electric 4A group phonograph record audio- 
meter for testing large groups and for meas- 
uring high frequencies. 

\bstracted by Giapys A. MuMForp, State Uni- 
versity of lowa 


Sokolnicki, Alfred John, “The Reorganiza- 
tion of the Speech Clinic and the Activa- 
tion of the School Subclinics and the 
Hearing Laboratory at the Marquette Uni- 
versity School of Speech,” M.A. Thesis, 
Marquette University, 1947. 


The writer sets up the objectives of a train- 
ing program for speech therapists in a speech 
clinic of a university and describes how the 
Speech Clinic at the School of Speech, Mar- 
quette University, had to reorganize to meet 
these objectives. 

He explains the procedure he followed in 
reorganizing the Speech Clinic at Marquette 
University by activating “home school” clinics 
in 33 private and parochial schools in Milwau- 
kee County serving 750 patients in their own 
schools in November, 1945. Under his super- 
vision the program was conducted by student 
externs who majored in speech correction at 
the university. The service was expanded the 
following semester and out-of-town clinics were 
established in schools desiring them. 

A pre-school clinic for children from four 
to six years of age was established in February, 
1946. The adult clinic organized in 1922, con- 
tinued to serve the many patients who reported 
for service. 

To coordinate the program of speech correc- 
tion and hearing conservation in the private 
schools, a Hearing Laboratory was established 
at the School of Speech by the writer of the 
thesis. 


Abstracted by D. Surape, Marquette University 


Tiffany, William Robert, “An Experimental 
Study of the Growth of Speech and Stut- 
tering Attitudes in Children,” M.A. Thes- 
is, University of Washington, 1947. 


In a study of the child’s attitude toward 
speech and toward stuttering, a Stuttering Atti- 
tude Scale, a Speech Attitude Scale, and a 
Speech Experience inventory were designed and 
administered orally to 28 stutterers and 28 non- 
stutterers between the ages of seven and four- 
teen years. The following results were among 
those obtained: 

Marked mal-attitudes toward stuttering (aS 
determined by criteria commonly applied to 
adults) were revealed at the earliest ages tested, 
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but no significant difierences were found be- 
tween stutterers and non-stutterers. 

Scores on the Stuttering Attitude Scale were 
found to be a function of age, with the younger 
stutterers reacting more “unfavorably.” A cor- 
relation’ of —.56 was found between age and 
stuttering attitude scores. Correlations between 
attitude toward stuttering and scores on the 
other scales were not significant for either 
group. [There was some but not conclusive evi- 
dence that attitude toward stuttering was a 
partial function of severity of stuttering. 
Abstracted by WILLIAM R. 
of Washington 


LirFANY, University 


Walcher, Norma Alma, “A Case Study of 
Suspected Functional Deafness,” M.A. 
Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1947. 


This thesis is a study of an eight-year-old boy 
who has appeared to be deaf-mute since the age 
of five, before which he had normal speech 
and hearing. There is apparently no organic 
basis for the child’s deafness but objective 
quantitative tests of hearing could not be made. 
The writer has given an account of his behavior 
and her work with him as speech therapist at a 
residential school for the deaf, and of treatment 
received by the boy at a psychopathic hospital. 
There are also reports of his examination and 
treatment by departments of otology, pediatrics, 
neurology, psychiatry, and psychology. The 
case is not solved but there is valuable informa- 
tion here for anyone analyzing the problem of 
functional deafness. 

Abstracted by Giapys A. Mumrorp, State Uni- 
versity of lowa 


Wilson, Dale Kenneth, “Hearing Deficien- 
cies Among World War II Veterans at 
Purdue,” M.S. Thesis, Purdue University, 
1947. 


Research was conducted to answer the follow- 
ing questions concerning World War II Veter- 
ans with impaired hearing now enrolled at 
Purdue University: (1) What is the severity and 
types of loss in hearing acuity? (2) How do 
normal and impaired veterans compare in 
speech reception? (3) What is the relationship 
between hearing acuity and speech reception? 
(4) How do these students compare on tests of 
pitch, loudness and timbre discrimination? 5) 
What is the relationship between pitch, loud- 
hess, timbre discrimination and hearing acuity? 
(6) What is the relationship between the Sea- 


shore Measure of Loudness and speech recep- 
tion? 


‘Two hundred subjects, divided into normal 
and impaired hearing groups, were used. The 
results indicate that the impaired hearing 
group manifest: (1) clinically significant high 
frequency losses; (2) inferior ability in speech 
reception; (3) low. statistical relationship be- 
tween speech reception and hearing acuity; 
(4) inferior ability on the timbre test; (5) no 
relationship between Seashore measures of pitch, 
loudness and timbre and pure tone audio- 
metric measures; (6) no relationship between 
speech reception and loudness discrimination. 


Abstracted by M. D. Srerr, Purdue University 


Winter, Louise Maddy, “An Auditory Train- 
ing Program for a School for the Deaf,” 
M.A. Thesis, State University of Iowa, 
1947. 


In this thesis the author outlines specific pro- 
cedures for an auditory training program for 
use with approximately third-year pupils in 
a school for the deaf who have had no syste- 
matic auditory training. 

Abstracted by GLapys A. MumrForp, State Uni- 
versity of lowa 


Yensen, Ella L., “Stuttering Adaptation and 
the Role of Cues,” M.A. Thesis, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1947. 


This experiment was done in connection 
with the general research program outlined by 
Wischner integrating stuttering behavior and 
the field of learning. The writer is attempting 
to answer the question: Will a cue present dur- 
ing the course of stuttering adaptation to one 
passage effect a relative reduction in the fre- 
quency of stuttering behavior during the read- 
ing of a subsequent passage? Twelve adult 
stutterers read a passage with a red border 20 
successive times and then read a second red- 
bordered passage 10 times. During the other 
session subjects read a different red-bordered 
passage 20 times and then a new passage with 
no red border ten times. In the red-red con- 
dition there tends to be less stuttering on the 
second reading than on the first. During the 
second session the mean frequency of stuttering 
is slightly higher on the second reading than on 
the first. It is speculated that the red border cue, 
through its association with the stuttering adap- 
tation process, acquired ‘inhibitory’ proper- 
ties, ie. became a ‘conditioned inhibitor,’ and 
exerted its ‘inhibitory’ effect by depressing the 
stuttering behavior. 


Abstracted by GLapys A. Mumrorp, State Uni- 
versity of lowa 
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III. Studies of Vocal Cords 


Brackett, Isaac Parsons, “An Analysis of the 
Vibratory Action of the Vocal Folds Dur- 
ing the Production of Tones at Selected 
Frequencies,” Ph.D. Thesis, Northwestern 
University, 1947. 


The vibration of the vocal folds of two male 
subjects was photographed, by indirect laryn- 
goscopy, at the frequencies of 256, 128, and a 
glide between 128 and 256 c.p.s. The camera 
was a Western Electric Fastax operated at a 
speed of 4000 pictures per second. A frame by 
frame analysis of the films was achieved by pro- 
jecting the image onto a “flashed opal” screen 
at an enlargement of six times, and tracings 
were made of the vocal folds and the surround- 
ing structures during the cycles of vibration. 
An analysis was made of the following four 
things: (1) the glottal opening on consecutive 
frames of the cycles, (2) the phase relationship 
of the vocal fold movement, (3) the length of 
the glottis, and (4) the adjustment of the sur- 
rounding structures. 

Results indicate that the vibration of the 
vocal folds consists of three phases, closed, 
opening, and closing. Differences were found 
between subjects, as well as for different  per- 
formances of the same subject, in the propor- 
tion of time for the three phases. The first ob- 
servable opening of the glottis appeared slightly 
anterior to the center of the observable folds 
and moved in a predominately anterior to pos- 
terior direction, as well as laterally, during the 
opening phase of the cycle, and posterior to 
anterior and medially during the closing phase 
of the cycle. This occurred at all frequencies 
analyzed. However, differences in glottal area 
as a function of time were found between sub- 
jects as well as on different performances of 
the same subject at comparable frequencies and 
intensities. For both subjects the glottal area 
was greater at the frequency of 128 c.p.s. than 
for 256 c.p.s. Differences were also found in 
length of the glottis at comparable frequencies 
and intensities for a given subject. A study 
of the adjustment of the superior structures 
revealed that the area of the visible folds was 
greater at the frequency of 256 c.p.s. than for 
128 c.p.s., although during the glide, one sub- 
ject reduced the area of the visible folds while 
phonating from 128 to 256 c.p.s. Differences 
in glottal area as a function of time, phase 
relationships of the cycle and glottal length 
appear to be related to the type of voice pro- 
duction. 

Abstracted by Isaac Parsons Brackett, North- 
western University 
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Fletcher, William Wayne, “A High Speed 
Motion Picture Study of Vocal Fold 
Action in Certain Voice Qualities,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Washington, 1947. 


This study was designed to determine what 
observable differences, if any, exist in the mode 
of vibration of the vocal folds in constricted, 
breathy, and hypernasal voice qualities when 
compared with a normal quality. High speed 
motion pictures were made of the vocal folds 
of a single subject at rates of 1000 and 2000 
frames per second during the simulation of 
each quality. 

‘The normal quality showed a gradual _pos- 
terior-to-anterior progressive separation of the 
folds and an equally gradual anterior-to-poster- 
ior closure. In the constricted quality the 
folds remained tightly pressed together for one- 
third or more of each cycle, and the separation 
and closure were abrupt. The breathy voice 
quality presented a glottal area at the point of 
greatest lateral excursion of the folds which 
was nearly two and one-third times as large 
as the corresponding glottal area in the normal 
quality. The hypernasal quality showed a 
glottis which seemed slanted to one side ante- 
riorly, and there appeared to be a disparity 
in the widths of the two folds. 

Abstracted by WiLtiaMmM W. FLetcuer, Univer- 
sity of Washington 


IV. Development of Tests 


Irwin, John Valeur, “A Battery of Tests of 
Speech Hearing,” Ph.D. Thesis, University 
of Wisconsin, 1947. 


The purpose of this thesis was to standardize 
a test of speech hearing. Because speech hearing 
involves both the ability to differentiate speech 
symbols and the ability to respond appropriately 
to a recognized symbol or series of symbols, two 
basic types of test were developed. The first 
type, the test of speech acuity, was developed 
to measure the ability of the listener to hear 
the sounds that compose the individual symbols 
of speech and to discriminate between such 
symbols especially when they are acoustically 
similar; the second type, the test of semantic 
skills, to measure the ability of the listener to 
hear and to identify such symbols in and 
through their contextual relationship to other 
speech symbols. 


In final version, the test consisted of three 
parts of fifty sentences each. The three parts, 
respectively, were: Form X, a test of speech 
acuity in which the intensity level of the test 
items was progressively attenuated (or lowered) 
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in three-decibel intervals over a range of 27 
decibels; Form Y, a nonattenuated test of 
speech acuity; and Form 7, a nonattenuated test 
of semantic skills. 

The complete test was constructed in terms 
of the following criteria: 

1. The sounds tested should be representa- 
tive of spoken English. 

2, The sounds tested should appear in 
speech context. 

3. The degree of acoustic similarity in the 
paired-sounds should be established on the basis 
of recognized physical data. 

y. The relationship between cues of acuity 


and cues of meaning should be controlled in 


ig 
sofar as possible. 

5. The test techniques should be such as 
could be standardized in administration and 


evaluation. 


Standardized administration of the test was 
made possible by (a) the recording of the en- 
tire test; (b) the development of a technique 
of acoustic reference by means of which the test 
level of loudness could be established reliably 
over any acoustic system equipped with volume 
control; and (c) the administration of the 
test over a network of calibrated phones. Stan- 
dardized evaluation was made_ possible by 
means of objective marking and scoring. Joker 





sentences—relatively easy sentences—constituted 
a reliable internal check on subject fatigue, 
change of attitude, misunderstood instructions, 
etc., and thus made possible critical analysis 
of the obtained scores. 

The complete test was administered, in suc- 
cessive versions, to over 800 subjects in Dane 
County, Wisconsin, Schools. On the basis of this 
testing program, the following findings may be 
advanced: 


1. The complete test has a reliability coeffi- 

cient of .Q4. 
2. The scores on the test show a_ marked, 
positive correlation with the scores obtained by 
the formula adopted by the American Medical 
Association for conversion of the audiogram 
in terms of loss of hearing for speech. 

3. The intercorrelations of the three parts 
of the test are: X to Y, .56; X to Z, .51; and 
Y to 7, 85. 

}. The parallel halves of X, Y, and Z are of 
equal difficulty. 

5. The acoustic reference system is a satisfac- 
tory technique in the establishment of the 
loudness level of the test. 

6. The test is completely adaptable in_ its 
present form to subjects in the seventh grade 
and above. 





7. The test can be administered convenient- 
ly during a forty-five minute school period. 

On the basis, then, of both construction and 
performance in field testing, it is believed that 
the test constitutes a standardized measure of 
the function of speech hearing. It is further be 
lieved that, because it does constitute such a 
measure, the test may serve as: 

1. A pre-educational survey to discover those 
who are impaired in their reception of speech. 

2. A valuable tool in the fitting of hearing 
aids, 

3. A standard of measurement in the evalua 
tion of the results of auditory training and 
retraining, and of surgical and medical treat 
ment. 

j- A technique in differential diagnosis of 
dysphasia. 

5. A criterion in forensic cases involving loss 
of hearing for speech. 

6. A research tool in such investigations as 

a. The relationship between percentage 
of hearing loss for speech .(AMA or 
other formulae) and actual speech per 
ception. 

b. The relationship between specific fre 
quency losses and perception of speech 

c. The relationship of difficulty of per 
ception of a given sound to the pho 
netic type of that sound. 


[See Speech Monocrarpns, this issue, NV 
1948, pp. 133-141, for complete study]. 


Abstracted by Rosert F. Pierce, University of 


Wisconsin 


Villarreal, Jesse J.. “A Test of the Aural 
Comprehension of English for Native 
Speakers of Spanish,” Ph.D. Thesis, North- 
western University, 1947. 


The object 6f this study was to construct a 
recorded test of the aural comprehension of 
English by native speakers of Spanish. 
Procedures: 

1. An experimental revision test, consisting of 
35 connected passages of spoken English, was 
administered to 161 native speakers of Spanish 
and 104 native speakers of English, of whom 
all the English group and all but 17 of the Latin 
American group were enrolled in American uni 
versities. The 17 non-university subjects were 
members of a class in English for the foreign- 
born at Hull House, Chicago. Subjects indicated 
comprehension by marking multiple-choice 
questions on the general idea and important 


details of the passages.  Answer-blanks — in 
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Spanish were provided for the Spanish-speaking 
subjects. 

2. All passages and questions receiving a suc- 
cessful response from the English-speaking 
group of less than 7o per cent were eliminated 
from consideration in the construction of the 
final test. “his was to insure that all materials 
in the final test called for the kind of aural 
comprehension skills that native speakers of 
English at the college level do in fact possess. 

g. On the basis of an analysis of the scores 
of the Spanish-speaking subjects on the experi- 
mental revision, two parallel forms of equal 
difficulty were constructed, each consisting of 
ten narrative and five dialogue passages. Ihe 
reliability of this final test was estimated by the 
alternate forms method. 

4. Two additional estimates of the Spanish- 
speaking subjects’ ability in the aural compre- 
hension of English were secured, one from the 
subjects themselves and one from qualified ob- 
servers of the subjects’ performances in genuine 
speaking situations. ‘The rating scale consisted 
of four broad categories of competence in aural 
comprehension, each concretely defined in terms 
of the types of speaking situations that could 
be handled successfully at that level of ability. 
These two estimates were compared with each 
other, and each was compared with perform- 
ances on the test. 

5. An estimate of difficulty of each of the 35 
passages of the experimental revision test’ was 
secured by applying the Rudolf Flesch “level- 
of-difficulty” formula, which is based upon the 
average sentence length, the number. of af- 
fixes, and the number of personal references 
of a passage. Estimates of difficulty according to 
the Flesch formula, the responses of Spanish- 
speaking subjects, and the responses of English- 
speaking subjects were then compared. 
Conclusions: 

1. The final test consists of two parallel forms 
which, used separately, have a_ coefficient of 
reliability of r = +.80 + .o29. When the two 
forms are uscd as a single test. the reliability is 
increased to r = +.89 + .017. 

2. Ability in aural comprehension of English 
as measured by the test correlates positively 
with estimates by subjects (r = +.48) and by 
qualified observers (r = +.78). If test scores 
are taken as an adequate measure of abilty in 
aural comprehension, it appears that subjects 
rather consistently rate themselves too low, 
while judgments by qualified observers are 
markedly skewed in the opposite direction. 


3. A positive rank-difference correlation of 


+.34 between orderings of passages according to 





difhculty by the Flesch formula and by responses 
of native speakers of Spanish suggests that the 
factors considered most important by Flesch 
(sentence-length, number of affixes, and num- 
ber of personal references) are operative in de- 
termining the difficulty of passages of English 
heard by native speakers of Spanish, but that 
other factors not inclided in the formula are 
also probably important. Lack of distribution in 
test scores by native speakers of English made 
estimates of difficulty based on their responses 
meaningless. 

j. Since the test is available in parallel 
forms, with known characteristics for both na- 
tive speakers of English and native speakers of 
Spanish, it should be useful in studying the effect 
upon aural comprehension of controlled differ- 
ences in listening conditions, such as noise tn- 
terference, for native and non-native speakers of 
English. [See SprecH MONOGRAPHS, this issue, 
XV, i948, pp. 121-132, for complete study]. 
Abstracted by Jrsse J. VILLARREAL, University 


of Texas 


Bright, Catharine Mary, “The Development 
of a Test of Listening Ability of Stutter- 
ers,” M.A. Thesis, University of Michi- 
gan, 1947. 


The purpose of this study was to develop 


a test of Listening Ability of Stutterers. The 
test was constructed to test the ability to deliver 
messages, to recognize similar vowel sourids, to 
recognize rhyming words, to reproduce items in 

a series, and to comprehend paragraphs to 

which one listens. The inclusion of these items 

was based on the observation that stutterers 
had difficulty with all these different abilities. 
‘The test was set up and then administered 
to twenty-eight stutterers to determine, whether 
or not the test results agree with the clinical 
observations. 
‘The conclusions were: 

1. Parts I and IV fail to show any appreciable 
degree of lack in the ability to recognize 
rhyming words on this test or to delivei 
test messages. This may be due to the set- 
up of the test or it may indicate an error in 
the basic observation. 

2. Parts If, III, and V_ disclose difficulty in 
recognizing vowel sounds, reproducing items 
in a series, and comprehending paragraph 
material to which one listens in this - test. 
‘This correlates with the clinical observations. 

3. The order of difficulty for differentiating be- 
tween vowels included in the test is as fol- 
lows: ¢ from ;, 7 from zp, 6 from 5.9 from p: 
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e from go, y from j, and e from j. The order 
of difficulty in recognizing similar vowels on 
the test was as follows: e, ay. au, and ¢. 


Abstracted by Orie L. Backus, University of 
Michigan 


V. Drama and Theatre 


Clancy, James Harvey, “The Humorists: An 
Elizabethan Method of Characterization 
as Modified by Etherege and Congreve,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, Stanford University, 1947. 


The influence of Ben Jonson and the comedy 
of humours upon the social comedy of the Res- 
toration has long been assumed. An unbiased 
reading of such plays as Bartholomew Fair, 
Oepicene, She Wou'd if She Cou’d, The Sullen 
Lovers, and even Love for Love, will reinforce 
the general truth of such an assumption though 
it may not entirely clarify the specific causes of 
this influence. ‘This dissertation is an attempt 
to reveal one of the links between Jonson and 
the comedy of manners; to investigate and par- 
tially isolate one particular aspect of Jonson’s 
comedy—the bases of charactezization—and to 
trace the use and adaptation of this Jonsonian 
method by two leading Restoration writers of 
the comedy of manners, Etherege and Congreve. 

Jonson was a_ self-conscious artist who has 
been the subject of a great deal of scholarly re- 
search. It at first seemed that it would not 
be difficult to identify the basic pattern of his 
method of comic characterization, but the cir- 
cumstances proved otherwise. The word “hu- 
mor,” against the loose employment of which 
Jonson had aimed his by no means inconsidera- 
ble artillery, was found to be used almost as 
variously by modern scholars as by seventeenth- 
century playwrights and playgoers. Accordingly, 
the first aim was an establishment of Jonson's 
use of the word and his connotative emplovy- 
ment of it in his comic characterization. Once 
this was clarified (and deliberately made over- 
schematic for the purpose of suggestive simpli- 
fication), it was possible to proceed to the 
comedies of Etherege and Congreve. 

These two playwrights were chosen for de- 
tailed discussion because their works illustrate 
the formation, stabilization, and perfection of 
an individual dramatic genre—the English come- 
dy of manners. 

Etherege adumbrated this new ‘form in his 
first play and attempted to combine it with 
familiar precedent elements. Among these ele- 
ments was Jonson’s method of characterization 
by humours. Portions of Jonson's method 
Etherege used without change, but he made 
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important adaptations in the direction of loosen 
ing the hold of the humour upon his leading 
characters, allowing such characters to weat 
their humour in a holiday mood to be cast 
aside when the serious business of life must 
be attended to. Such a character, as_ finally 
perfected in Dorimant, had still certain rem- 
nants of the Jonsonian humour, but such 
remnants were mainly vestigial or transformed 
into social grace-notes rather than divergences 
from an ethical standard. 

Congreve used the Jonson-Etherege bases of 
characterization, but experimented in the direc- 
tion of added emotion. In his first play he con- 
fined it to a minor character. In his second he 
attempted, and failed, to fuse two fundament- 
ally opposed atmospheres, one deeply emotional, 
the other highly rational and comic. In his last 
play he returned to the pattern as set by Eth- 
erege in The Man of Mode and suffused the 
leading characters with a controlled emotion 
that was integral to the play and did not mat 
its entirely comic outline. In accomplishing this 
fusion of the emotional and the rational, Con- 
greve completed the cycle begun by Etherege, 
and though still using elements of the Jonsonian 
methods of characterization, returned the Eng- 
lish social comedy to the romantic tradition 
from which Jonson had diverged. 

\bstracted by JamMrs H. Crancy, San Jose State 
College 


Dusenbury, Delwin Bennett, “A Study of 
Comedy in the American Theatre Repre- 
sented in the Productions of Native Come- 
dy in New York City from 1900 to 1920,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, University of Minnesota, 
1947. 


Scholars and critics have generally regarded 
the first two decades of the twentieth century 
as unimportant and rather sterile as far as 
American playwriting is concerened. They have 
naturally shown great interest in the few plays 
that remain from the eighteenth cetury, have 
been reasonably thorough in their study of the 
nineteenth century and have delved with en- 
thusiasm into the modern period, especially the 
work of O'Neill, but for the most part, the 
period from 1g00 to 1920 has been neglected. 
Consequently, it®became the purpose of this 
study to consider these “neglected” years to 
determine whether they really were sterile or 
whether they had simply been overshadowed 
by O'Neill and his contemporaries. Had the 
playwrights of the early twentieth century re- 
flected with any degree of significance the life of 


their times? Had they written any plays that 


I 
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might have lasting interest? Had they in any 
way laid a foundation for the twenties? ‘These 
and many other questions served as a stimulus 
to initiate the study of American theatre from 
1g00 tO 1920. 

Preliminary investigation soon revealed that 
most of the significant work of these years lay 
in the field of comedy and, consequently, the 
study was limited to that genre. Because of 
availability of information and because of its 
significance as America’s theatrical capital, the 
study was further limited to comedies produced 
in New York City. Altogether it was found that 
815 plays meeting Dr. Dusenbury’s definition 
of comedy had been produced there during 
the twenty years under investigation. Further 
selection indicated that 267 had run 47 or more 
consecutive performances. 

Sources of material were readily available. 
Most of the important plays were available 
either in printed or manuscript form. Periodi- 
cals and newspapers were examined for reviews 
and for facts that might assist in evaluating the 
plays in the light of their environment. 

To facilitate their study the comedies were 
classified according to their themes. The ma- 
jority fell into five fundamental and rather uni 
versal categories: “Courtship,” “Marriage,” “Di 
Family,” and “Society.” But there 
were other more distinctly original and Ameri- 
can themes: “The American Dollar,” “The 
West,” and “Crime Pays.” The themes of lesser 
importance were “War,” “The New Woman,” 
“Religion,” “Historical,” and “Fantastic.” The 
development of each of these themes and their 
relationship to the social history of the times 
forms a major part of the dissertation. 


vorce,” 


In conclusion, the period from 1900 to 1920 
may be characterized as one of vitality, virility, 
and theatricality, as far as American theatre 
in general is concerned. For example, the num- 
ber of playhouses in New York tripled, and the 
number of plays that ran more than 100 per- 
formances increased sixfold. ‘Throughout all 
this general activity the contributions of comedy 
are very apparent. To be more specific, Ameri- 
can Comedy: (1) discouraged foreign competi- 
tion, (2) explored the American scene, (3) stimu- 
lated native playwrights, (4) encouraged experi- 
mentation, (5) heightened «theatricality, (6) 
provided acting opportunities, (7) trained young 
actors, (8) defied the competition of the motion 
picture, and (9) revitalized the American 
theatre. 

While no definite conclusions can be drawn, 
Dr. Dusenbury has accumulated much evidence 
to support the belief that the comedies of Clyde 


Fitch, Augustus Thomas, George Ade, Jesse 
Lynch Williams, Langdon Mitchell, and many 
others may well be generally underestimated 
Abstracted by FRANK M. Wuttinc, University of 
Minnesota 


Fowler, Frank, “Modern American Dra- 
matization,” Ph.D. Thesis, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1947. 


This study represents an effort to determine, 
through an analysis of the commercially suc 
cessful dramatizations of American prose fiction 
produced on the New York stage from 1920 to 
1946, the changes in structural framework and 
stylistic elements which occurred when the nar- 
ratives were made into plays. Plays written by 
Americans based on fiction by Americans which 
achieved at least one hundred performances on 
Broadway after 1920 were used as the basis of 
the study. The anaiysis of each play and _ its 
source covered the following items: theme, plot, 
inciting incident, obstacle, minor Crisis, crisis, 
incident, sequence, exposition, scene of rever- 
sal, denouement, falling action, final lift, dra 
matis personae, characterization methods, protag 
onist, antagonist, chorus character, foil character, 
minor characters, atmosphere characters, the 
built-up entrance, dialogue, time, settings, the 
reported scene, ensemble and spectacle scenes 
subject matter, suspense. 

It was found that the fewest number of 
changes occur as the novelette is transferred to 
the stage. the greatest number as the sketch is 
dramatized. The length of the fiction to be 
dramatized governs the kind of necessary changes 
more than any single factor. Within an area, 
such as novel-dramatization, short story-drama- 
lization, etc., certain changes appear almost 
regularly. The findings point also to the fact 
that the successful play of the modern American 
theatre is still the well-made play. 

\bstracted by Frank Fow er, University of AKen- 
tuck 


Hadley, Richard Hanna, “The Theatre in 
Lynchburg, Virginia, from its Beginnings 
in 1822 to the Outbreak of the Civil War,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, University of Michigan, 
1946. 


The purpose of this study was to examine 
the growth, extent and type of professional 
theatrical activity in the early years of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. Though complete studies of 
large metropolitan centers have been made, an 
accurate and definitive history of the American 
theatre in the nineteenth century will not be 
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available until a series of regional studies—the 
smaller cities and areas—is produced. 

The first step was to examine files of all 
available newspapers and record from them 
what theatrical activity took place. The second 
step was to evaluate that recorded activity in 
the cultural life of the town; to examine the 
quality of the companies which contributed to 
that activity, and to synthesize the whole into 
an integrated view of the theatrical situation 
in a given locality in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Conclusion: 

1. How early in the town’s history did the 
theatre come to Lynchburg? Early. In 1822 
only thirty-six years after town’s founding. 

2. How consistently were there companies in 
Lynchburg? Fairly steady flow. In the pio- 
neer period a definite theatre season seen 
in the early fall when the tobacco market 
was open. Later, in the mid-nineteenth 
century the season ran from October to 
May. 


3. How many different companies played: in 
Lynchburg? Thirty-five separate engage- 
ments were played by twenty-eight differ- 
ent companies between 1822 and 1861. 

j. What was the average length of stay of 
these companies? Average length of stay 
was eight weeks in a town of 5000 popu- 
lation. Longest engagement was twenty-six 
weeks. 

5. From what previous locations did these 
companies come for their engagements in 
Lynchburg? Most companies came from 
Richmond. In the pioneer period, however, 
two notable companies, Fisher-Drake and 
Cargill, came from the pioneer theatre in 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis. 

6. What physical equipment was available in 
the town for the staging of theatrical pro- 
ductions? Good. Theatre in the Pioneer 
period was equipped with “boxes” and 
“pit,” “the scenery too was good.” In the 

mid-nineteenth century period the town 
possessed two theatres, both of which were 
completely remodeled by visiting theatrical 
managers. The stage in one house was 
twenty-six feet wide by twenty-seven feet 
deep. 

What outstanding managers and stars were 

seen in Lynchburg? Drake and Cargill were 

the dominant names of the Pioneer period. 


~ 


Other famous names in the mid-nineteenth 
century period include: George S. Kunkel, 
‘. S. Sandford, Sam Sharpley, Theodore 
Thomas, and Adelina Patti. Henry Placide 


was seen in the first company ever to play 
Lynchburg. 

8. What was the extent and type of the rep- 
ertoire produced by the various companies? 
In general, the repertoires reflected astute 
managerial showmanship. Shakespeare and 
the eighteenth century were well represent- 
ed but the bulk of bills was made up of 
popular nineteenth century farces and melo- 
dramas. The same condition has been found 
in other similar regional studies. 

yg. To.what extent was the theatre supported 
by the town? Enthusiastic support is evi- 
denced by the fact that many companies 
played several return engagements and 
nearly all companies stayed on in the town 
after announced closing dates. 

10. How much attention and/or support was 
given the theatre by the local press, and 
what was the quality of theatrical reviews 
in the press? The press gave the theatre its 
greatest attention in the Pioneer period 
probably because it regarded it from a 
news angle. In that period, however, the 
press provided several pieces of singularly 
astute theatrical criticism. That the theatre 
was apparently a well established institu- 
tion in the later years of this study is evi- 
denced by the fact that the press apparently 
did not consider its activities as news, and 
therefore did not give as much space to the 
theatre as it did in the early years. 


\bstracted by RicHarp H. Hapiry 


McDavitt, Elaine, “A History of the Theatre 
in Detroit from its Beginnings to 1862,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, University of Michigan, 
1946. 


The purpose of this dissertation was to trace 
the development of theatrical activities in De- 
troit, Michigan, from their known beginnings 
to 1862, the year in which the Metropolitan 
theatre was sold for a variety house after it had 
served as a home for professional legitimate dra- 
matic presentations for fourteen, years. 

This treatment was divided into four chap- 
ters: I. The Beginning of Theatrical Activi- 
ties in Detroit; If. The McKinstrey Theatres, 
18394-1844; III. Theatrical Presentations at the 
City Hall, 844-1848; IV. The National 
(Metropolitan) Theatre, 1848-1862; and V. 
Miscellaneous Theatrical Activities, 1834-1862. 
For each period an attempt was made to set 
the stage, as it were, by presenting a brief dis- 
cussion of the social, political, and cultural 
development of Detroit. Insofar as possible, the 
physical theatres were described and the story of 
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theatrical activities in Detroit, as gleaned from 
the Proceedings of the Common Council, was 
told. Each period under discussion was sub- 
divided according to the current theatrical 
manager. Following the identification of mem- 
bers of the resident company, there was a chron- 
ological discussion of the activities in the thea- 
tre. Since the success of theatrical seasons was 
largely dependent on the visiting stars, further 
subdivisions were made, for the most part, ac- 
cording to the actor who currently dominated 
the scene. When the significance of a particular 
play overshadowed the importance of the actor, 
the subdivision featured the play. Such availa- 
ble comment on production and reception of 
plays as was existent was included. At the con- 
clusion of each of the main divisions a summary 
pointed out those factors which were particu- 
larly significant in the growth and development 
of the theatre in Detroit. A final summary 
offered conclusions concerning the pioneer thea- 
trical activities in the city. At the end of the 
dissertation three appendices presented tabula- 
tions which might serve as ready references for 
future students of theatrical history. ‘These in- 
cluded: I. A Chronological List of All Plays 
Known to Have Been Presented in Detroit, 
1816-1862; HI. An Alphabetical List of Plays 
Presented in Detroit, with Authors when Availa- 
ble; and IIT. A List of Actors Who Appeared in 
Detroit and Years in Which They Appeared. 

\mong the most interesting sidelights on thea- 
trical history which the dissertation presented 
was a discussion of the Military Actors who 
presented the first drama about 1816 and a 
discussion of the Temperance Plays which were 
given at The City Hall in 1844-45. Some of the 
well-known actors who appeared in Detroit be- 
fore 1862 were Charlotte Cushman, Dan Marble, 
Edwin Forrest, J. B. Booth, Julia Dean, Eliza 
Logan, James Murdoch, James Hackett, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Florence, Mr. and Mrs. Barney 
Williams, Peter and Caroline Richings, George 
Jamieson, Ada Isaacs Menken, Maggie Mitchell, 
John Wilkes Booth, Matilda Heron, E. A. Soth- 
ern, and Edwin Booth. Laurence Barrett began 
his theatrical career in the Metropolitan Thea- 
tre in 1853. 

The source material for this thesis included 
“Three Military Invitations” which offered de- 
finite proof of the existence of amateur theatrical 
organizations in Detroit in 1821, and letters of 
the family of Stevens T. Mason, Michigan’s first 
governor, which gave a graphic picture of the 
stock company which visited Detroit in 18393. 
‘These papers were found in the Burton His- 
torical Collection of the Detroit Public Library. 
Probably one of the most valuable primary 


source materials used was the Proceedings of the 
Common Council which covered the entire 
period of the study and offered valuable and 
accurate information regarding the licensing of 
the theatres and visiting companies and present- 
ed reactions of the city fathers to theatrical py 
ductions. ‘The available newspaper materi 
invaluable in a study of this kind, included ty 
Detroit Gazette, 1817-35; the Detroit Free Press, 
1835-62: Detroit Daily Advertiser, 1836-62; and 
Detroit Tribune, 1860-62. 


Abstracted by ELAINE McDaviri 


Newell, Grace Margaret, “The Treatment of 
Social Issues in American Comedy, 1920- 
1942,” Ph.D. Thesis, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1947. 


This study is concerned with an analysis of 
the treatment of social issues in American come- 
dy between 1920 and 1942. Social issues in the 
comedy are regarded as contemporary events 
and problems, including current mores, eco- 
nomic, political and intellectual trends, and 
moral and ethical standards. 

‘The two major standards by which American 
comedy of these twenty-two years is analyzed in 
this thesis are: one, the social issues considered 
by the various dramatists, and two, their treat- 
ment of those issues. 

Only those comedies are discussed which were 
sufficiently successful to run two hundred _per- 
formances or more. This number of perform- 
ances is sufficient to reveal the popularity of 
the play and, at the same time, to allow for the 
inclusion of an adequate number of plays to 
give a representative picture of American come- 
dy during the period. However, comedies are 
included which ran seventy. performances or 
more if they were written by dramatists gener- 
ally accepted as the important writers of comedy 
in the American theatre. Only those comedies 
are included which are the equivalent of three 
acts in length, and which were produced in the 
professional theatre in New York City. Musical 
comedies are excluded, as are those in which 
the action is not contemporary, those concern- 
ing foreigners in a foreign setting, and those 
which are adaptations from foreign sources. 

Consideration is given only those comedies 
which contain some social references. Some of 
the plays have a good deal to say about the 
more important issues of the time. Others deal 
with them in a superficial manner, while still 
others simply allude to them. These three ap- 
proaches to social issues are considered. 

The social history of these twenty-two years 
is briefly summarized and the extent to which 
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the major issues in that history are reflected in 
the comedies is then considered. “These issues 
are divided as follows: (1) economic and _ politi- 
cal; (2) moral and ethical; and () artistic and 
intellectual. Within these categories the come- 
dies are discussed in chronological order. 

The analysis of the treatment of the social 
issues reveals the fact that much of the comedy 
deals with the more important social issues of 
often 


the concern of the dramatist of the nineteen- 


the period. Economic issues are more 


thirties than other subjects. The comedies of 


the thirties dealing with these issues are in 
distinct contrast to those of the twenties on simi- 
While 


satirize 


lar themes. certain comedies of the 


America’s commercial civiliza- 
that individualistic 


capitalism is undesirable or impracticable. In 


twenties 


tion, they do not suggest 
criticism of 
capitalism, ranging from suggestions that the 
era of 


the thirties, however, there is a 


individualistic enterprise has ended, 
through a defense of reform and liberalism, to 
references to communism and_ possible revolu- 
tion. 

Moral and ethical issues, on the other hand, 
are the primary concern of the writer of comedy 
during the twenties. In this decade more come- 
dies deal with the revolt of the younger genera- 
tion than with any other one theme. Comedies 
during the depression, if concerned with young 
people at all, are concerned primarily with 
them in relation to economic conditions, rather 
than with their revolt against established moral 
standards and conventions. Further contrast is 
evident in the comedies dealing with modern 
women: those in the twenties center in women 
desiring freedom and a career; 
thirties 


those in the 


deal with women who, having won 
these rights, find them unsatisfying and place 
renewed value on marriage and a home. 

There is a between the 
comedies of the two decades based 
and intellectual 


picture 


contrast, likewise, 
on artistic 
Satire of the 


merely 


issues. motion 


industry is suggested in the 
comedy of the twenties and is important in the 
comedy of the thirties. The comedy of the 
postwar decade does not satirize the expatriates 
or the current glorification of European culture. 
Some comedies of the thirties, however, criticize 
the expatriates and suggest an increasing loyalty 
to America. 


This analysis reveals, further, that in treating 


these various social issues, with few exceptions, 
there is a disposition on the part of the writers 
of comedy to ignore the serious implications of 
their themes. The most significant contribution 
of the American comedy of these twenty-two 
years lies in its portrayal of American characters 





against the current social background, rathet 
life. 

This comedy, then, is important chiefly as a 
continuation of a 


than in its criticism of American 
development in American 
drama which reflects a superficial concern with 
social forces. It is not, therefore, the “mature 
hailed 
at the beginning of the nineteen-twenties, for 


American drama” which many critics 


the promise of the early years following the 
first World War unfulfilled 
years progressed. 


remained as the 
Abstracted by Grace Newer, The State College 
of Washington 


Norton, Hugh Zeno, “Studies in the Theatre 
Criticism of Arthur Bingham Walkley 
(1855-1926),” Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1946. 


Arthur Bingham Walkley was one of the im- 
pertant triumvirate of dramatic critics (William 
Archer, George Bernard Shaw, and Arthur Bing- 
ham Walkley) 
for the 


who were critically responsible 


revolution in dramatic affairs in Eng- 
land during the 1890's, and subsequently in 
America, and who therefore may be considered 
to be critically responsible for the best of artis- 
tically and intellectually serious modern drama 
in those countries. In order to describe accur- 
ately his contribution to practical criticism in 
regard to theatre, it was necessary also to de- 
scribe his contribution (in theatre criticism) to 
the philosophy and art of criticism. Hence this 
study posed for itself the task of relating and 
analyzing the part played by Walkley in the 
dramatic and critical developments which dis- 
tinguished the British theatre at the turn of the 
last century. 
The plan of Part I 
three chapters) deals with (1) 
the philosophy and practice of mid-Victorian 
theatre criticism from 1870 to 1890, (2) a brief 


the paper is simple. 
(composed of 


chapter on the “impressionist” philosophy of 
criticism (especially in relation to Jules Lemai 
tre and Anatole France, who exercised consid- 
erable influence over Walkley), and finally (3) 
the philosophy of criticism for the theatre ac- 
cording to Walkley, who may be regarded as 
the father of twentieth century criticism to this 
date. Part II (composed of two chapters) is con- 
cerned with (1) an extended description of the 
developments mid- 
Victorian British theatre immediately preceding, 
and synchronous with, the early criticism of 
Walkley, and (2) a descriptive study of the 
practical application of his theatrical beliefs as 
expressed in his reviews of the theatre in his 
time. , 


and critical attitudes in 
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Walkley is easily recognized as the “head 
of his profession” for the first twenty-six years 
of the present century. His contributions to 
developments both in dramatic art and in the 
theory and practice of criticism are the most 
extensive and fundamental of any critic prac- 
ticing during the period of his lifetime. Along 
with Archer and Shaw, he rescued dramatic 
criticism from the mindless emotionalism and 
unphilosophic reporting of the preceding pe- 
riod, and introduced without compromise an in- 
dependent theatre criticism which achieved the 
respect both of Higher Criticism and of the 
other serious art criticism of the time. ‘The 
effect of his influence defines even the lesser 
criticism of the present day, and has made its 
mark on the progress of contemporary drama, 
acting, and production from the sweated hope- 
lessness which characterized them during the 
mid-Victorian period. 


Abstracted by Hucu 7. Norton 


Austin, Henry Root, “A Descriptive Study 
of the Ideas of George Bernard Shaw on 
the Subject of Acting,” M.A.-Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1947. 


Ihe purpose of this writing has been to 
bring out Shaw’s ideas and attitude toward 
acting, using as material his letters to Ellen 
ferry and especially his Dramatic Opinions 
and Essays which appeared in the London Satur- 
day Review from 1895 to 1808. 


Abstracted by Henry R. AusTIN 


Bannister, Robert Lyle, “Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s The Blue Bird, a Project in Lyric 
Theatre,” M.A. Thesis, University of Den- 
ver, 1947. 


This thesis presents a lyric theatre type of 
production of Maurice Maeterlinck’s The Blue 
Bird, which required the integration of music, 
dancing, and dialogue into a unified whole. The 
method used in producing the play was to se- 
lect. music and to create dance forms which 
would become integral parts of the play as a 
whole and merge with the dialogue in project- 
ing the basic idea of the play. An attempt was 
made to give a fantasy treatment to all elements 
of the production through the use of projected 
scenery, two-dimensional characterizations and 
dance movement. An attempt was also made to 
have the actors maintain their individual char- 
acters during the dance sequence rather than 
presenting these sequences in the form of pure 
dance. 


The production notes include the floor plans, 
scene designs, light plan, scene plot, color plan, 
property plot, costume plot, costume plates, 
make-up plot, performance data and _ photo- 
graphs. 

Also included in the thesis are the music 
plan, the music plot and the choreography. 


Abstracted by Racuri GARLAND, University of 
Denver 


Baum, Eleanor R., “A Production-Thesis of 
The Distaff Side, by John Van Druten,” 
M.A. Thesis, Ohio State University, 1947. 


The production book was composed of the 
following sections: (a) history and analysis of 
the play, (b) character psychographs, (c) try- 
outs, (d) publicity, (e) the setting, (f) produc- 
tion notes, (g) performance notes and (h) the 
director's script. 

\ study of the critical reviews of The Distaff 
Side revealed that it was well received. An anaiv- 
sis of the script showed it to be a realistic come- 
dy of character. The weakness of the play was 
in its structure, and plot was subordinate to 
characterization. ‘The director’s problem was to 
make each character live as an_ individual, 
representative of a type and likable even when 
an object of humor. ‘The solution of this prob- 
lem was through the application of the five 
fundamentals of directing: composition, picturi- 
zation, movement, rhythm and pantomimic dra- 
matization. 


\bstracted by JoHn H. McDowe ii, Ohio State 
University 


Bouwsma, Robert, “A Radio Prompt Book 
of Christopher Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Michigan, 1947. 


Problem: 


The condensation of Marlowe’s full-length 
play to the limited form of a one-hour radio 
script. The retention of the author’s flavor and 
purpose. The preservation of the Faustus theme 
in music as well as in dialogue. 

Conclusions: 

The adapter’s chief responsibility is to protect 
the author. The project entails both literary 
and musical research into the history and in- 
terpretation of the play. It involves practical 
application of radio production techniques. It 


demands resourcefulness in the final condensa- 
tion. 


Abstracted by Wituiam Harsreap, University 
of Michigan 
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Brandes, Paul Dickerson, “Greek Tragedy in 
New York,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Wisconsin, 1947. 


This is a survey of the production of Greek 
tragedy on the New York stage from 1834 to 
1945, followed by an analysis of the successful 
components of classical and modernized treat- 
ments and including detailed information on 
all casts and production details of the sixty 
attempts at producing Greek drama on Broad- 
way. 

Abstracted by CuLor ARMsTRONG, University of 
Mississippi 


Burbick, William G., “A Production-Thesis 
of Mr. Pim Passes By, by A. A. Milne,” 
M.A. Thesis, Ohio State University, 1947. 


The major problem in this production was 
to capture the whimsical element of Milne’s 
delicate comedy. This was accomplished through 
a highly selective application of all elements of 
direction. Since the play was basically one of 
satirical humor, yet whose plot contained po- 
tentially serious elements, it was necessary to 
maintain proper emphasis upon the comedy 
and to guard against the tendency of the play 
to become serious drama. 

The discussion includes historical research 
and a thorough analysis of the play with signi- 
ficant criticisms and comments born of past 
performances. Particular attention has been 
given to characterization, a most essential con- 
sideration in securing the correct touch to the 
satirical quality of the comedy found in this 
particular play. 

A\bstracted by Joun H. McDowerLt, Ohio State 
University 


Butt, William Gibson, “A History of Dra- 
matic Activity at Michigan State College 
Until 1937,” M.A. Thesis, Michigan State 
College, 1947. 

Purpose: 

To study the growth of interest in dramatics 
at Michigan State College; to find the factors 
responsible for that growth and to formulate 
a list of all plays produced by the students of 
Michigan State College before the establishment 
of a Department of Speech and Dramatics. 
Conclusion: 

Dramatic activity grew on the Michigan State 
College campus because of a desire on the part 
of the student body for the cultural benefits to 
be derived from such work. The greatest single 
factor in the success of dramatics on the cam- 


he 
' 


pus of Michigan State College was the work of 
Professor E. Sylvester King who guided the 
destiny of dramatics on the campus from its 
inception in 1910 to his retirement in 1937. 
Abstracted by Paut D. BaGwet, Michigan State 
College 


Cobin, Martin Theodore, “Conflict As An 
Element of Dramaturgy,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1947. 


The purpose of this investigation was to 
answer the question: Is conflict a basic element 
of dramaturgy? The procedure employed was 
based upon the belief that dramatic practice 
over a long period of time is generally reflected 
in dramatic criticism. Although a number of 
plays were considered in the investigation, it 
was, basically, a study of dramatic criticism. 
The works of fifty-six outstanding, world dra- 
matic critics, from Aristotle to the present, 
were carefully analyzed in terms of their con- 
cepts of conflict as an element of dramaturgy. 

The investigation indicated that disagree- 
ment upon this question has been merely a 
matter of definition. Sufficiently broad defini- 
tion revealed conflict as a basic element in all 
dramatic theories investigated, including the 
theories of those critics who believed conflict 
unnecessary. The investigation suggested that 
conflict is basic; that the realization of this 
adds to the understanding of the dramatic form; 
that the question of definition warrants greater 
attention than it is often accorded in dealing 
with critical or artistic theories. 

Abstracted by Martin T. Copix, West Virginia 
University 


Curran, Margaret Monica, “An Analysis of 
the Actor’s Problem in Interpreting the 
Part of Claudius in Hamlet,” M.A. Thesis, 
Louisiana State University, 1947. 


The part of Claudius in Hamlet has tradition- 
ally been minimized to shorten the play or to 
magnify the actor playing the part of Hamlet. 
Such cutting has often reduced Claudius to a 
stage villain, all but unworthy of notice. Ac- 
cording to Odell, Annals of the New York Stage 
from 1761 to 1891, in 441 productions, the actor 
who played Claudius was unnamed in 346 
productions. 

This thesis reveals “that Shakespeare intended 
Claudius to be a magnificent character, worthy 
of being paired as the antagonist of Hamlet 
in a battle of ‘mighty opposites.’” His is a 


complex character, torn by an inner conflict no 
less tragic than that of Hamlet. On the one 








hand, he is courteous, dignified, able, popular, 
brave, self-controlled, and diplomatic. Opposed 
to these good qualities are his lawless ambition, 
egotism, unscrupulousness, scheming, and crim- 
inality. 

This thesis holds that the struggle within 
Claudius is so great that his role should be 
co-starred with Hamlet. The struggle is thrown 
out of balance if Claudius is not played to 
match the strength of Hamlet. Accordingly, a 
first rate actor should be cast in the part, and 
the lines which Shakespeare wrote for him 
should be spared from drastic cutting. 


Abstracted by C. M. Wisr, Louisiana State Uni 
versity 


Currie, Helen Workman, “A Psychological 
Approach to the Production of Children’s 
Plays,” M.A. Thesis, University of Michi- 
gan, 1947. 


Research in the field of children’s play pro- 
duction has been so limited that the teacher, 
director and designer of children’s plays have 
no reference material available. A thorough 
knowledge of the child’s understanding and 
appreciation is necessary to raise the present 
entertainment level. 

‘The study was limited to the staging of plays 
suitable for children from five to ten years 
old. The research covered the growth develop- 
ment, preferences and aesthetic comprehension 
of line, form and color of the arts. The in- 
vestigation was based upon published exper- 
imental work that has been done in the fields 
of cinema, radio and the arts. The production 
of the play, The Camel With the Wrinkled 
Knees by Marie Agnes Foley, was briefly dis- 
cussed, and illustrated as an example. 

There is a decided difference between the 
staging of plays children enjoy and the staging 
of plays that adults imagine they enjoy. Further 
research is vitally necessary in the field in orde1 
that teachers, directors and designers of chil- 
dren’s plays may fulfill their responsibility. 
Abstracted by VALENTINE B. Winpt, University 
of Michigan 


Davis, Leslie Ernest, “Mountain Torrents,” 
An Original Play in Three Acts, M.A. 
Thesis, University of Alabama, 1947. 


A production thesis of an original three-act 
drama which deals with the personal and social 
problems of a group of pre-war undergraduates, 
representing various campus types, such as the 
athlete, dramatic star, politician, etc. They all 
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revolve in the orbit of the protagonist, a 
thoroughly spoiled, egocentric, rich girl. They 
find themselves marooned for the weekend in 
the rich girl’s mountain lodge where all the 
action takes place, but even the operations of 
nature in the form of a mountain torrent cannot 
bring about the traditional triumph of good 
over evil. 


Abstracted by ANpREwW H. Erskine, University of 


Alabama 


Dorlag, Arthur Henry, “Schnitzler: a Pro- 
duction Study,” M.S. Thesis, University 
of Wisconsin, 1947. 


\ study of the plays of Arthur Schnitzlet 
available in English translation. ‘The plays 
themselves, accounts of American productions, 
critical reviews, and correspondence with the 
playwright’s son, Henry Schnitzler, were used 
as bases for the study. In addition three short 
plays were produced: Literature, Christmas 
Shopping, and Gallant Cassian. Accounts of the 
production plans, problems involved, and _ final 
performances are included in the thesis. 


Critical opinion suggests that Schnitzler’s 
short plays, especially the comedies, are more 
suited to American tastes than most of his full- 
length works. It is further believed that his 
plays would be more popular here today if 
better English translations were available. 
Abstracted by ArtHuR H. Dortac, Southeast 
Missouri Slate College 


Forbes, Barbara Jane, “A Production of 
Philip Barry’s Drama, Hotel Universe, for 
a College Audience and Written Analysis 
of the Problems Involved in Designing, 
Setting, Lighting and Staging,” M.A. 
Thesis, Michigan State College, 1947. 


Purpose: 


‘To prepare an experimental drama for pub- 
lic performance; to test theoretical material 
used in graduate study; to analyze the design 
and production problems; to present the methods 
of solution. 


Content: 


The original play, the drawings of stage set- 
tings, working plans for construction, make-up, 
properties, costume and lighting are included 
together with an analysis of the methods, pro- 
blems and audience reaction. 


Abstracted by Lucia M. Nesom, Michigan State 
College 
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Hansen, Edwin Russell, “A Functional Syl- 
labus for a Course in Stage Makeup,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Denver, 1947. 


This syllabus offers suggestions for an up-to- 
date application of the principles of stage 
makeup based upon an understanding of funda- 
mental artistic principles underlying the tech- 
nique rather than upon a set of traditional 
practices. 

Abstracted by Racnet GarLanp, University of 
Denve) 


Haskitt, Harold O., Jr., “The Acting and 
Production Principles of Stanislavsky and 
Meyerhold,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1947. 


The problem consisted of a comparison of 
the acting techniques (including actor-training 
methods) and of the production objectives (in- 
cluding methods of direction) of Stanislavsky of 
the Moscow Art ‘Theatre and Meyerhold of the 
Meyerhold Theatre in Moscow. It also  in- 
cluded an attempt to find principles common to 
both and an assemblage of those which have 
been most useful in the American theatre. 

There were no production objectives which 
were common to both Stanislavsky and Meyer- 
hold. There was, however, partial agreement on 
certain acting techniques—but only in relation 
to the external aspects. 


Abstracted by VALENTINE B. Wiunprt, ‘University 
of Michigan 


-Hatfield, Jack L., “A Dramatization of Ten 


Short Stories by O. Henry for the Stage,” 
M.A. Thesis, Indiana University, 1947. 


One-act dramatizations are made from the 
following O. Henry short stories: The Furnished 
Room, Transients in Arcadia, The Rathskeller 
and the Rose, or The Redemption of Posie 
Carrington, Makes the Whole World Kin, The 
Voice of the City, The Clarion Call, The Whirl- 
igig of Life, According to Their Lights, The 
Memento, The Hypotheses of Failure. A stag- 
ing ground plan is provided for each, 
Abstracted by RicHarp Moopy, Indiana Uni- 
versity 


Hubbard, Jean Genevieve, “Realism or Ex- 
Pressionism,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1946. 


The problem investigated consists of deter- 
mining whether realism or expressionism in the 
American theatre is the better expression of art. 


OF THESES 
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‘The procedure followed is a comparative 
analysis of a realistic play and an expressionistic 
play for the purpose of determining which is 
the greater product of art. 

As a result of the study, the conclusion that 
expressionism is the greater artistic achieve- 
ment is reached. 


Abstracted by JEAN HuBBARD 


Joseph, Roger, “A Study of the History and 
Development of the Little Theatre Move- 
ment in Reno, Nevada,” M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1947. 


‘The purpose of the study is to show the 
function and history of the little theatre move- 
ment in Reno, Nevada. The author reviewed 
the history of Nevada's amateur theatre and the 
professional theatre. The study correlates the 
activities in both fields culminating in the Reno 
Litthe Theatre, one of the best-known com- 
munity theatres in Amercia. The theatre's activ- 
ity record is given spanning the period from 
October, 1935, when The Three Cornered Moon 
was presented before a small audience in the 
tiny auditorium of the University of Nevada, 
to the 1945-46 season in which six plays were 
produced in their own theatre before an aver- 
age paid attendance of 2100 persons per play 
The organization of the group is explained in 
detail, the audience is analyzed, and plans fon 
the future disclosed. The study is based on 
research in the newspapers of Nevada, the San 
Francisco News and Chronicle, the Little Thea- 
tre’s scrapbook, personal interviews and corre- 
spondence, and books related to the field. 


Abstracted by JAMes R, McCioskey, University 
of Southern California 


Kennedy, Jean Granville, “The Staging of an 
Adaptation of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, by William Shakespeare for a 
Children’s Audience, and A Written Analy- 
sis of the Problems Involved in Adapting, 
Directing, and Staging the Play,” M.A. 
Thesis, Michigan State College, 1947. 


Purpose: 

lo adapt William Shakespeare’s “A Mid 
summer Night's Dream” so that it might be 
enjoved by children as voung as eight vears 
of age. 
Content: 


The original play, the adaptation, discussions 
on the problems of adapting, directing and 
staging the play, An analysis of the audience 
reaction is included. 
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Conclusion: 

The play was enjoyed by tle children. Re- 
visions of lines would strengthen and enliven 
some scenes. 

Abstracted by Lucia M. Nesom, Michigan State 
College 


Kochman, Andrew John, Jr., “The Way of 
the World: A Production,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1947. 


Presented April 2, 3, 1947, matinee and even- 
ing, the production was accompanied by a 
complete production book. 


The problem was to present the play as 
nearly as possible in the spirit of the Restora- 
tion, keeping in mina the “limitations” of the 
contemporary director, actors, audience and 
physical theatre. 

‘The problem was approached by: (1) a discus- 
sion of the Restoration Period in English Dra- 
ma, considering the general political history, the 
physical playhouse with the actors and actresses 
who inhabited it and their style of acting: (2) 
a review of Congreve’s life, showing the in- 
fluences that exerted themselves on Congreve 
the man, the playwright; (3) a study of the 
Comedy of Manners; and (4) an analysis of the 
play, considering its literary and _ theatrical 
values. Particular attention is given to the 
adaptation of the play for the contemporary 
theatre. 

The production book also contains costume 
notes, technical drawings for set and lighting, 
pictures of the actual production, and the re- 
vised script in prompt book form. 


Abstracted by MarrHa ANDERSON KOcCHMAN, 
University of Wisconsin 


Langley, Mary C., “A Study of Thornton 
Wilder’s Use of Conventions in the Thea- 
tre,” M.A. Thesis, University of Southern 
California, 1947. 


Through an analysis of the dramatic writ- 
ings of Thornton Wilder, this study shows the 
way he employed dramatic conventions in his 
one-act and full length plays; describes his 
individual habits in using conventions; points 
out the growth and changes developed from 
his earliest plays to the later ones; and surveys 
the dramatic criticism directed toward the plays 
to determine the success or failure of his particu- 
lar use of conventions. In conclusion, the study 
maintains that Thornton Wilder has made an 
important contribution to the use of theatrical 
conventions. 


Abstracted by CHARLES MORFHEAD NEWMAN, Jr,, 
University of Southern California 


Levin, Beatrice Schwartz, “A Survey His- 
tory of the Jew in the Theatre.” M.S. 
Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1947. 


‘This thesis is divided into seven phases: 1. 
The Problem of Spiritual Moral, the self-affirma- 
tion of the Jewish people through their drama; 
2. Portrait of the Jew on the Stage, the way 
Jews have been interpreted and misinterpreted 
by their Christian neighbors as well as how 
they have portrayed themselves in drama down 
through history; 3. Echoes of Judaic Drama, 
treating the backgrounds of present-day Yiddish 
and Hebrew theatre; 4. Dramatic Expression of 
the Jews in Russia, exploring the Russo- Jewish 
dramatic classics and investigating the Jewish 
theatre of Russia; 5. Yiddish Drama and Dra- 
matists, dealing with the theatrical influences 
mainly responsible for the survival of the Yid- 
dish language and the dynamic personalities of 
Jewish drama; 6. The Jewish Contribution to 
Living Drama, the quantity and quality of Jew- 
ish participation in western theatre, with a long 
section on Israel Zangwill as a typical Diaspora 
dramatist; 7. Hebrew Drama _ in_ Palestine, 
which deals with the flowering of a new theatre 
under the influence of an intense homogeneous 
group life, the heartening rebirth of the He- 
brew language, and Palestinian drama as an 
exciting expression of the aspirations and self- 
affirmation of a whole people. 


Abstracted by Muriet K. Lewis, Kent State Uni- 
versity 


McDaniel, Martha Cornelius, “An Experi- 
mental Production of Shakespeare’s A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” M.A. Thesis, 
Baylor University, 1947. 


Experimental production of Shakespeare's, “A 
Midsummer Night's Dream.” by the 1947 Junior 
Class of Thomas Jefferson High School, San 
Antonio, Texas. The pupils shared in research 
and planning of the staging, costuming, music, 
choreography, and interpretation of characters 
and lines. A director’s script was carefully pre- 
pared, giving complete details of procedure from 
initial stages to final performance and evaluation 
in terms of educational value, Pictures and 
music scores of the production are included 
in the thesis. Conclusions reveal suitability of 
Shakespeare for high school pupils’ enjoyment 
and educational worth. 


Abstracted by Sara Lowrey, Baylor University 
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Marlor, Clark Strong, “A Comparison of the 
Japanese No Drama and the Ancient 
Greek Drama,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1946. 


Problem: 

To facilitate occidental interest in the Japa- 
nese No, by comparing its main aspects with 
the Greek Drama with which most occidental 
students of drama are fairly acquainted and to 
further present a more detailed background 
of the Greek and No Dramas. 

Conclusions: 

The fifth century B.C. witnessed the rise of 
the Greek drama out of religious rites. The 
fifteenth century A.D. witnessed the rise of the 
Japanese drama out of religious rites. The ele 
vation of these rites to a dramatic form came 
about with the rise of speaking parts which 
alternated the dialogue with the chorus. ‘The 
final dramatic form consisted of scenes wherein 
the speaking parts acted a theme whiich in turn 
was interpreted by a chorus. Music and dance 
played highly important parts, Scenery was 
simple, costumes were magnificent, masks were 
important, and only men performed. Gesture, 
posture, and imitation were also important 
Emphasis was on simplicity. Emotion was to 
be suppressed by heroic characters and the 
drama served as an outlet for repressed feeling. 
Abstracted by V. B. Winpt, University of Michi- 
gan. 


Montross, Christopher Cory, “A Guide for 
the Beginner in the Circular Style of Play 
Production,” M.A. Thesis, Wayne Uni- 
versity, 1947. 


This is a study from the standpoint of actor, 
producer, and audience reaction of problems 
presented by the circular theatre. The various 
problems of adapting a play for this type of 
presentation, its costuming, setting, and produc- 
tion, and modifications of technique required 
by the director are examined. 

Abstracted by Rupert L. 
University 


Cortricut, Wayne 


Newland, Paul D., “Joan of Lorraine, by 
Maxwell Anderson,” (A Production The- 
sis), M.A. Thesis, Ohio State University, 
1947. 


Joan of Lorraine, a semi-realistic melodra- 
matic tour de force, by Maxwell Anderson, was 
produced on July 17, 18, 19, 1947, in the Uni- 
versity Theatre as part of a production thesis. 
The latter included the (i) production of the 
play, including the supervision of all work, (ii) 


a model of the stage setting and (ili) a pro 
duction book which contains the following 
divisions: (i) an analysis of the play including 
style, historical background, character study, 
and critics’ report, (ii) building specifications, 
technical drawings, a water color sketch, and 
photographs of the set, (iii) a script with de 
tailed revisions of action and dialogue, (iv) cos 
tume drawings, (v) light plans, and (vi) pub 
licity, 

Ihe problem was to integrate the episodic 
scenes for clarity and meaning in order to 
emphasize the theme. Directional controls were 
introduced to emphasize the dominant charac 
ter and to show her relationship with the ele 
ment of faith in our modern world. 


\bstracted by Joun H. McDowrir, Ohio State 
University 


Newman, Charles Morehead, Jr., “The De- 
velopment of the Social Drama in Ameri- 
ca: 1920-1940,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Southern California, 1947. 


This study points out that social drama in 
America was part of a movement in Europe 
developed after the first World War, which 
sought to expose and eliminate the causes and 
weaknesses of social ills. Prior to this move 
ment, plays dealt with the effects of social ills 
on the individual; this new drama dealt with 
the causes and understanding of them by the 
individual. The study presents, examines, and 
evaluates the contributions of most of the 
outstanding playwrights in this field. The 
author evaluated the social drama in terms of 
good drama and social significance, stating that 
it is not the purpose of drama to elicit immed 
late action, but to present the problem and 
focus attention on it. He concludes by saying 
that the best social drama is that in which the 
social problem is expressed in terms of the 
individual, and “from which clear implications 
may be drawn to the social sense.” This rela- 
tion of the problem to the individual is good 
theatre and a “challenge to the mind as well 
as the emotions.” 

Abstracted by JOHN GRAHAM, University of 
Southern California 


Okey, Loren LaMont, “A _ Production 
Prompt Book for The Merchant of Venice, 
by William Shakespeare,” M.A. Thesis, 
‘University of Michigan, 1946. 


Problem: 


‘To plan and develop a complete production 
prompt book for The Merchant of Venice, keep- 
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ing it authentic and adaptable for high school 
production. 
Procedure: 

A historical survey and technical outline of 
the fundamental aspects of the play for high 
school production. 


Conclusions: 

“The writer firmly believes that the play is 
adaptable for high school production, and 
through a “flesh and blood” experience the 
student will get an appreciation of Shakespeare, 
He also belicves that it will help to integrate 
ourses within the high school and will teach 
students to learn to work together. 

Abstracted by Louis M. Etcu, University of 
Michigan 


Palangio, J. Roland, “Philosophical and Re- 
ligious Concepts in Contemporary Plays,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Denver, 1947. 


This study attempts to analyze the dominant 
philosophical and religious concepts found in 
sixteen plays published from 1930 through 1945. 
Ihe analysis reveals that American playwrights 
have increasingly resorted to philosophical sys- 
tems for the purpose of (1) giving strength or 
weakness to character, (2) presenting conflicts 
in terms of which the play becomes something 
more than entertainment, (3) using the play 
form as an educative device through which au- 
ditors and readers become aware of conditions 
or events whose consequences relate to the 
total activity of contemporary society. From 
the analysis it was concluded that the play- 
wrights have not shown any special preference 
for any single philosophical system. In many 
cases the prevailing philosophical concepts of 
the period are reflected, but in many cases the 
underlying beliefs are the result of an eclecticism 
so complex that certain well-defined traditional 
concepts are difficult to isolate and examine. 
Abstracted by -Brernice Prince, University of 


Denver 


Palangio, Jane Hardin, “Five Historical 
Monodramas of Famous Women,” M. A. 
Thesis, University of Denver, 1947. 


The purpose of this thesis was to present in 
monodramatic form an important incident in 
the lives of five famous women: Josephine, Em- 
press of France; Delilah, a Biblical Character: 
Helen of Troy; Cleopatra, Queen otf Egypt: 
Queen Merrhis, Pharaoh's daughter. 

[he material used in the monodramas_ is 
taken from historical data supplemented by 
the author’s imagination. The monodramas 


follow the principles of organization and_tech- 
nique of presentation used in this medium of 
expression, 

Abstracted by MARYANN PeINs, University of 


Denver 


Pearson, Mary-Jeffery Welles, “The Singing- 
Actor in Opera in America Today,” 
M.F.A. Thesis, Yale University, 1947. 


A study of techniques of acting of singing- 
actors in the United States. The author inter- 
viewed musicians, teachers and actors in the 
field of opera. She has letters from many more, 
She studied thirty performances given by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company or by other com- 
panies near New York or in Philadelphia and 
Washington. She observed classes in operatic 
acting in New York and Boston. Opera audi- 
ences do not demand good acting although 
standards are higher than they were twenty 
vears ago. Adherence to tradition is a great 
hindrance. Casts made up from many nations 
mean actors not understanding what they are 
acting. Production methods in opera are re- 
actionary. Most teachers and directors are using 
exact imitation methods. This may be due to 
their European background or to the necessity 
of observing tradition to please opera personnel 
and opera audiences. There are a few innovators 
who use more progressive methods. Acting in 
opera will always be more. stylized than in 
drama because of the music, but greater pro- 
gress could be made toward the standards of 
the modern stage as certain small opera groups 
have demonstrated. 

\bstracted by Consrance Wetcu, Yale Uni- 


versily 


Rich, David Lowell, “A Radio Prompt Book 
of Shakespeare’s King Henry V,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Michigan, 1946. 


The problem involved is that of so cutting 
Shakespeare's Henry V that it will be suitable 
for production within the one hour radio pro- 
gram, Principles of good radio writing and 
radio production techniques are discussed with 
reference to the original play and to the radio 
script version. A history of the productions of 
the stage play including the cinematic version 
is also investigated and presented. 

Shakespearean plays may be adapted for radio 
with excellent results if the spirit of the original 
is retained, and if the adapter knows his 
medium, 

Abstracted by Donato E. Harcis, University of 
Michigan 
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Scheibel, Gail M., “An Analysis of the Dra- 
matic Problems Involved in the Creation 
of an Opera,” M.A. Thesis, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1947. 


This study scrutinizes the dramatic problems 
of the libretto for opera. The musical and 
staging demands are discussed only incidentally. 
Intended as something of a guide for the 
modern librettist, separate chapters are devoted 
to selection of appropriate subject matter, use 
of the various types and styles of dramatic form, 
structural design and continuity, characteriza- 
tion and language. ‘The emphasis is on the ap- 
propriate and acceptable subject matter and 
structure for the successful evolvement of the 
twentieth century opera forin. 

Abstracted by RicHarp Moopy, Indiana Uni- 


versity 


Schoell, Robert Edwin, “Angella—An Ori- 
ginal American Drama,” M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1947. 


In Angella, an attempt is made to write a 
play in classic tradition which involves present 
day characters and situations. ‘The plot: Angella, 
the leading character, is caught in a web of cir- 
cumstances that force her to choose between 
her devotion to Alvah, her loyalty to her guard- 
ian, and her duty to her people. ‘The characters 
have no escape from the situation other than 
going against their ideals. There is a feeling 
that with the defeat of the individual, an un- 
questionable triumph of the spirit will come, 
In construction, a classical pattern is attempted. 
For the most part verse form is used. The 
language is elevated from prose to a semi-poetic 
level. The scene plot, scene design, floor plan, 
lighting. plan, light plot, lighting diagram, 
sound effects, property plot, make-up plan, cos- 
tume plan and costume plates are included in 
the appendix. 

Abstracted by Wituiam H. Strives, University 
of Denver 


Schwartz, Jack, “The History, Techniques 
and Styles of the Circular Theatre,” M.A. 
Thesis, Wayne University, 1947. 


This study investigates the backgrounds of 
the modern circular or arena type of playhouse 
and its tried and suggested styles and techniques. 
The arena theatre of today is shown to have 
4 structural relationship to certain playhouses 
of former periods of theatre history. That re- 
lationship lies in the formal quality of either 
the complete or partial encirclement of the ac- 
tors by the audience. 
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In the twentieth century, the formalisis’ 
efforts to bring the drama out from behind the 
proscenium are seen as the beginning of a 
movement which gave rise to the complete cir- 
cular theatre in America. The theatres, plans and 
techniques of Meyerhold, Copeau, Reinhardt 
and Bel Geddes are studied as they pertain to 
circularity. Kenneth Macgowan’s suggestion to 
place the drama in a circle and Glenn Hughes’ 
acceptance of that idea are treated, Detailed 
attention is devoted to the problem of main- 
taining esthetic distance in the circular theatre. 

The writer attempts to show that the circu- 
lar theatre has the potential merit to become 
as distinct and artistic a medium as the pro- 
scenium stage. The ideal form, styles and tech- 
niques for the circular theatre are suggested 
ny the writer on the basis of the results of 
this study. 


Abstracted by LEONARD Leone, Wayne University 


Seibert, Roberta, “A Study of the Interpre- 
tation of Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Michigan, 1946. 


This paper endeavors to trace the history of 
the title role of “Hedda Gabler,” to discover 
the interpretations of other actresses and to 
determine my own. 

Elizabeth Robins was the first English-speak- 
ing interpreter of Hedda Gabler. Although 
Fleanora Duse and Mrs. Patrick Campbell played 
the role, they were not at their best in it and 
Minnie Maddern Fiske discarded the role in 
later life because of her feeling of Hedda’s 
“emptiness.” 

Alla Nazimova and Fva Le Gallienne have 
repeatedly revived the play and have changed 
their interpretations at each revival. ‘They are 
the most persistent Heddas in spite of the 
critics’ lack of enthusiasm. Miss Le Galliienne is 
the only living actress who has achieved any 
measure of success in the role. 


Abstracted by ROBERTA SEIBERT 


Smith, James Murray, “The Instructional 
Stage, A Project in Educational Theatre,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Denver, 1947. 


The purpose of the investigator was to find a 
method of teaching stagecraft which could be 
made available to schools at little expense and 
used for the maximum benefit of the student. 
He reports on the development of a large scale, 
model stage, which is inexpensive and can be 
installed in a classroom. He discussses the 
limitations and possibilities of such a device 


and concludes that “used correctly as a training 
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device the Instructional Stage will provide a 


means whereby the student may gain practical 


experience in stagecraft.” 


Abstracted by Gicpert Grorcre Rau, University 


of Denver 


Stephenson, Jim Bob, “History of the Le- 


gitimate Theatre in Ann Arbor for the 
Period 1908-1918,” M.A. Thesis, University 
of Michigan, 1947. 


‘The purpose was to synthesize the theatrical 
history in Ann Arbor (of a commercial nature) 
into a compact and interesting account. The 
problem involved reading all of the Ann Arbor 
papers for this period in order to discover the 
plays that appeared, the theatres that were in 


existence, and the location of those theatres 


An effort was made to trace the rise and partial 
decline of theatrical effort “on the road” dur- 
ing this period, and to show how Ann Arbor 
was fortunately situated in being on the route 
of the tours of most of the big productions. 


Abstracted by Jim STEPHENSON 


Stigdon, Clement, “A Critical Evaluation of 
the Contribution of Clifford Odets to the 
American Theatre,” M.A. Thesis, Indiana 
University, 1947. 


The thesis includes a biographical study of 
Odets, an evaluation of the theatre in which he 
works, and an analysis of eight of his best-known 
plays. It also includes a study of his dramatic 
technique and his treatment of themes, -por- 
traits, structural design, and dialogue. It con- 
siders him as a social force. A prognostication 
is also made regarding his future contributions. 

‘The summary of findings includes an evalua 
tion of Odets’ eight plays, his immediate effect 
as a stimulant to the American Theatre in 1935 
his use of symbolism, his contribution to lyrical 
drama, and his influence upon the group 
theatre. It also includes the effect of scenario 
writing upon his dramatic technique as a play- 
wright. Reasons are given for his departing 
from established convention in dramatic techni- 
que. Emphasis is placed upon his contribution 
to the cause of underprivileged people by plac- 
ing them in heroic roles in plays dealing with 
social problems. 


Abstracted by Ler Norvevre, Indiana University 


Teter, Marion Victoria, “A Study of Ina 
Claire,” M.F.A. Thesis, Yale University, 
1947. 


“A Study of Ina Claire” analyzes the art of 
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the comedienne to the end that students of 
acting may understand the component parts of 
her technique and trace her growth and de- 
velopment as a leading exponent of the art of 
comedy over a period of years. Beginning with 
a brief introduction covering the intent of the 
thesis—the analysis, interpretation, method of 
playing and approach to the rounded out char- 
acterization of the comedy roles of Ina Claire— 
a critical analysis of her techniques is presented. 
This analysis takes up her various plays in 
chronological order from “Jumping Jupiter” 
presented in March, 1911, to “The Fatal Weak 
ness,” a Guild production of 1946. Criticisms 
from leading critics of acting are freely quoted. 
From the thesis one gets the feel of the extreme 
sensitivity of Ina Claire’s art, of her authority 
over all matters of comedy, and realizes that the 
execution of high comedy roles involves the con 
tinual discovery of new techniques and an evei 
increasing skill in measuring on the instant the 
reaction of the audience. 


Abstracted by JEANNE R. Foster, Boston Uni 
versily 


Thorson, Lillian Theodora, “A Record of 
the First Year of McVicker’s Theatre 
(Chicago) November 7, 1857—November 
7, 1858,” M.A. Thesis, University of Mich- 
igan, 1946. 


The problem was to obtain an accurate record 
of the engagements of stars and troupes and the 
vehicles in which they appeared. An attempt 
was made to ascertain the preferences of Chicago 
audiences for actors, tvpes of productions and 
what influenced their choice, as well as what 
influenced the number of patrons, 


Factors affecting the prosperity of the theatre 
and the number of patrons were: the muddy 
streets, unbearable summer heat, religious pre- 
judice against the theatre, conflicting interest 
in political meetings, financial embarrassment 
due to the Panic of 1857, and indifferent atti- 
tude of the press toward the theatre. ‘Theatre 
did not take sides in the Civil War agitation. 

Audiences liked spectacular drama best. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin had the longest run. Farces were 
next in favor, Columbus et Filibustero the fav- 
orite. Comedians were the favorite actors. Mr. 
McVicker was not able to secure many top: 
notch New York actors. Theatre was not 4 
success “financially. 


Abstracted by LiLtLiaNn THORSON 
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Tillson, Merl William, “The Stage Yankee. 
A Type Character in the American Thea- 
tre,” M.A. Thesis, University of Den- 
ver, 1947. 


The stock Yankee stage character is studied 
in native American dramatic literature from his 
beginning in 1787 to the present. The author 
uses illustrative dialogue from plays in the study 
of the type. Where plays were inaccessible he 
has made use of histories of American literature 
and periodicals, ‘he study outlines the growth 
of the type from a minor character to a major, 
from caricature to character study. An analysis 
is made of speech, character, disposition of the 
type and variants. A section is devoted to 
analysis of various actors specializing in Yankee 
roles. Appended is a list of stage Yankee char- 
acters, a list of variants, and the plays in which 
they appear. 


Abstracted by Joun Gore, University of Denver 


Varnado, Alban Fordesh, “A History of 
Theatrical Activity in Baton Rouge, Louis- 
iana from 1819 to 1900,” M.A. Thesis, Lou- 
isiana State University, 1947. 


The purpose of the study was to trace the 
history of dramatic activity in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, a typical southern river town, from 
1819 to 1900. The period begins with the date 
of the first available newspapers of the town 
and ends with the construction of a new theatre, 
marking a new century and indicating another 
period of study. 


The chief source of information lay in the 
newspapers of the period. 


In general the findings may be summarized 
a follows: In 1821 the first Stock Company 
appeared; for some years thereafter theatrical 
activity consisted largely of readings, recitations 
and concerts; in 1833 the first showboat appear- 
ed; in 1841 the first amateur organization was 
formed; in 1847 the first’ minstrel company 
appeared; during the Civil War the theatre 
flourished impartially under Southern or North- 
ern auspices; in 1865 Pike’s Hall, the theatre 
which was to house drama until 1900, was built; 
this house played host for thirty-five years to 
dramatic companies of all sorts from the small 
fepertory company to the spectacular big  pro- 


ductions of the last years of the 19th century, 


Abstracted by C. L. 
University 


SHAVER, Louisiana State 


Watson, Jessie Lee, “A Comparison of Dra- 
ma Instructor’s Methods of Directing 
Plays in the High Schools of Los An- 
geles,” M.A. Thesis, University of South- 
ern California, 1947. 


As a result of a survey of fifteen high schools 
in the Los Angeles area (a combination of 
personal interview and questionnaire form = by 
mail) the author discovered that a majority of 
high school directors of dramatics choose their 
three act plays with the taste of the audience 
in mind, the availability of suitable actors for 
the roles a prime consideration, prefer to do 
their own casting from students of their ad- 
vanced drama courses, prefer only one cast per 
play, use a combination of their own and _ the 
direction printed in the scripts, combine their 
own and their actors’ ideas in blocking and 
interpretation, and allow their students to con 
struct the play sets. 


Abstracted by Jack Rosson, University of 
Southern California 


Wier, Vivian Hale, “Mid-Victorian Costumes 
in America and How They May Be Adapt- 
ed for Stage Use,” M.A. Thesis, Louisi- 
ana State University, 1947. 


This is a study of clothing styles from 1850 
to 1870, of American men, women, and _ chil- 
dren. There are suggestions for adaptation of 
these styles for theatrical costumes. 


Abstracted by Harriett Idol, Louisiana State 
University 


Winters, Earle William, “The Beggar’s Op- 
era (A New Production Script),” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Denver, 1947. 


The thesis attempts to adapt the Beggar's 
Opera, the first English ballad opera, to a form 
suitable for presentation before a present day 
audience under modern theatrical conditions. 

The adapter tried to retain the spirit of the 
period; also, the author's purpose was to do 
all this in such a way as to retain those char- 
acteristics of plot, dialogue, character and mood 
which gave substance to the original play. 

John Gay’s opera originally consisted of seven- 
teen continuous scenes with dialogue, songs, 
and dances, and ran for almost three hours. 
The play was shortened and the structure 
changed by dividing it into three acts: the first 
act has one scene and acts two and three have 
three scenes each. A modified lyric theatre 
form was used. 


The number of songs was reduced from the 
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original sixty-nine to thirty-seven. The style 
of acting was kept on the farce level, with some 
elements of burlesque retained, The attempt 
was made to avoid travesty. 

The length of the speeches in the dialogue 
was reduced and many of the references to 
certain idiomatic and topical eighteenth-century 
expressions were eliminated, leaving the uni- 
versal appeal of satire as well as the basic flavor 
of the original production. 

Abstracted by Leona H. Gites, University of 
Colorado 


Yanke, Hannah R., “Dust Bowl,” M. A. 
Thesis, University of Denver, 1946. 


This is a one-set, three-act play of the people 
who stayed on in the “dust bowl” country 
during the drought. The play covers the period 
from the autumn of 1939 to the spring of 1941, 
when oil was discovered in the region. Included 
are a set design, property plot, light plot, etc. 


Abstracted by JoHN Gore, University of Denver 


VI. Radio 


Hunter, Armand Lee, “A Test of Sound 
Evaluation and Discrimination Abilities 
in Radio Production,” Ph.D. Thesis, 
Northwestern University, 1947. 


This study examines the proposition that the 
radio producer is an artist-craftsman, with the 
ability to discriminate within the elements of a 
sound pattern and to evaluate such patterns 
upon the basis of their satisfactory realization of 
certain accepted standards and criteria. The 
proposition itself rests upon four general hypoth- 
eses: standards exist by which a given sound 
pattern can be measured; the producer evaluates 
the given pattern in terms of these standards; 
this evaluation involves an aesthetic judgment; 
and this evaluation is conditioned by the ability 
to discriminate within the psychological attrib 
utes of sound. An analysis of the sound com- 
plex involved in radio production revealed the 
major variables to be: speech; music; aperiodic 
sound; the physical characteristics of sound; and 
the experience of the pattern as a total effect. 
The problem+thus revealed itself to be one of 
experimentally establishing the feasibility of 
measuring the abilities involved: sensory ability 
(hearing); cognitive ability (discrimination); 
and artistic ability (aesthetic judgment of pre- 
ference). 

Typical and constant sound pattern prob- 
lems were found to be: voice combinations; 
voice and music combinations; voice and sound 


combinations; music and sound combinations: 
and voice, music and sound combinations. Rep- 
resentative items were selected according to 
their distribution as to the variables of “volume” 
and “time,” The items were produced, record- 
ed, and dubbed on a test record in a pre-deter- 
mined form modeled upon the Hevner test for 
music discrimination. A panel of professional 
producers was used to set the optimum for each 
item and the point of recognizable difference 
in the paired mutilation. Four groups were 
tested: the general listening audience; students 
with limited training; students with extensive 
training; and professional producers. 

Statistical computations were made for all 
groups in “Preference,” “Discrimination” and 
“Total Score,” using standard small sample 
methods, and Fisher’s “t” test to determine the 
significance of differences. Correlations between 
scores on “Preference” and “Discrimination” 
were run. Reliability was computed. The re- 
lationship between correct discrimination of 
“volume” and “time” variables was investigated; 
and a complete item analysis was made. 

The principal findings were: 

1. There appears to be a_ tendency toward 
group improvement in ratio to training and 
experience; but neither individual or group 
scores ran appreciably higher than chance, 
indicating that the level of difficulty was 
too great. 

2. Between trained and untrained subjects, 
the “t” values were significant; but the 
differences between trained groups were not. 

3. No correlation between “Preference” and 
“Discrimination” abilitiés was obtained, 
suggesting a need for further study of their 
relationship. 

j- Reliability was not established, suggesting 
too high a level of difficulty. 

5. An apparent difference in “volume” and 
“time” discrimination’ abilities suggests a 
need for separate treatment. 

6. The hypothesis of an “aesthetic norm” was 
not established. The evidence suggests that 
the range of acceptability is much greater 
than assumed upon the basis of standard 
practices. 

7. The identity and common application of 
production standards were not established. 
The indication is that such standards are 
probably in a state of constant flux. 

8. There is some evidence of presumably latent 
individual ability; but the indication is 


that increase in ability is due to an increase 
in experience. 
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9. The method of controlled alterations proved 


suitable as a means of investigating the 
problem of measuring radio production 
abilities. 


It is possible to test and measure individual 
differences on first performance, and indi- 
groups, the 
ability to distinguish preferred sound pat- 


vidual differences within in 


terns from intentional mutilations. 


it. A test form to measure radio production 
abilities is feasible. 

Ihe conditions for the construction of such 

a test are: 

a. Studios, equipment and recording facil- 
ities of professional quality. 

b. The use of professional engineers, musi- 
cians, sound men, actors, announcers and 
producers. 

of 


mutilations in 


c. The determination and recording 


“optimal norms” and 

regular step units of difference. 
d. The validation of each item by testing 
it through standardization groups until 
the discernible difference 


point of or 


range of acceptability is established as 
appreciably higher than chance. 

e. ‘The recording of the validated pairs on 
a test record of standard and professional 
broadcast quality. 

f. The reliability established through fur- 


ther testing and study, 


Abstracted by ARMAND L. Hunter, Temple Uni- 


versity 


Allen, Mildred, “A Study of the Comparison 
of Network and Local Announcers’ 
Voices,” M.A. Thesis, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1947. 


The purpose of this study was to compare 
the training and experience of network and local 
radio announcers and to compare their diction 


and Re-- 


cordings were made of portions (go seconds to 


certain characteristics of their voices. 


1 minute) of broadcasts by ten network and 
ten local announcers, who had previously filled 
out questionnaires concerning their training and 
experience. ‘These questionnaires showed that 
the network announcers had spent more time in 
schools, that more had attended colleges, and 
that more had been graduated from colleges, 
than the local announcers. Also the question- 
naires showed that the local announcers had less 
experience in radio than the network announ- 
cers. 


The phonograph records were played to one 


hundred students in speech classes at Louisiana 
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State University who rated the pitch, the voice 
quality, and the pronunciation of ‘each announ- 
cer. ‘Tabulations of their ratings showed that 
they judged the network announcers’ voices to 
be superior to the local announcers’ in quality, 


appropriateness of pitch, and pronunciation. 


Abstracted by Harriett Ipor, Louisiana State 


University 


Bain, Jack M., “Speech Education for Radio 
Announcing,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
South Dakota, 1947. 


‘The basic aims of this study were to discovet 
what the fifty-two clear channel stations desired 
as the proper training program for the pros- 


pective announcers and what current means of 


preparation were given by the thirty-two col- 
leges now granting radio degrees. In a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the fifty-two clear channel 


stations, the men hiring the announcers were 
asked to evaluate the training programs, the 
speech skills, and the types of experience they 
of the 
thirty-two colleges now offering degrees in radio 
of the of 
courses required for a degree. The majority of 


desired of their announcers. The study 


included a = study over-all schedules 
the colleges granting radio degrees were meeting 
the desires of the clear channel stations. These 
institutions have designed a program that gives 
In the 


same training program the majority of colleges 


the student a liberal college education, 


have included radio courses that have the com- 


bined elements desired by the industry. 


Abstracted by Jack M. Bain, University of South 
Dakota 


Coffey, Virginia Reed, “Roosevelt and the 
Fireside Chat: A Study in Radio Effective- 
ness,’ M.A. Thesis, University of Red- 
lands, 1948. ' 


In the past thirty vears, radio has brought 


vast changes in political speaking. Since radio 
the 


freedom of speech, the hopes of early editorial 


has multiplied dangers inherent in our 


writers that radio would debunk political ora 
tory were not realized. 


“The fireside 


chat” is a new type of presi- 
dential communication which served effectively 
the purposes for which it was created. The 


techniques employed are suitable for emulation 
by future presidents or by business executives. 

As the “first great radio speaker” Franklin D. 
Roosevelt set a high standard during the early 
twentieth century. 


Abstracted by V. Corrrey, University of Redlands 








Franz, Lenore Emily, “Short-Wave Com- 
munications to Latin America,” M.A. The- 
sis, University of Wisconsin, 1947. 


The study includes a brief history of the 
development of short-wave communications, an 
analysis of Latin America as a potential audi- 
ence, and finally an examination of various 
efforts to reach the Latin-American audience, 
with special emphasis upon broadcasts from the 
United States. One can appreciate the difficulty 
in evaluating the influence of radio broadcasts 
when it is recalled that the United States was 
also sending movies, establishing libraries and 
exchanging students and professors simultan- 
eously. Data were found in letters from listen- 
ers, statements of foreign correspondents and 
reports by visitors, Among the biggest attractions 
were President Roosevelt’s speeches, dramatiza- 
tions of scenes from motion pictures, and pro- 
grams honoring Latin American holidays. A 
reader will find in this thesis much interesting 
material about a new medium of mass commun- 
ication. 

\bstracted by RAyMonpD H. Myers, University of 
Wisconsin 


Grasham, John A., “A Study of the Problems 
of Preparing a Series of Ninth Grade 
Science Radio Broadcast Scripts to Coin- 
cide with a School Curriculum and Meet 
Specific Radio Writing and Production 
Standards,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Southern California, 1947. 


This project was completed through the co- 
operation of the Speech, Radio and Education 
Departments of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in conjunction with the Los Angeles City 
School system. Seventeen fifteen-minute radio 
dramatizations were written relating to everyday 
life. Each script told a complete story which 
coincided with the science curriculum of the Los 
Angeles City schools. For the sake of continuity 
the same characters appeared throughout. It 
was the purpose of the programs to instruct 
ninth grade students and motivate their further 
interest in science. An official of the Los Angeles 
City schools is currently making a_ statistical 
study to determine whether or not the exper- 
imental groups who heard the finished radio 
programs produced from the above scripts gain- 
ed significantly more science information than 
did the students of other experimental control 
groups who did not utilize the program as a 
teaching aid. 


\bstracted by JoHN GrasHam, University of 
Southern California 
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Greenblatt, Charles L., “Adaptation of Con- 
temporary American Literature for Ra- 
dio,” M.A. Thesis, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1947. 


This thesis deals with a special type of dra- 
matic radio script, namely, the adaptation. To 
produce a radio adaptation, the script writer 
selects a piece of writing not initially intended 
for radio broadcast—a short story, a novel, an 
essav—and_ re-works or adapts it into radio 
script form, a form intended for the ear alone, 
In this thesis, the writer chose to explore and 
analyze the problems inherent in adapting three 
well known literary forms and to complete the 
adaptations on the basis of his exploration and 
analysis. For his purposes, he selected the novel, 
as represented by Cabell’s The Cream of the 
Jest; the short story, as represented by Benet’s 
The Devil and Daniel Webster; and the narra- 
tive poem, represented by Jeffers’ The Lowing 
Shepherdess. Yhe writer found that the prob- 
lems inherent in adapting the novel and narra- 
tive poem were almost identical, whereas the 
problems in adapting the short story contrasted 
sharply. In all thre cases, the writer feels the 
result is provocative radio drama. 


Abstracted by CHARLES GREENBLATT, Nort/iwest- 
ern University 


Halvorson, Woodrow Ferron, “A Survey 
of the Radio Instructional Organizations 
in American Colleges and Universities 
Offering Degrees with Majors in Radio,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Denver, 1947. 


The writer’s problem was to obtain a clear 
and comprehensive picture of similarities and 
differences in the radio organizational make-up 
of schools offering degrees with majors in radio. 


The report summarized the returns of a four- 
page questionnaire from 28 institutions. The 
questionnaire dealt with administrative  ele- 
ments, physical plant and equipment, factors of 
instructional and professional leadership, and 
curricula. 


The writer concluded there is a need for a 
system of accrediting colleges; a major in radio 
should be defined; a myriad of titles is being 
used for names of courses; similarly named 
courses appear to be entirely different in var- 
ious schools; and the administrator of radio 
should not forget that proper facilities, high 
type of instruction, and adequate budgeting are 
necessary for effective training programs. 


Abstracted by Ropert H. Patren, University of 
Denver 
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Kaczander, Paul, “Outline and Course of 
Study for Beginning Radio Production 
Course,” M.A. Thesis, Wayne University, 
1947. 


Ihe thesis undertakes the development and 
outlining of a course in radio production to 
meet the needs of a specific university situation. 
Materials are drawn from a bibliography of the 
field and consultation with experienced people 
in both commercial and educational radio pro- 
duction. 

Cortricur, Wayne 


\bstracted by Ruprerr L. 


University 


Kamins, Robert William, “The History of 
Radio Broadcasting and Radio Education 
at Michigan State College, 1917-1947,” 
M.A. Thesis, Michigan State College, 1947. 


Purpose: To trace the historical development 
and growth of broadcasting and radio education 
at Michigan State College from 1917-1947. 

Conclusion: Radio activity at Michigan State 
College has grown from a Morse Code Labora- 
tory to a complete department by 1947. 


Abstracted by Lucta M. Nesom, Michigan State 
College 


McReynolds, Billy, “An Analysis of the 
Radio Curricula in a Selected Group of 
Colleges and Universities from 1935 to 
1945,” M.A. Thesis, University of Florida, 
1947. 


The, problem was to examine the non-tech- 
nical radio course offerings of a representative 
group of colleges and universities over a ten- 
vear span to trend in education 
for radio, to assay the trend in light of the 
Federal Radio 
mendations; to 


discover the 


Education Committee’s recom- 
other than 
courses; and to discover what radio personnel 
think should be the academic training of stu- 
dents planning to enter radio. The procedure 


was an analysis of radio course content in cata- 


examine facilities 


logues of thirty-seven representative institutions, 
of questionnaire replies from twenty-nine col- 
legiate radio and from fifty-four 


people working in professional radio. 


directors, 


The findings indicate a great increase in radio 
course offerings, a trend to construct them on 
broad educational lines, and a growth in facil- 
ities. People in the various branches of radio 
appreciate the desirability of = formal education 
on broad liberal lines, but do not consider it 
essential; they recognize the need for special 


educational training, but are not satisfied with 


the present programs offered by colleges and 


universities. 
Abstracted by H. P. 
Florida 


Constans, University of 


Milosch, Joseph W., “Planning the Commer- 
cial Radio Program,” M.A. Thesis, Wayne 
University, 1947. 


This is a study of techniques necessary to the 
preparation and production of radio programs 
so that they will appeal to potential sponsors. 
[wo actual programs are then presented, writ- 
ten by the writer of the thesis, with accompany- 
ing detailed discussions of the principles set 
forth—discussions illustrating how the tech- 
niques set forth in the earlier section are ex- 


emplified. 


Abstracted by Rupert L. Corrricut, Wayne 


University 


Reynolds, Deo Forest, Jr., “History and De- 
velopment of the Documentary Radio Pro- 
gram,” M.A. Thesis, Wayne University, 
1947. 


The first phase of this thesis traces the history 
and development of the various types of docu- 
mentary The phase 
presents two documentary radio dramas written 


radio programs. second 
by the thesis writer with a careful step by step 
analysis of their preparation ai. production. 
The thesis is accompanied by a _ recording of 
the two shows as actually produced. 

Corrricut, Wayne 


Abstracted by Rupert L. 


University 


Ross, Dorothy Wineland, “A Critical Analy- 
sis and Comparison of the Techniques of 
Radio Writing with the Scenario of Docu- 
mentary Films,” M.A. Thesis, University 
of Michigan, 1947. 


This thesis includes an analytical study of the 
techniques and problems involved in radio writ- 
ing and film writing as well as a comparison 
between the two media. 

All in all the two 
The documentary film is an outgrowth of the 
narrative style widely used in radio. 


media are closely related. 


Abstracted by Dorotuy Ross, University of 


Michigan 


Sanford, E. Philip, Jr., “A Comparison of 
Two Radio Programs Devoted to Discus- 
sing Controversial Issues,’ M.A. Thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1946. 


For study, I have selected “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air” and the “The University of 
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original sixty-nine to thirty-seven. The style 
of acting was kept on the farce level, with some 
elements of burlesque retained. The attempt 
Wadd diladc WW avoid Liavedcy. 

The length of the speeches in the dialogue 
was reduced and many of the references to 
certain idiomatic and topical eighteenth-century 
expressions were eliminated, leaving the uni- 
versal appeal of satire as well as the basic flavor 
of the original production. 

Abstracted by Leona H. Gites, University of 
Colorado 


Yanke, Hannah R., “Dust Bowl,” M. A. 
Thesis, University of Denver, 1946. 


This is a one-set, three-act play of the people 
who stayed on in the “dust bowl” country 
during the drought. The play covers the period 
from the autumn of 1939 to the spring of 1941, 
when oil was discovered in the region. Included 
are a set design, property plot, light plot, etc. 


Abstracted by JOHN Gore, University of Denver 


VI. Radio 


Hunter, Armand Lee, “A Test of Sound 


Evaluation and Discrimination Abilities 
in Radio Production,” Ph.D. Thesis, 
Northwestern University, 1947. 


This study examines the proposition that the 
radio producer is an artist-craftsman, with the 
ability to discriminate within the elements of a 
sound pattern and to evaluate such patterns 
upon the basis of their satisfactory realization of 
certain accepted standards and criteria. The 
proposition itself rests upon four general hypoth- 
eses: standards exist by which a given sound 
pattern can be measured; the producer evaluates 
the given pattern in terms of these standards; 
this evaluation involves an aesthetic judgment; 
and this evaluation is conditioned by the ability 
to discriminate within the psychological attrib 
utes of sound. An analysis of the sound com- 
plex involved in radio production revealed the 
major variables to be: speech; music; aperiodic 
sound; the physical characteristics of sound; and 
the experience of the pattern as a total effect. 
The problem thus revealed itself to be one of 
experimentally establishing the feasibility of 
measuring the abilities involved: sensory ability 
(hearing); cognitive ability (discrimination); 
and artistic ability (aesthetic judgment of pre- 
ference). 

Typical and constant sound pattern prob- 
lems were found to be: voice combinations; 
voice and music combinations; voice and sound 


combinations; music and sound combinations; 
and voice, music and sound combinations. Rep- 
resentative items were selected according to 
cine il Jisttibuuon ads ww ihe vVulisatics vi vuluiic 
and “time,” ‘The items were produced, record- 
ed, and dubbed on a test record in a pre-deter- 
mined form modeled upon the Hevner test for 
music discrimination. A panel of professional 
producers was used to set the optimum for each 
item and the point of recognizable difference 
in the paired mutilation. Four groups were 
tested: the general listening audience; students 
with limited training; students with extensive 
training; and professional producers. 

Statistical computations were made for all 
groups in “Preference,” “Discrimination” and 
“Total Score,” using standard small sample 
methods, and Fisher's “t” test to determine the 
significance of differences. Correlations between 
scores on “Preference” and “Discrimination” 
were run. Reliability was computed. The re- 
lationship between correct discrimination of 
“volume” and “time” variables was investigated; 
and a complete item analysis was mace. 

The principal findings were: 

1. There appears to be a tendency toward 
group improvement in ratio to training and 
experience; but neither individual or group 
scores ran appreciably higher than chance, 
indicating that the level of difficulty was 
too great. 

2. Between trained and untrained subjects, 
the “t” values were significant; but the 
differences between trained groups were not. 

3. No correlation between “Preference” and 
“Discrimination” abilities was obtained, 

suggesting a need for further study of their 

relationship. 
4. Reliability was not established, suggesting 
too high a level of difficulty. 

An apparent difference in “volume” and 

“time” discrimination abilities suggests a 
need for separate treatment. 


wt 


6. The hypothesis of an “aesthetic norm” was 
not established. The evidence suggests that 
the range of acceptability is much greater 
than assumed upon the basis of standard 
practices. 

The identity and common application of 
production standards were not established. 
The indication is that such standards are 
probably in a state of constant flux. 


~I 


8. There is some evidence of presumably latent 
individual ability; but the indication is 
that increase in ability is due to an increase 
in experience. 
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g. The method of controlled alterations proved 
suitable as a means of investigating the 
problem of measuring radio 
abilities. 


production 


10. It is possible to test and measure individual 
differences on first performance, and indi- 
vidual differences within groups, in the 
ability to distinguish preferred sound pat- 
terns from intentional mutilations. 

11. A test form to measure radio production 
abilities is feasible. 

12. The conditions for the construction of such 
a test are: 

a, Studios, equipment and recording facil- 
ities of professional quality. 

b. The use of professional engineers, musi- 
cians, sound men, actors, announcers and 
producers. 

c. The determination and recording of 
“optimal and mutilations in 
regular step units of difference. 


norms” 


d. The validation of each item by testing 
it through standardization groups until 
the point of discernible difference or 
range of acceptability is established as 
appreciably higher than chance. 

e. The recording of the validated pairs on 
a test record of standard and professional 
broadcast quality. 

f. The reliability established through fur- 
ther testing and study, 


Abstracted by ARMAND L. HUNTER, Temple Uni- 
versity 


Allen, Mildred, “A Study of the Comparison 
of Network and Local Announcers’ 
Voices,” M.A. Thesis, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1947. 


The purpose of this study was to compare 
the training and experience of network and local 
radio announcers and to compare their diction 
and certain characteristics of their voices. Re- 
cordings were made of portions (30 seconds to 
1 minute) of broadcasts by ten network and 
ten local announcers, who had previously filled 
out questionnaires concerning their training and 
experience. These questionnaires showed that 
the network announcers had spent more time in 
schools, that more had attended colleges, and 
that more had been graduated from colleges, 
than the local announcers. Also the question- 
naires showed that the local announcers had less 
experience in radio than the network announ- 
cers. 


The phonograph records were played to one 
hundred students in speech classes at Louisiana 
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State University who rated the pitch, the voice 
quality, and the pronunciation of each announ- 
cer. Tabulations of their ratings showed that 
tney judged the melWork anmuuliccid yuucs Ww 
be superior to the local announcers’ in quality, 
appropriateness of pitch, and pronunciation. 


Abstracted by Harrietr Ipor, Louisiana State 


University 


Bain, Jack M., “Speech Education for Radio 
Announcing,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
South Dakota, 1947. 


The basic aims of this study were to discover 
what the fifty-two clear channel stations desired 
as the proper training program for the pros- 
pective announcers and what current means of 
preparation were given by the thirty-two col- 
leges now granting radio degrees. 
tionnaire sent to 


In a ques- 
fifty-two clear channel 
stations, the men hiring the announcers were 
asked to evaluate the training programs, the 
speech skills, and the types of experience they 
desired of their announcers. The study of the 
thirty-two colleges now offering degrees in radio 
included a study of the over-all schedules of 
courses required for a degree. The majority of 
the colleges granting radio degrees were meeting 
the desires of the clear channel stations. 


the 


These 
institutions have designed a program that gives 
the student a liberal college education, In the 
same training program the majority of colleges 
have included radio courses that have the com- 
bined elements desired by the industry. 


Abstracted by JAcK M. BaIn, University of South 
Dakota 


Coffey, Virginia Reed, “Roosevelt and the 
Fireside Chat: A Study in Radio Effective- 
ness,” M.A. Thesis, University of Red- 
lands, 1948. 


In the past thirty years, radio has brought 
vast changes in political speaking. Since radio 
has multiplied the dangers inherent in our 
freedom of speech, the hopes of early editorial 
writers that radio would debunk political ora- 
tory were not realized. 

“The fireside chat” is a new type of presi- 
dential communication which served effectively 
the purposes for which it was created. The 
techniques employed are suitable for emulation 
by future presidents or by business executives. 

As the “first great radio speaker” Franklin D. 


Roosevelt set a high standard during the early 
twentieth century. 


Abstracted by V. Correy, University of Redlands 
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Franz, Lenore Emily, “Short-Wave Com- 
munications to Latin America,” M.A. The- 
sis, University of Wisconsin, 1947. 


brief history of the 


development of short-wave communications, an 


The study includes a 
analysis of Latin America as a potential audi- 
ence, and finally an examination of various 
efforts to reach the Latin-American audience, 
with special emphasis upon broadcasts from the 
United States. One can appreciate the difficulty 
in evaluating the influence of radio broadcasts 
when it is recalled that the United States was 
also sending movies, establishing libraries and 
exchanging students and 
eously. 


professors simultan- 
Data were found in letters from listen- 
ers, statements of foreign correspondents and 
reports by visitors, Among the biggest attractions 
were President Roosevelt’s speeches, dramatiza- 
tions of scenes from motion pictures, and pro- 
grams honoring Latin holidays. A 
reader will find in this thesis much interesting 


American 


material about a new medium of mass commun- 
ication. 


Abstracted by RAYMOND H. Myers, University of 
Wisconsin 


Grasham, John A., “A Study of the Problems 
of Preparing a Series of Ninth Grade 
Science Radio Broadcast Scripts to Coin- 
cide with a School Curriculum and Meet 
Specific Radio Writing and Production 
Standards,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Southern California, 1947. 


This project was completed through the co- 
operation of the Speech, Radio and Education 
Departments of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in conjunction with the Los Angeles City 
School system. Seventeen fifteen-minute radio 
dramatizations were written relating to everyday 
life. Each script told a complete story which 
coincided with the science curriculum of the Los 
Angeles City schools. For the sake of continuity 
the same characters appeared throughout. It 
was the purpose of the programs to instruct 
ninth grade students and motivate their further 
interest in science. An official of the Los Angeles 
City schools is currently making a statistical 
study to determine whether or not ‘the exper- 
imental groups who heard the finished radio 
programs produced from the above scripts gain- 
ed significantly more science information than 
did the students of other experimental control 
groups who did not utilize the program as a 
teaching aid. 


Abstracted by JOHN GRASHAM, 


Southern California 


University of 


Greenblatt, Charles L., “Adaptation of Con- 
temporary American Literature for Ra- 
dio,” M.A. Thesis, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1947. 


This thesis deals with a special type of dra- 
matic radio script, namely, the adaptation. To 
produce. a radio adaptation, the script writer 
selects a piece of writing not initially intended 
for radio broadcast—a short story, a novel, an 
re-works or 


essay—and 





adapts it into radio 
script form, a form intended for the ear alone, 
In this thesis, the writer chose to explore and 
analyze the problems inherent in adapting three 
well known literary forms and to complete the 
adaptations on the basis of his exploration and 
analysis. For his purposes, he selected the novel, 
as represented by Cabell’s The Cream of the 
Jest; the short story, as represented by Benet’s 
The Devil and Daniel Webster; and the narra- 
tive poem, represented by Jeffers’ The Loving 
Shepherdess. The writer found that the prob- 
lems inherent in adapting the novel and narra- 
tive poem were almost identical, whereas the 
problems in adapting the short story contrasted 
sharply. In all thre cases, the writer feels the 


result is provocative radio drama. 


Abstracted by CHARLES GREENBLATT, Northwest- 
ern University 


Halvorson, Woodrow Ferron, “A Survey 
of the Radio Instructional Organizations 
in American Colleges and Universities 
Offering Degrees with Majors in Radio,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Denver, 1947. 


The writer’s problem was to obtain a clear 
and comprehensive picture of similarities and 
differences in the radio organizational make-up 
of schools offering degrees with majors in radio. 


The report summarized the returns of a four- 
page questionnaire from 28 institutions. The 
questionnaire dealt ele- 
ments, physical plant and equipment, factors of 
instructional and_ professional leadership, and 


with administrative 
curricula. 


is a need for a 
system of accrediting colleges; a major in radio 


The writer concluded there 


should be defined; a myriad of titles is being 


used for names of courses; similarly named 
courses appear to be entirely different in var- 
ious and the of radio 
should not forget that proper facilities, high 
type of instruction, and adequate budgeting are 


necessary for effective training programs. 


schools; administrator 


Abstracted by Rospert H. Patten, University of 
Denver 
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Kaczander, Paul, “Outline and Course of 
Study for Beginning Radio Production 
Course,” M.A. Thesis, Wayne University, 
1947. 


The thesis undertakes the development and 
outlining of a course in radio production to 
meet the needs of a specific university situation. 
Materials are drawn from a bibliography of the 
field and consultation with experienced people 
in both commercial and educational radio pro- 
duction. 

Abstracted by Ruprrr L, Cortricut, Wayne 
University 


Kamins, Robert William, “The History of 
Radio Broadcasting and Radio Education 
at Michigan State College, 1917-1947,” 
M.A. Thesis, Michigan State College, 1947. 


Purpose: To trace the historical development 
and growth of broadcasting and radio education 
at Michigan State College from 1917-1947. 

Conclusion: Radio activity at Michigan State 
College has grown from a Morse Code Labora- 
tory to a complete department by 1947. 


Abstracted by Lucia M. Nesom, Michigan Siate 


College 


McReynolds, Billy, “An Analysis of the 
Radio Curricula in a Selected Group of 
Colleges and Universities from 1935 to 
1945,” M.A. Thesis, University of Florida, 
1947. 


The problem was to examine the non-tech- 
nical radio course offerings of a representative 
group of colleges and universities over a ten- 
year span to discover the trend in education 
for radio, to assay the trend in light of the 
Federal Radio Education Committee’s recom- 
mendations; to examine facilities other than 
courses; and to discover what radio personnel 
think should be the academic training of stu- 
dents planning to enter radio. The procedure 
was an analysis of radio course content in cata- 
logues of thirty-seven representative institutions, 
of questionnaire replies from twenty-nine col- 
legiate radio directors, and from fifty-four 
people working in professional radio. 

The findings indicate a great increase in radio 
course offerings, a trend to construct them on 
broad educational lines, and a growth in facil- 
ities. People in the various branches of radio 
appreciate the desirability of a formal education 
on broad liberal lines, but do not consider it 
essential; they recognize the need for special 
educational training, but are not satisfied with 
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the present programs offered by colleges and 
universities. 

Abstracted by H. P. Constans, University of 
Florida 


Milosch, Joseph W., “Planning the Commer- 
cial Radio Program,” M.A. Thesis, Wayne 
University, 1947. 

This is a study of techniques necessary to the 
preparation and production of radio programs 
so that they will appeal to potential sponsors. 
Two actual programs are then presented, writ- 
ten by the writer of the thesis, with accompany- 
ing detailed discussions of the principles set 
forth—discussions illustrating how the tech- 
niques set forth in the earlier section are ex- 
emplified. 

Abstracted by Rupert L. Corrricut, Wayne 

University 


Reynolds, Deo Forest, Jr., “History and De- 
velopment of the Documentary Radio Pro- 
gram,” M.A. Thesis, Wayne University, 
1947. 


The first phase of this thesis traces the history 
and development of the various types of docu- 
mentary radio programs. The second phase 
presents two documentary radio dramas written 
by the thesis writer with a careful step by step 
analysis of their preparation and production. 
The thesis is accompanied by a recording of 
the two shows as actually produced. 
Abstracted by Rupert L. Cortricut, Wayne 
University 


Ross, Dorothy Wineland, “A Critical Analy- 
sis and Comparison of the Techniques of 
Radio Writing with the Scenario of Docu- 
mentary Films,” M.A. Thesis, University 
of Michigan, 1947. 


This thesis includes an analytical study of the 
techniques and problems involved in radio writ- 
ing and film writing as well as a comparison 
between the two media. 

All in all the two media are closely related. 
The documentary film is an outgrowth of the 
narrative style widely used in radio. 

Abstracted by Dorotuy Ross, University of 
Michigan 


Sanford, E. Philip, Jr., “A Comparison of 
Two Radio Programs Devoted to Discus- 
sing Controversial Issues,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1946. 


For study, I have selected “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air” and the “The University of 
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Chicago Round Table,” as examples of the best 
in radio discussion. 

I have analyzed representative scripts of the 
broadcasts, personally observed a _ production, 
and carried out research on available literature 
concerned with radio discussion. 

The study shows that those programs occupy 
an important place in radio’s function of public 
enligntenment. Both programs have a similar 
purpose of stimulating audience thinking; the 
Rounc Table does it by presenting reliable 
information in an orderly manner, The Town 
Meeting aims to bring about a clash of opinions 
and combines principles of entertainment and 
showmanship. As a result, highly differing 
techniques are present, such as those used in 
audience participation and in the role of the 
chairman. Both programs suffer from time limi- 
tations and seek to alleviate the situation by 
follow-up activities. The public generally pre- 
fers the Round Table as a more commendable 
form of radio discussion. 

Abstracted by E. 
of Michigan 


Puitie SANFORD, University 


VII. Speech Fundamentals ; 
Education; History 


Barber, Ethel Mabel, “The Analysis for Oral 
Interpretation of the Dramatic Elements 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost,” Ph.D. Thesis, 
Northwestern University, 1947. 


The purpose of this dissertation was to make 
such an examination of Milton’s Paradise Lost 
as would afford the necessary guidance for the 
oral interpretation of the poem. The procedure 
which was followed was based upon the psy- 
chological principle of awareness, which, when 
applied to the oral interpreter, requires that 
he who would read the literary art must know 
it; that is to say, the artist interpreter who 
would faithfully read Paradise Lost should inso- 
far as is humanly possible relive the aesthetic 
discipline to which the creative artist, John 
Milton, submitted himself as he composed the 
poem, for it is to the degree to which the 
reader identifies himself with the art in the 
composition he is to read that he can re-create 
it with the techniques at his own command. 

Paradise Lost was conceived as a drama and 
executed as an epic while the theaters were 
closed; therefore, it was logical to look for 
“dramatic elements” which were retained in the 
final form as a clue to the interpretation of the 
poem. In the process of finding the dramatic 
elements which remained in the epic, an attempt 
was made to approximate as intimately as pos- 


sible John Milton’s own experience with those 
concepts and practices which influence the 
writer of a literary composition that may be 
endowed with dramatic qualities, and to note 
the way in which he was both disciplined by 
and commanded them in his composition of this 
epic. 

Before this investigation could be undertaken” 
however, a clear distinction needed to be made 
in the mind of the artist interpreter as to what, 
specifically, distinguishes the “dramatic” from 
the “non-dramatic,” Accordingly, the first sec- 
tion of this dissertation was devoted to the study 
of the philosophical meanings within and behind 
such words as “drama,” “dramatic.” “form” 
and “content.” A rapid review of treatises on 
dramatic theory, both ancient and modern, was 
made. It was found that the word “drama” was 
frequently identifiable with the form in which 
a composition was written while the “dramatic” 
could be associated with the handling of con- 
tent whether in the form of a drama, an epic, 
a ballad, a novel, or whatever. 

The writer then raised the question as to 
what connection Milton had with the “dra- 


_ matic.” The second section of the dissertation 


became the unit in which this relationship was 
traced. The tremendous bulk of the drama 
which was John Milton’s heritage was surveyed 
for its possible residuary effect upon his concept 
of drama, after which a chronological survey 
of his writing was studied for the purpose of 
noting what evidence might be found of his 
interest in the drama. It was noted that Milton 
conceived the epic and the dramatic forms in 
their interrelationships as expressed by Aristotle 
and the Italian Renaissance critics. 

‘The third, and last, section of the dissertation 
was concerned with the analysis of the “dramatic 
elements” in Paradise Lost. This discussion 
began with the study of the dramatic plans for 
a tragedy on the same subject and it was found 
that, as the epic evolved from the dramatic 
drafts, it became, paradoxically, more dramatic 
than the planned dramas could have been. The 
theme demanded the larger form of the epic, 
but the drama of the Fall of Man was retained 
as the core of the poem. From the analysis of 
the poem, in its entirety as well as by detailed 
study of each Book, it was seen that the “dra- 
matic elements” were present in a very real 
way in the epic, Paradise Lost. 

This dissertation, directed at analysis for and 
not of the interpretation of the “dramatic ele- 
ments” in Paradise Lost can thus serve as a 
means for understanding and knowing the con- 
tributions which the “dramatic” make to the 
epic, so that the awareness of these qualities 











ovat 








can guide the oral interpreter in the re-creation 
of the epic-dramatic poem which John Milton 
wrote, 


Abstracted by ErnHet MABEL Barper, Northwest- 
ern University 


Hahn, Elise, “An Analysis of the Content, 
Form, and Delivery of the Speech of 
First Grade Children in Audience Situa- 
tions,” Ph.D. Thesis, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1947. 


It was the purpose of this study to record 
the spontaneous speech of first grade children 
in a communicating situation and, from the 
analyses of their responses, to describe the gen- 
eral characteristics of speech at this age level, 

‘Two recordings each were made of the speech 
of 116 first grade children. In the first situa- 
tion, these children volunteered to speak on 
self-selected topics during the class room share- 
and-tell period. 

To avoid distortion of the regular classroom 
procedure, the microphone was hidden. A mag- 
netic wire recorder was set up in a closet, be- 
hind a piano, or in an anteroom and an extra 
length of cord was attached so that the micro- 
phone, taped into an empty cleansing tissue box, 
could be placed in an inconspicuous position 
near where the speakers were to stand. 

A second recording was made during which 
the child, alone with the investigator, identified 
objects and “told a story” about a picture. This 
last situation was designed to test articulation 
and to make a further check on voice usage. 


I. Form and Content of the Children’s Re- 


Ss} sONSES. 


\. Length of response: The median length 


of response was 48 words. While there was 
great variation in length, there was a tendency 
for responses in one classroom to be short and in 
another, all somewhat lengthy. This suggests 
that the speakers influenced each other in length 
or were influenced by some aspect of the en- 
vironment. In the second situation, the re- 
sponse about the picture lengthened to a median 
of 70 words, with the length varying far less 
from person to person. 

B. Length of sentence: In Situation 1, the 
mean length of sentence was 10.37 words; in 
Situation 2, 6.85 words. The type of speaking 
situation seemed to influence sentence length. 
In the second situation, the subject of the talk 
was visually shared by speaker and listener. 

C. Topics selected: Forty per cent of the 
children talked about play at or near home. 
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‘Twenty-six per cent displayed objects to the 
group; 20 to 18 per cent talked on family home 
activities and on special family outings. The 
speeches were highly personal in nature. The 
displaying of the object to the group was asso- 
ciated with a greater number of single unampli- 
fied statements, shorter length of total response, 
and shorter sentence length than were the other 
topics, 

D. Sentence construction: Fifty per cent of 
the sentences in both situations were simple, 
with or without phrases. The non-sentence 
(functionally complete) constituted only three 
per cent of the remarks in Situation 1, and 20 
per cent in Situation 2. The complex, com- 
pound, and elaborated sentences made up 45 
per cent of the remarks in Situation 1, and 28 
per cent in Situation 2. 


II. Vocal Aspects of the Responses. 


A. Rate: 


group was 130 words per minute, a rate which 


Average speaking rate before the 


approximates that of the adult. 

B. Phrasing: In Situation 1, 56 per cent of 
the responses showed use of obviously broken 
phrasing; in Situation 2, 37 per cent. 

C. Pitch changes: Twenty-five per cent of 
the children used a wide range of pitch inflec- 
tions. Over 35 per cent showed very slight pitch 
changes or near monotones. Pitch patterns sel- 
dom occurred. 


D. Loudness: Twenty-five per cent of the 
children in Situation 1 had difficulty in making 
themselves heard. 

FEF. Vocal faults: 


judged as having vocal faults, such as poor qual- 


Thirty-two per cent were 


ity, gasping for breath, extremely high mono- 
tones, weak production, and hoarse voice. 


III. Articulatory Aspects of the Responses. 
Thirty-seven per cent showed errors in articu- 
lation consistent enough to be termed actual. 
The most common faults were: @, @, 1) My 3 S 
dz, unvoicing of voiced endings, and distortion 


of vowels. 
Eleven per cent of the total group needed 
actual speech correction for articulatory or 


vocal defects. Two of these children stuttered, 


The children who had vocal and articulatory 
defects constituted 52 per cent of the entire 
group. Many of these faults may have been due 
to immaturity. However, the largeness of the 
figure indicated that these first grade children 
needed planned speech improvement in their 


classrooms. 


Abstracted by Exist HAHN, University of Cali- 


fornia at Los Angeles 
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Henning, James Harold, “An Experimental 
Study of the Role of Presumptions and 
the Burden of Proof in Problem-Solving,” 


Ph.D. Thesis, 
1946. 


Northwestern University, 


The use of presumptions and the burden of 
proof is an integral part of legal procedure. 
These legal concepts have been widely applied 
in the field of general argumentation and debate 
without any very clear demonstration of their 
scope and usefulness except in formal debate. 
Hence, this question was raised: If presump- 
tions and the burden of proof are useful in 
the fields of law and formal debate, do these 
concepts have a useful application in general 
problem-solving as aids to inquiry and advocacy? 

In the experimental procedure established to 
answer this question, two factors were measured: 
(1) skill in appraising evidence and argument 
as the basis for conclusions in inquiry and ad- 
and (2) skill in 


and responsibilities of participants, both in an 


vocacy; asssessing the rights 


investigative and in an argumentative situa- 


tion, to determine (a) who has the burden of 
proof, (b) where the presumption is, (c) when 


a presumption is established or raised against 


someone else, (d) what the effects of 
various items are. 
Three experiments were conducted. The first 


experiment involved the use of fifty-two under- 
graduate students at the of West 
Virginia. The second experiment, which was the 


University 


major part of the study, involved the use of 
two hundred seventy-four students at the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia. The third experiment 
was conducted at and 


utilized a control group of twenty-one students 


Northwestern University 
and an experimental group of twenty students, 
Materials included a teaching syllabus used as 
a student hand-book, a teaching outline, and 
B) of 


of them, all written and constructed by the ex- 


three tests with two forms (A and one 
perimenter. 

Following the administering of each test, the 
results were statistically analyzed for purposes 
of group comparisons. The following were the 
more important findings and conclusions: 

1. The tests devised and used in these experi- 
ments (with the exception of Test III, which 
was discarded) were sufficiently valid and relia- 
ble to be used experimentally in measuring the 
comparative ability of groups to use and apply 
presumptions and the burden of proof to the 
solution of the types of problems used in this 


study. 


2. The abstract concepts of presumption and 
the burden of proof can be stated and defined in 
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terms sufficiently concrete and clear to enable 
college undergraduates to comprehend and apply 
them, with considerable skill, to the solution of 
the types of problems used in this study after 
five regular class sessions, totaling 250 minutes 
of instruction. 

g. Skill in solving the problems in the field 
of rhetorical inquiry and the field of rhetorical 
advocacy used in this study was significantly en- 
hanced by applying a knowledge of presump- 
tions and the burden of proof. 

j. The experimental group showed signifi- 
cantly greater skill in the ability to appraise the 
sufficiency of evidence and argument to war- 
rant the drawing of conclusions of probability 
based upon the given data, both in an investiga- 


tive and in an argumentative situation. 


5. In both experiment two and experiment 
three the experimental group showed signifi- 
cantly greater skill in assessing the rights and 
When technical 
language cues were removed from the tests, the 


responsibilities of participants. 


differences were less marked, but were still sta- 
tistically significant. 
6. The experiment indicated that college stu- 


dents, with two hundred and fifty minutes of 


instruction in the understanding and uses of 
presumption and the burden of proof, were 
able to select, with significant consistency, the 
same solution to the problems used in _ these 
experiments that a majority of men and women 
of mature judgment and wisdom had agreed 
were the best solutions to those problems. Stu 
dents who had not had this instruction were sig- 


nificantly less able to do this. 


7. A difference in the results of such testing 
as used in the study was noted when technical 


terminology was removed from the tests used. 
However, the results were still statistically signif- 
icant as shown by the critical ratio of 4.41 
between the Means of the experimental and 


control groups used in the third experiment. 


Abstracted by KENNETH G. Hance, Northwestern 
University 


Keltner, John William, “An Experimental 
Study of the Nature and Training of Skill 
in Problem-Recognition and Formulation 
for Group Discussion,” Ph.D. Thesis, 
Northwestern University, 1947. 


The purpose of this research was to define the 
essential characteristics of a problem in the 
general 
test 


problem-solving situation, to develop 
the usability effect of a method 
of formulating problems in the group discussion 


and and 


situation, and to suggest a method of training 











aimed at developing skill in understanding and 
formulating problems as they were defined in 
the research. Results of the experimental appli- 
cation of the formulation technique were deter- 


(1) 


the ability of subjects to locate and formulate 


mined by measuremeint and analysis of 
a given problem in writing (2) the number and 
quality of contributions relating to the elements 
of formulation and solution made by subjects 
during a group discussion as shown by classifi- 
cations and evaluations of trained observers; 
and (3) the ability of subjects to recognize and 
classify the defined elements of a problem-for- 
mulation as they appeared on a paper and 
pencil test. 

The definition of a problem-situation in the 
study limited the description to three concepts: 
a main or general objective (goal), specific or 
enabling and _ obstacles 


objectives, preventing 


the achievement of these goals. A formula fo 
the statement of these concepts was developed 
and taught to experimental groups who were 
engaged in group discussion activities. 

The study suggests that, without training, sub- 
jects did not consider or recognize problems in 
terms of objectives or goals plus obstacles but 
tended to dwell on the obstacles without relating 
them to particular ends or objectives. 

Several methods of subjective measurement 
and evaluation were developed. These methods 
were drawn from the techniques of training ob- 
servers to listen to recorded discussion and to 
record their impressions of the nature and qual- 
ity of the statements made by the subjects dur- 
No claim made that 


ing the discussions. was 


these methods could be considered objective. 
They served only to the degree that observer 
reliability could be established. 


\n attempt to develop objective paper and 
pencil tests of skill in problem-recognition and 
formulation was made. These tests were devel- 
oped and tested for reliability and validity be- 
fore their experimental use and were found to 
be satisfactory for group measurement. 

The 
that training in the technique of formulation 


experimental measurements indicated 
as defined altered the pattern and improved 
the the 


ability of subjects to write problems and _ to 


quality of discussion and _ increased 
recognize the elements of a problem situation 
on a paper and pencil test. 

There seemed to be no significant relation 
skill in problems in 
paper and pencil tests and the ability of the 
same subjects to state problems in discussion 


between recognition of 


or to write problems on a questionnaire. There 
was also no significant correlation between skill 
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in writing a problem and skill in siating a 

problem orally. 
While shifts in 

phases of 


the various 


problem-solving were observed in 


time spent on 
the discussion as a result of the training, no 
definite trend or direction of shift was discern- 
ible with the methods used in this study, 

the 


method of problem recognition and formulation 


In general study served to set forth a 


and to submit this method to subjects by regular 
training served further 
as a preliminary check on the success of this 


methods. The study 
method toward improving the thinking of sub- 
jects in group discussion. The study showed also 
that the initial phases of problem-solving and 
discussion are affected directly by the methods 
of problem-formulation. 

in this 
before 


The study indicated that much work 


area still needs to be carried on the 
techniques suggested can be used with maxi- 


mum success. 


Abstracted by JOHN KELTNER, Jowa State Teac h- 


ers College 


Newby, Hayes A., “A Group Pure Tone 
Hearing Test for Use in the Public 
Schools,” Ph.D. Thesis, State University of 
Iowa, 1947. 


This study begins with a description of the 
group pure Dr. 
Scott Reger and a discussion of the procedures 


tone hearing test devised by 
developed for administering the test at various 
age levels from grade school to college. Experi- 
mental testing was conducted with samples of 
the 
the reliability and val- 


the population from the eighth through 
second grades to study 
idity of the group pure tone test and its efficien- 
cy as a screening device. Newby discovered that 
there was no advantage to be gained by admin- 
istering the test to subjects on the second grade 
Results of the study 


level. are as follows: 


“1. For the entire group of 840 ears in the 


reliability studies of the eighth through the 
third grade almost go per cent of the ears 
showed differences from group test to group 


retest at the frequencies tested of 5 db or less. 

“2. For the entire group of 188 ears in the 
validity studies of the eighth through the third 
grades almost go per cent of the ears showed 
differences from group test to individual test 
at the frequencies tested of 10 db or less, 

“g. Almost the same percentage of ears show- 
ed differences of 5 db or less from group test 
to group retest as the percentage which showed 
differences of 10 db or less from group test to 
individual test. 


“4. The group pure tone test operates most 








efficiently as a screening device when a signi- 
ficant hearing loss on the group test is defined 
as a loss of 20 db or more for any frequency 
for either ear. 

“5. For the entire group of 188 ears of sub- 
jects from the eighth through the third grades, 
the significance criterion of 20 db at any fre- 
quency results in the correct classification of 
almost 80 per cent of the ears, the needless 
retesting of 18.6 per cent of the ears, and the 
failure to discover 1.6 per cent of the total ears 
which actually have significant losses. 

“6. On the basis of this study the group pure 
tone test appears to be superior to the group 
phonograph speech audiometer as an efficient 
screening device,”’* 


Abstracted by GLApys A. MumrForp, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa 


Rickard, Paul B., “An Experimental Study 
of the Effectiveness of Group Discussion 
in the Teaching of Factual Content,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, Northwestern University, 1946. 


The objective of this study was to determine 
experimentally the effectiveness of group dis- 
cussion in the teaching of factual content. 

Experimental procedures involved the use of 
the lecture method of instruction in the control 
groups and the group discussion method in the 
experimental groups. The use of group discus- 
sion followed the developmental method, which 
is usually described as having as its goal the 
mastery of a specific body of knowledge. Factual 
content is here used as descriptive of formalized 
subject matter, the retention of which can be 
measured by objective examination. 

Two types of group leadership were consider- 
ed to be worthy of experimental isolation: the 
first, that in which the instructor served in the 
dual capacity of leader and factual content 
expert; the second, that in which student leaders 
were selected by the instructor for each class 
meeting. A third experimental type was de- 
veloped in which the lecture and discussion 
method were used alternately. 

The subjects for this study were 144 unselect- 
ed students enrolled in the Fundamentals of 
Speech course at Northwestern University. For 
the purposes of instruction, the group was divid- 
ed into seven classes: two lecture, three group 
discussion with an instructor leader, one group 
discussion with a student leader, and one lecture 
and discussion alternating. The factual content 
used in this study was taken from Sarett and 
Foster’s Basic Principles of Speech. 


*J. Speech Disorders XII (1947). 357-362. 
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_methods: (1) The first few class sessions will 





In order to measure factual content knowl- 
edge, a special test, organized to permit analysis 
of different types of content and different types 
of learning, was developed, This test was given 
both before and at the end of the experimental 
period so that analysis could be made in terms 
of increased knowledge. The scores on this test 
were tabulated prior to the experimental period, 
and the questions were arranged in the order 
of their relative difficulty as shown by the num- 
ber of times each question was answered cor- 
rectly. From these questions, unit tests were 
developed which were given at the beginning 
and the end of each class meeting. These tests 
were equated according to difficulty within each 
unit and within each type of question. 

For the purpose of;measuring delayed recall, 
the General test deseribed above was given six 
months after the end of the experimental 
period. 

After proper consideration has been given to 
a number of limitations in detail, the order of 
differences obtained in this study indicates that 
the “average” student now receiving instruction 
in factual content by the lecture method may 
expect the following under the discussion 


show no appreciable change in the amount of 
factual content being learned; (2) only a few 
class sessions will be required before he becomes 
adequately skilled in the discussion method; 
(2) by the end of the semester he will have 
learned 17°; more factual content than under 


the lecture method; (4) if he is an inferior 
student, he will have learned 25%, more; (5) 


recognition type questions will continue to have 
the same degree of difficulty, but his ability 
in direct recall will have increased 18°%, and 
his ability to demonstrate the functional char- 
acter of his learning by giving examples will 
have increased 28°; (6) subject matter fields 
will still vary in difficulty, but he will find a 
proportionate increase in all; (7) should he 
examine his memory six months after the semes- 
ter is over, he will find that he is able to recall 
56°, more factual content than he would have 
had he continued receiving instruction under 
the lecture method. 

Abstracted by KENNETH G. HANcE, Northwestern 
University 


Seedorf, Evelyn H., “An Experimental Study 
in Amount of Agreement Among Judges 
in Evaluating Oral Interpretation,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1947. 


In view of the subjective criteria that are 
used in the evaluation of an aesthetic object. 














and the variety of responses that might be 


expected therefrom, a study was conducted to 
find out how much agreement exists among 
individuals and groups of individuals in their 
responses to an oral interpretation, each response 
being considered the judge’s own judgment of 


the effectiveness of the oral interpretation. 


Four experiments were conducted and the 
data treated to answer the following nine ques- 


tions: (1) How much agreement is there among 


individual judges? (2) How many judges are 
required to guarantee a stabilized result? How 
is agreement among judges affected (3) by var- 
ious types of training of judges? (4) by the 


level of efficiency of the reader? (5) by the reader 
having been trained? (6) by the type of techni- 
judging? (7) by the degree of 
ability of a judge to render an artistic interpre- 


que used in 
tation? (8) by the acquaintance with a fellow- 
classmate’s quality of classwork? (9g) How closely 
do the instructor’s scores agree with the scores 
of the other judges? 


The experiments varied in the number of 


judges; the training of performers and of 


judges; the acquaintance of judges with perform- 
the 
arbitrarily specified for rating purposes; and the 


ers, personally and academically; criteria 


type of rating sheet used. In all experiments, 
however, the judges evaluated an oral interpre- 
the the 
evaluations were treated statistically by 


tation rendere’ from page by reader. 
These 
correlations and tested for signi- 


sigmas and 


ficance. 


Although on the whole the variations were 
not statistically significant, and therefore appar- 
ently justify the present method of assigning 
grades for a permanent record, there was suffi- 
cient variation to indicate that this inference is 
necessarily 


not accurate, 


Statistically speaking, there was no significant 
difference in amount of agreement between indi- 
vidual judges or groups of judges, regardless of 

1) type or quantity of training of judges: 
whether previous experience in judging, instruc- 
tion in rendering an artistic interpretation, 
the 


definition of criteria and rating technique used, 


twenty minutes of careful instruction in 
professionally expert in analytical analysis, or 


wholly inexperienced; (2) whether a sample 
reader was imposed as an “average” criterion or 
(3) the 


separate qualities or on merely general effective- 


not; whether readers were scored on 


ness; (4) whether the score sheets weighted the 
items, used descriptive terms to indicate quality 
of performance, or ranked the readers, the per- 


sonal or academic acquaintance of judge with 
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reader; (5) or 
considered, ranging from g to 111. 


the number of judges’ scores 


In one procedure thirty readers were allocated 
to upper, middle, and lower groups, as deter- 
mined by the mean of ten judges’ scores. The 
amount of agreement seemed to be affected by 
the quality of performance of the readers rated 
by these experienced judges in that the varia- 
for the 
middle group, but it was statistically significant 


tion was not statistically significant 


for the upper third. 

However, when two groups of student judge- 
readers received training similar to each other 
under two different teachers and then evaluated 
each other’s performances, the level of efficiency 
of the did affect the 
either group’s scores for that 
agreed on what constituted poor, mediocre, or 


reader not variation of 


reader. They 


superior performances. 


Increased training in reading or judging, if 


conducted under different teachers, does not, 


however, make for agreement as to the order 
of importance of qualities which comprise a 
good performance. There seemed to be a direct 
relationship between variation and_ increased 
experience or training of the types herein indi- 
The 


were not found statistically significant. 


cated. differences in variation, however, 
Increas- 
ed training makes for greater discrimination in 
evaluating a performance, but not necessarily 
for agreement as to which qualities should be 


taken into consideration. 
The judgment of a large lay group would 


probably represent as accurately as any the 


aesthetic appeal of the reader. A professional 
judgment might vary from judge to judge but 
the judge could probably rationalize his judg- 


ment. 

The fate of the student being evaluated de- 
pends as much upon the training of the judge 
as upon himself and his performance, 


Abstracted by J. V. GARLAND, 


Denver 


University of 


Shapiro, Leo, “A Dictionary of Some Nor- 
mative Terms in Aristotle’s Rhetoric,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, Northwestern University, 
1947. 


The present study seeks to examine the unity 
in Aristotle’s Rhetoric through an analysis of 
in the work; that is, the 


terms which are the verbal representations of 


the normative terms 
the key concepts in Aristotle’s value system, and 
which consequently give the work and the con- 
cepts thereof a proper place in his philosophical 
system. An attempt has been made to validate 
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two conditions in the study of Aristotle’s Rhet- 
oric: (1) That such study be related at every 
turn in the argument to the rest of the Aris- 
totelian corpus; (2) that it is of the greatest im- 
portance to demonstrate such relations through 
an examination of the terms used, since for 
Aristotle, even more than for the average syste- 
matic philosopher, terms are repeated in a given 
work and from work to work in a significantly 
purposeful way. 

The method used to define the normative 
terms which have been chosen is intended to 
be simple and above all, useful. Each defini- 
tion consists of the following parts arranged in 
the following order: (1) A running interpreta- 
tion of whatever information can be found on 
Emile Dictionnaire 
(Heide!- 
berg: Carl Winter, 1923), in order to indicate 


the term in Boisacq’s 


Etymologique de la Langue Grecque 
any facts of significance in the etymology or 
linguistic history of the term; (2) a classifica- 
tion and citation of the various meanings of the 
term in the writings of Aristotle and such of 
his precursors and Plato, 


Isocrates, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aris- 


contemporaries as 


tophanes, adapted from the excellent H. Jones- 
R. McKenzie revision of Henry G. Liddell and 
Robert Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1940); (3) a classification of 
the uses of the term in Aristotle according to 
the Index Aristotelicus of Hermann Bonitz (in 
Volume V of the Bekker edition of Aristotle, 
Berlin, 1870), with quotations first from the 
Rhetoric ard then from other writings of Aris- 
totle to illustrate each use, the texts being those 
of the Loeb Classical Library except in the case 
of the Oxford edition of the Posterior Analytics 
and Sophisticis Elenchis, since there is as yet no 
Loeb edition of these three works; (4) a com- 
mentary on the term from E. M. Cope’s very 
important study, An Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric (London: Macmillan, 


1867); (5) a 


commentary on the term from other works, 
eg., E. M. Cope, The Rhetoric of Aristotle, 
revised and edited by J. E. Sandys (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1877, 3 volumes); J. C. T. 
Ernesti, Lexicon Technologiae Graecorum Rhe- 
(Lipsiae: Caspari Fritsch, 1795); J. H. 
Freese, Aristotle . .. The “Art” of Rhetoric 
(London: William Heinemann, 1926), 


toricae 


There are good reasons for the selection of 


each of the terms defined. Unquestionably, 
each is a term of great importance in the rhe- 
torical system of Aristotle: (1) dialektike (dia- 
lectic), (2) dianoia, (thought, intellectual capac- 
ity), (3) dunamis (4) eikos 
(probable, probability), (5) enthymema (enthy- 


meme), (6) ethos 


(power, faculty), 


(character, moral character, 


moral appeal), 
(diction, 


(7) gnome (8) lexis 
style), (9) (example), 
(10) pathos (emotion, emotional appeal), (11) 
pistis (argument, proof), (12) rhetorike 
oric), (13) (sign), (14) 
(syllogism), (15) techne (‘art’), (16) tekmerion 


(maxim), 


paradeigma 


(rhet- 
semeion syllogismos 


(necessary sign), and (17) topos (topic). 


It is not very difficult to account for the 
Rhetoric (rhe- 
torike) is, according to Aristotle, the counterpart 
of dialectic (dialektike), an art (techne) or (con- 


inclusion of the above words. 


sidered ‘from another point of view) a faculty 
(dunamis) which, operating within the frame- 
work of probability (eikos), attempts to discover 
all the available means of persuasion in any 
given case; rhetoric makes use of ethical appeal 
(ethos), emotional appeal (pathos), and logical 


proof (pistis)—consisting of the enthymeme 
(enthymema) (which together with its counter- 
part in logic, the syllogism [syllogismos], is 
interested in the general topic [topos], sign 
(semeion), necessary sign (tekmerion), example 
(paradeigma), maxim (gnome)—and achieves a 
proper resolution and combination of thought 
dianoia) and style (lexis). Thus, in a not at all 
unusual definition of the term rhetoric, an 
important or pivotal position has been found 


for every one of the terms defined in this study. 


Because rhetoric is an art or techne, its 


method, approach, and terminology do not 


partake of the strictness which characterizes 
Aristotelian method in the Physics and Meta 
physics. Rather, the proper framework of the 
techne is probability or eikos; but since rhetoric 
is a techne, not even its relation to probability 
is absolute and exclusive. In a similar way, 
such terms as enthymema, dunamis, pistis par- 
take of the contingent “atomosphere” of theit 
techne. Thus lexis (style) undergoes a dialec- 


tical progression extending from _ superficial 
form, style as ornament or accoutrement, where 
it is opposed to dianoia (thought) (as in the 
always popular comment, “Your speech has 
good thought but poor style),” to significant 
form, where Jexis makes the thought (or 
dianoia) clear and appropriate to the particular 
hearer or hearers by becoming fused in an 
artistic unity with logos, i.e., style with thought, 
“sound and sense.” 

Aristotle’s distinction between the universal 
necessitarianism of the episteme (‘science’) and 
the particular probabilitarianism of the techne 


—and of rhetoric as one such techne—cannot be 





certainly true that the 
distinction is at the core of Aristotle’s concep- 


overestimated, It is 


tion of rhetoric, and is impressively illuminated 
by a comparative treatment of the normative 
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terms as they are used in the Rhetoric and in 
the other works of the Aristotelian corpus. 
Abstracted by Leo SHapiro, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 


Townsend, Howard W., “The Status of 
Speech Education in Colleges and Uni- 
versities and Selected Secondary Schools 
of Texas,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Wisconsin, 1947. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
the status of Speech Education in Texas by 
making a survey, using the questionnaire meth- 
od, of 78 colleges and universities and 272 
secondary schools which are members of the 
Southern Association of: Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Of the former group 65 or 83.33% 
responded; of the latter, 175 or 64.34% respond- 
ed. A distinction is made in the thesis between 
percentages relative to the total schools and 
the total offering speech. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Over half of the schools (61.71% of total) 
offered speech courses, and if extra-curriculat 
activities were included as equivalent to formal 
courses, the percentage ran higher since 80% 
belonged to the Interscholastic League and prob- 
ably most of these _articipated in speech con- 
tests. Enrollment in speech (9° of total) was 
not so high as one might desire. Debate, an 
area requiring much skill and training, attract- 
ed fewest students (3.04% of those enrolled 
for speech); fundamentals attracted the most 
(45 07‘ ne 

Since only 61.71°%, of the total schools offered 
speech courses, a small percentage (3.50) of 
the total faculty taught in the field. Few of 
these (2.64°%) taught speech exclusively. Women 
teachers outnumbered men by 54.94°%. In train- 
ing, speech teachers showed an encouraging 
trend since 66%, had a Bachelor’s degree and 
30% a Master’s. However, only 40% of these 
had a major in speech and only 24°% a minor in 
it. Only 65°% were members of a state or 
national professional organization representative 
of the speech field. 

Speech was combined with English Depart- 
ments in 60% of the speech schools. Emphasis 
was on the work in fundamentals offered in 
100°, of the speech schools, Improvement in 
personal skills was listed as the aim in the 
course by the majority of schools. Testing 
programs for defectives with a follow-up of 
help and/or guidance, in line with modern 
educational procedure, had a place in only 50% 
of the speech schools, but this showed progress 
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in the right direction. Such a program is of 
special value in Texas where Spanish, Czech, 
and German dialects and negro accent are prom- 
inent. 

Though no school required speech credit for 
graduation, they all (100% 


of speech schools) 
showed an appreciation of its value by accepting 
it for such. 

In the most popular course offering, the 
fundamentals, a natural variation as to aim 
and detailed requirements existed, but the gen- 
eral standard seems relatively high and the 
requirements sufficiently rigid. 

Contest work and speech organizations were 
popular, but few students (49% in League con- 
tests and 7% in organizations) participated. 
Dramatics was the most popular contest and 
club. In the over-all picture more girls than 
boys were attracted to speech contests and 
organizations. 

Teachers listed the following as the most 
pressing needs in Texas secondary speech educa- 
tion today: 

1. Trained teachers 
2. Time to conduct an efficient program 
g. Administrative support (local and_ state) 

{. Speech requirement for graduation 

5. Student interest 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Eighty-four percent of colleges and universities 
offered speech courses. The low percentage of 
speech students (15% of total), however, was 
in line with many elective fields. The few full 
professors (15.45°% of speech teachers) is doubt- 
less true of most recently established depart- 
ments, but the high percentage of teachers with 
advanced degrees carrying a major or a minor 
M.A.) 
showed that methods in speech are being taught 


in speech (8.13%, Ph.D. and 67.48% 
more universally. The membership in profession- 
al organizations, especially the national (39°%), 
was small probably because of the great dis- 
tances members must travel to attend meetings. 

That the majority of schools (67°% of speech 
schools) had separate departments: is promising, 
and the English-Speech combination in others 
has long been common. Testing for defectives 
with help and guidance follow-up was practiced 
to an extent (50°, of speech schools) that show- 
ed a strong tendency to adapt speech to the 
college individual on the basis of his own needs. 

Since a fairly large number (56.67% Bach- 
elor’s and 23.33% Master’s) of schools gave 
majors and/or minors in speech the prediction 
of a doctoral offering in the future is reasonable. 

The many instittuions (go% of speech schools) 


requiring speech credit for various degrees 
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show that the speech skills are not taught alone 
but are applied and functional in other depart- 
ments. 

The offered in 
of speech schools attained a high standard with 
recognized, modern methods and sufficient re- 
quirements. 


fundamentals course 100% 


Numerous organizations and contests were 


sponsored, but relatively few students (5°, in 
took 
every in- 


organizations and 2%, in contests) 
Drama attracted 


and 


part. 


more students in 


stance, women outnumbered men in all 


activities except public speaking, discussion, and 


debate. 
Teachers indicated the most pressing needs 
facing speech education in colleges of Texas 


to be: 

1. Trained teachers 

2. Administrative interest 

3. State Department of Education requirements 


j. Time for ethcient program 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The detailed report of the survey indicated, 
with respect to quantity of offerings and num- 


bers affected, the status of speech education in™ 


Texas as being low. With respect to quality 
of work done, it seems comparatively high. 

The detailed report further seems to support 
the following points: 

1. Speech remains an elective throughout the 
secondary schools. 


2. Speech is not required by any institution of 
higher learning for entrance credit or credit 
toward all degrees. 
receive 


3. Speech does not strong support 


from the State Department of Education. 

4. Speech is not widely recognized by patrons 
and students as valuable or necessary. 

5. Speech is often combined with and subord- 
inated to English. 

6. Speech is looked many as an 
“esthetic” course, not one of practical value. 


upon by 


7. Speech has been slow in developing in 
Texas colleges and universities. 

8. Speech is often assigned to teachers un- 
trained for the work. 

g. Contests sponsored for the gifted have over- 
shadowed course work for the majority. 

10. Speech has not gained strength through 
a unified State program partly because of great 
geographical distances. 

Abstracted by Howarp W, TownseEnp, Univer- 
sity of Texas 


Albright, Robert A., “A Comparison of Good 
Speakers with Poor Speakers on a Series 
of Neuromuscular Tests,” M.A. Thesis, 
Stanford University, 1947. 


Two groups of subjects were selected from 
classes in beginning public speaking, 31 with 
superior articulation and 36 with poor articula- 
tion. Eleven tests involving motor and articula- 
skills administered to 


on six of which 


tory were these groups, 
significant differences 


found between the groups. Results of the study 


were 


indicate that, as compared with poor speakers, 
good speakers (1) have superior motor rhythm, 
2) exhibit superior auditory-motor coordina- 
tion, (3) show a much higher degree of skill in 
performing simple repetitive speech-movements, 
and (4) are superior in fine, but not gross, 
neuromuscular skills. 


Abstracted by Vircit A. ANDERSON, Stanford 


University 


Baker, Dorothy Christine, “An Introduction 
of ‘We-Psychology’ Methods in a Section 
of Basic Communications,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Denver, 1947. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether the individual's blockages in a class of 
twenty-five freshmen in a Basic Communication 
section at the University of Denver during the 
year 1946-47 could be successfully approached 
by means of WE-Psychology methods. A diag- 
nosis of and approach to each individual's com- 
munications blockages was made by interviews, 
Miller- 
Murray Personality Test, spontaneity tests, and 


autobiographies, self-evaluations, the 


sociometric tests. The class was. guided toward 
We-grouping by means of devices for speedy 
acquaintance, lectures on mental hygiene, gen- 
semantics, evaluation of each other’s work 


and speech personalities, sociometric tests, and 


eral 


cooperative teaching. No control group was 
used. The instructor, the clinicians, and students 
applied the science themselves; and with the 
use of the above-mentioned test were judges. 
Included were examples of student work done 
throughout the quarter with comments to point 
out how the use of We-Psychology lent improve- 
The 


evaluated 


ment to the individual and to the group. 


author concluded that the students 


their personality with the We-Group; com- 
munication blockages diminished; We-Psychol- 
ogy can be practically utilized in the traditional 


classroom, 


Abstracted by WILLIAM H. Stires, University of 
Denver 














Bales, Allen, “A Manual for Voice Training,” 
M. A. Thesis, University of Alabama, 1947. 


This thesis is a manual written to be used 
in a course for voice training or voice improve- 
The contents are the 


elements of voice production and the elimina- 


ment. devoted to basic 


tion of monotony. The introductory chapters 


are devoted to a discussion of the four basic 


processes of speech: breathing, phonation, reson- 
ance, and articulation. The physiological aspects 
of each are explained. 
exercise material are included. The remainder 


Adequate drills and 


of the thesis deals with the practical application 
of the elements of expressiveness, pitch, time, 
force, and quality. 


Abstracted by ALLEN BALES, University of Ala- 


bama 


Barry, James J., “Ralph Brownell Dennis, 
Lecturer, Interpreter, and Dean of the 
School of Speech (Northwestern Univer- 
sity),” M.A. Thesis, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1947. 


Dean Ralph Dennis emerges, not as a formal 
academician, but as a great human being of 
wide tolerance and understanding. He exempli- 
fied by 
only as effective as the individual who utters it: 


his life and teaching that Speech is 


individual development is the primary goal of 
all Speech training; that such individual devel- 
opment results from experience gained through 
books, people, and places; that such experience, 
when evaluated appreciatively in human terms, 
builds ethos of unquestionable force, impera- 
tive to effective speech. 
Abstracted by JAMES University of 
Pittsburgh 


J. Barry, 


Bateman, J. LaVar, “The Use of Public 
Speaking in Conducting the Mormon 
Church Welfare Plan,” M.S. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1947. 


The this study is 
picture of people who developed the use of 
public speaking as a useful practice in their 
life. The study 


how this art of public speaking was used to 


purpose of to present a 


daily also is intended to show 
initiate and establish a program of economic 
and social welfare that became nationally recog- 
nized for its achievement. 

-One chapter presents the Latter-day Saints 
as a speaking people, one introduces the wel- 
fare plan itself, and another attempts to analyze 
the various speaking situations that the initia- 
tion of this plan presented. 
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Mormon Church leaders consider public ad- 
dress as the 
delivering their instructions to Church members. 


one of most effective means of 
Studies show that the average speech is shorter, 
better organized and has required a more skill- 
ful delivery since the adoption of radio as a 
communication medium. The the 
Church Welfare Plan to a great extent can be 


related 


success of 


directly to the recognition by Church 
Authorities of the importance of public address 


in establishing their program, 


Abstracted by J. LAVAR BATEMAN, University of 


Wisconsin 


Beatty, Emily Ann, “Some Introductory 
Methods in Teaching Grammar for Social 
Acceptability and for Relative Thinking,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Denver, 1947. 


In the words of the author, “The purpose of 
this thesis was to formulate and apply a series 
of 15 classroom procedures in one section of 


Basic Communications at the University of 
Denver for aiding students, through a new 
approach to grammar.... . ” “. «+ it Tepresents 


one of the first attempts to formulate and apply 
a set of classroom procedures relating the meth- 
odology of general semantics to the teaching of 
grammar.” 

The classroom procedures included impromp- 
tu mirrophone talks for awareness of inapprop- 
riate grammar, individual recording 
grammar improvement, presentation by Dr. 
Frederick Sorensen of his “Six Categories by 
Language may be looked at Function- 
ally,” impromptu writing on in-process object 
for and _ relationships, 
observation and perception for awareness, socio- 
dramas, 


charts 


which 
awareness of change 


between 
grammatical 


interviews for contrast 
and 


mock 
appropriate inappropriate 
usage, etc, 

the students showed 
for comparison with 


other methods was indicated. A poll of student 


\lthough almost all 


improvement, no_ basis 
opinion showed that seven of the 15 techniques 
employed were rated as better than avérage aids 
to student learning in this area. 


Abstracted by RACHEL GARLAND, University of 
Denver 


Benjamin, Robert L., “Authority: Its Nature 
and Influence in Oral Argument,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1947. 


Purpose: To determine whether the impor- 
tance and degree of validity habitually attached 


to argument by authority differs noticeably 
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from that which may justifiably be attached to 

such argument. 

The thesis includes two projects: 

1) A study to determine the nature of authority 
and its just place in argument. 

2) An experiment measuring the effect of in- 
valid authority vs. valid logic on the attitudes 
of 288 students in eight schools. Arguments 

based on invalid authority exerted on these 
students at least as much influence as parallel 
arguments based on valid logic or reason. 

Abstracted by Roserr L. 

of Hawau 


BENJAMIN, University 


Clark, Warren J., and Ptacek, Paul H., “Op- 
erational Classroom Techniques for the 
Teaching of General Semantics,” M.S. 
Thesis, University of Denver, 1947. 


This is a creative thesis and makes no attempt 
to carry out an experimental approach to the 
problem. 

The object of the study is to synthesize the 
various approaches to the teaching of General 
Semantics and thereby to produce an organiza- 
tion of the and 


which is cohesive 


meaningful to the student. 
g 


material 


The work is divided into two major parts. 
The first is concerned with the organization of 
the material of General Semantics itself: “ (1) 
Perception 


pretation.) 


(or the perceptive aspect of inter- 
(2) Interpretation (or the interpre- 
tive aspect of perception.) 
Differential. (4) 


(3) The Structural 
Action.” “Men are 


animals who perceive, interpret and take action 


seen as 


on the basis of perception-interpretation.” 
Teaching methods include (a) devices requir- 
ing the active participation of the student in the 
learning process (b) demonstration by teacher 
and students (c) the use of visual aids (d) ver- 
bal examples and (e) the use of the Structural 
Differential, The major emphasis is on learning- 
by-doing or active participation. 
GILEs, 


Abstracted by Lrona H. 


Denver 


University of 


Douglass, Robert L., “The Relation of Feel- 
ings of Personal Security to Effective Pub- 
lic Speaking,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Redlands, 1948. 


Fifty college students taking a required course 
in public speaking were rated individually as 
to effectiveness in platform speaking. The group 
also took the Guilford Inventory 
STDCR, and _ Guilford-Martin 
Factors GAMIN. 
secured from all 


of Factors 
Inventory of 
Brief personal histories were 


students, and more intensive 


case histories from five students classified as 


better speakers, and from four persons rated 
as poor speakers. 

An analysis of the data indicated that the 
students rated as better speakers in this study 
tended to possess the self-assurance and group 
identification, as well as_ the and 
abandon more characteristic of feelings of ma- 
The 
gave evidence more typical of chronic insecurity. 
Abstracted by R. L. 


Southern California 


optimism 


ture personal security. poorer speakers 


Douc.tass, University of 


Dunlap, Mrs. Ernestine B., “Phonetic Sub- 
stitutions: Accepted Definitions, Etiology, 
and Therapeutic Techniques,” M.A. The- 
sis, Ohio State University, 1947. 

This 


sources to compile definitions, types, causes and 


thesis is a study of over seventy-five 
therapies of phonetic substitutions with the pur- 
pose of providing an easily available source of 
reference and not a critical evaluation of meth- 
ods and procedures. 

Analysis of the definitions of terms presented 
and the writings of the authors examined seems 
to reveal a general basic agreement on common 
definitions of phonetic substitutions or related 
to brand some identical 
The 
table of types of phonetic substitutions reveals 


terms, but a tendency 


defects with varied technical terminology. 


those most commonly mentioned by the authors 
studied. Causes of substitutions fall into three 
general categories: functional, organic, and emo- 
tional. Therapeutic involve the 
use of one or more of the following methods: 


stimulation, phonetic 


techniques 


placement, tongue exer- 
cises, modification of other sounds, babbling, or 


use of words in which the usually defective 
sound is made correctly. Materials, including 
exercises, drills, games, theories and_ therapies 


are given to carry out the general therapeutic 
techniques presented. 
Abstracted by Mrs. 


ERNSTINE B. DuNtap, Ohio 


State University 


Dutton, Paul William, “A Summary of Rep- 
resentative Speech Textbooks from 1907 
to 1946,” M.A. Thesis, Wayne University, 
1947. 


This thesis analyzes the content of a large 
number of secondary school and college tex’- 
books in basic speech chosen on the basis of 
their widespread adoption in certain periods 
and in certain geographical areas. An effort is 
made to analyze historical trends and common 
factors. 
Abstracted by Ruperr L. 


CorTRIiGHT, Wayne 


University 














Fausti, Remo Philip, “The Empirical Nature 
of One-Question Intercollegiate Debat- 
ing,” M.A. Thesis, The State College of 
Washington, 1947. 


This study sets forth the historical develop- 
ment of intercollegiate debating, evaluates de- 
bating methods, considers the implications of 
certain criticisms of debating, and demonstrates 
the values of debating, in terms of cases used 
at the State College of Washington during the 
1946-1947 season. 

Ihe study of cases demonstrated that analysis 
of the question proceeded from broad general- 
izations to specifics, that greater experience in 
debate tended to heighten skill in organization, 
that skill in refutation grew from a process of 
experimentation, experience, observation, and 
correlation, and that the type of delivery chang- 
stilted, 
extemporaneous style. 


ed from a semi-memorized style to an 

Empiricism operates in all areas of debating; 
the development of a debater is not only rela 
tive but individual. The study disproves certain 
criticisms made of debate and demonstrates that 
intercollegiate debating is empirical in nature, 
\bstracted by S. J. CrRanpeti, The State College 


of Washington 


Garner, George Albert, “The Pronunciation 
of Proper Names in the Bible,” M.A. The- 
sis, Baylor University, 1947. 


Investigation was made of the pronunciation 


of all proper names of the Bible. These names 


were listed in lexicon order in four columns 


of transcriptions of pronunciation according to 
four methods of 


representing pronunciation: 


marking of letters according to J. A. Dickson’s 
The New Indexed Bible, 


according to Webster's New International Dic- 


diacritical markings 


Colby’s and __ International 
Phonetics Alphabet. 


The pronunciation indicated by Colby’s tele- 


tionary, teletype, 


type and I. P. A. were in general in accord with 
the pronunciation given by Webster's Interna- 
tional Dictionary. For words not given in 
Webster’s dictionary, other sources were investi- 
gated. 

Young’s Analytical Concordance was used for 
the alphabetized list. So far as the writer was 
able to find, this is the first complete study of 
the pronunciation of proper names in the Bible. 
\ total of 3371 names were studied, 335 more 
than are given in the Dickson's Bible and 130 
more than are found in the Webster's unabridg- 


ed Dictionary. 


\bstracted by Sara Lowrey, Baylor University 
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Greenleaf, Floyd I., “An Exploratory Study 
of Social Speech Fright,” M.A. Thesis, 
State University of Iowa, 1947. 


Ihe author defines social speech fright as “an 
evaluative disability, occurring in social speech 
situations and characterized by anticipatory neg- 


ative reactions of fear, avoidance, and various 
internal and overt manifestations of tension 
and behavioral manifestations.” The above 


definition is an hypothesis which seems to be 
supported by the responses of 78g Communica- 
Skills students at the State 
lowa to questionnaires concerning their stage 
fright 


tion University of 


reactions and by interviews with 14 
students suffering from severe stage fright. There 
appears to be a relationship between the degree 
of stage fright and the number of avoidances 


of speech situations, the number of symptoms, 


the degree to which authority is reacted to, 
and factors in early life and school develop- 
ment. The writer suggests that there may be 


a similarity between stuttering and stage fright 
in that in both conditions the basic disturbance 
may be designated as “anxiety-tension occasion- 
ed by misevaluative reactions to speech situa- 
tions” and that social speech fright could be 
treated with the same clinical methodology used 
with stuttering. 

\. Mumrorp, State Uni- 


Abstracted by GLapys 


versity of Iowa 


Hope, Ben Walter, “The Interscholastic Ex- 
tempore Speaking Contest: A Survey and 
Analysis of Procedures,” M.A. Thesis, 
State University of Iowa, 1947. 


The interscholastic extempore speaking con- 


test is examined as an educational device es- 


pecially designed to motivate and guide the 
training of students in effective public speaking, 
The rules of the contest as sponsored by 29 
interscholastic speech leagues are analyzed in 
order to reveal variations in procedure which 
might be significant in determining the nature 
of the training given by the contest. 

The fundamentaal pattern of the contest is 
the the 


leagues, though varying widely in details. 


revealed to be same in all various 
The 
central problem of rules-making for the contest 
appears to be one of setting up restrictions 
adequate to enforce extemporaneousness, with- 
so far as to 


and motivated 


out carrying those restrictions 


prevent adequately prepared 
speeches. 

An introductory chapter deals with the prob- 
lem of accurately defining the “extempore 
speech.” The study also presents a summary of 
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replies to a questionnaire, reporting the contest 
training prccedures and objectives of 74 speech 
directors in Midwest high schools. 


Abstracted by Ben Hope 

Jones, Marnetta M., “The Relationship of 
Certain Personality Traits to Stage 
Fright,” M.A. Thesis, Stanford University, 
1947. 


Two groups of students comprising fifty each 
were chosen by two speech instructors from be- 
ginning speech classes at Stanford on the basis 
of whether or not and to what extent they ex- 
hibited the commonly recognized symptoms of 
stage fright. Two extremes were represented in 
a “least-fright” and a “most-fright” group. The 
Bernreuter Inventory, Schellenberg Frequency 
Table, and a questionnaire were used as a means 
of gathering data. This study indicates that sub- 
jects exhibiting the most stage fright are more 
neurotic, more introverted, less dominant, and 
less self-confident than the subjects least suscepti- 
ble to this malady. 


Abstracted by Vircit A. ANDERSON, Stanford 

University ; 

Lowery, Jean, “An Approach to the Study of 
the Effect of Training in Oral Interpre- 
tation on Speed and Comprehension in 
Silent Reading,” M.A. Thesis, Louisiana 
State University, 1947. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the effect of training in oral interpretation on 
and 
‘Twenty-one 


speed comprehension in silent 
students in 


classes at Louisiana State 


reading. 
oral interpretation 
University were used 
as an experimental group; each of these was 
matched with a student in a control group who 
was near the same age and of the same sex, who 
had entered the university the same year, and 


(1) The 


Psychological 


whose scores were similar in two tests: 


American Council on Education 
Test, and (2) The American Council on Educa- 
Cooperative English Test C2: Reading 
Comprehension, Higher Level, Form S. Near 
the end of the semester Form R of the latter 


test was given to both groups. 


tion 


Comparison of the scores indicated that all 
the students in the experimental group had a 
larger average gain in the silent reading abilities 
tested than those in the control group. However, 
the gain was so slight that, according to the 
evidence of this study, there seems to be no 
tendency for instruction in oral interpretation 
to affect vitally the students’ speed of compre- 
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hension and level of comprehension in silent 
reading. 


Abstracted by Harrietr Ipo., Louisiana State 


University 


Mevis, Elaine, “A Study to Determine the 
Effects Which a Fundamentals Course in 
Speech May Have Upon the Bodily Action 
of High School Students in Certain Speak- 
ing Situations,” M.A. Thesis, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1947. 


Materials used in the study to get a well- 
rounded picture of the students included the 
\lpha form of the Detroit Adjustment Inven- 
tory, an individual analysis of personality char- 
acteristics, habits and development in speech 
work, an autobiography, and a gesture rating 
chart. 

Twenty assignments designed to develop fun- 
damentals proficiency were given during the 
semester. Eighteen of included 
Complete information 


these twenty 
work on bodily action. 


was secured on forty-two students. 


Comparisons of the numbers of purposeful 
gestures of the initial and final speeches showed 
that the fundamentals course did result in an 
increase. A similar comparison for the numbet 
of distracting gestures showed a slight decrease. 
Abstracted by RAYMOND G. SmiTH, Indiana Uni- 
versity 


Morris, Catherine, “An Analysis of Some 
College Entrance Speech Test Records,” 
M.A. Thesis, Ohio State University, 1947. 


The study was undertaken to determine the 


reliability, relationships, and significance of 
certain entrance examinations and other data on 
students of speech at Ohio State University. Ob- 
jective type entrance test data were more signif- 
icant in indicating general achievement in 
speech than in locating students in need of clini- 
cal services. The Ohio State Psychological Ex- 
amination, the Entrance Examination in Eng- 
lish, and accumulative point-hour ratios were 
more closely related than English course grades 
to achievement in speech. All correlations were 
low, indicating but slight relationships. The 
majority of students who experienced difficulty 
in speech courses show need for clinical treat- 
ment of speech defects. Many of the students 
who were discovered in speech courses to have 
minor speech defects were not located in the 


brief entrance examination in speech. 


Abstracted by FRANKLIN H. KNower, Ohio State 
University 
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ABSTRACTS OF THESES 


Newcomb, Stanley S., “Breath Control in Its 
Relation to Effective Speech,” M.A. The- 
sis, University of Redlands, 1948. 


The thesis covers the interrelation of those 
elements generally considered as phases of ef- 
fective speech, i.e. pitch, quality, force, and 
tempo; and the theories of the various types 
of breathing and breath control, i.e. clavicular, 
abdominal, costal, diaphragmatic, and diaphrag- 
matic-intercostal. 

It was discovered that at times the various 
forms of breath control were employed but that 
for the greatest efficiency in achieving success 
in acquiring the parts of effective speech the dia- 
phragmatic-intercostal type of control was most 
acceptable and natural. 

Abstracted by STANLEY S. Newcoms, University 
of Redlands 


Phelps, Emma Sue, “The Place of Deduction 
in Representative Works of Argumenta- 
tion, Debate, and Public Discussion,” 
M.A. Thesis, State University of Iowa, 
1946. 


It was the purpose of this investigation to 
discover what the principle of deduction means 
to eight representative writers of books on 
argumentation, debate, and public discussion; 
how deeply the principle is rooted in the pro- 
cesses of formal logic; and to what extent, if 
at all, the principle has been modified in each 
of the works examined. 

With three basic questions proposed at the 
beginning, (1) What concept of logic is found 
in each of the eight works examined?, (2) What 
is the place of deductive logic in each book?, 
(3) To what extent is each work influenced by 
recent concepts of logic?, it was possible to draw 
conclusions as to the place of deduction in the 
works studied. 

Although at least four writers come close to 
presenting unabridged processes of formal logic, 
the remaining authors drastically criticize for 
mal deductive logic and express criticism ot 
Aristotelian logic. Wherever dissatisfaction with 
formal validity is found in these works, newer 
influences on logic generally prevail. 
Abstracted by EmMMa Sur PuHeELps, State Univer- 
sity of lowa 


Purcell, Joseph Edward, “A Study of the 
Effectiveness of Communication as Re- 
lated to the Adequacy of Vocabulary,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Denver, 1947. 


This study attempts to determine whether a 
definite relationship exists between adequacy of 
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vocabulary and effectiveness of communication. 
Two classes of twenty-three students each, under 
the supervision of the same teacher, were used. 
Vocabularies of both groups were measured by 
the Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test and re- 
cordings were made of three-minute speeches. 
A course of instruction in vocabulary was given 
to one class for ten minutes each day for ap- 
proximately five weeks. At the conclusion of the 
training period an equivalent form of the 
Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test was given and 
recordings of three-minute speeches again made. 
Recordings of the two groups were intermingled 
and judged by six people on criteria of effective- 
ness for communication and adequacy of vocabu- 
lary. The course in vocabulary training led to 
no significant increase in vocabulary size and to 
no significant increase in effectiveness of oral 


communication for the group studied. 


Abstracted by Bernice Prince, University. of 
Denver 


Reynolds, Nydia Joan, “A Study of the Sta- 
tus of Speech Education in the United 
States as Determined by the Statements 
and Publications of State Offices of Public 
Instruction,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Washington, 1947. 


Data on the present status of speech education 
were gathered from publications and from state- 
ments made by the officers of public instruction 
of thirty-eight states. According to these sources, 
speech is recognized as a distinct field of study in 
almost 40 per cent of the states, but in only 13 
per cent is there widespread instruction as such 
Public speaking, debate, and dramatics are the 
phases of speech most often emphasized at the 
high school level. Classes in fundamentals are 
somewhat less common. In the elementary 
schools somewhat over 19 per cent of the thirty- 
eight states studied report that defirite goals for 
speech have been established, while in approxi- 
mately 42 per cent of the states goals are implied 
in language, arts and other courses. According 
to information received, twenty-two states, 58 
per cent of those studied, recognize speech as a 
major field for certification of teachers. Seven 
states grant certificates in both general speech 
and speech correction, ten in general speech 
only, and five in correction only. 

Abstracted by Nypta JOAN Reynorps, Univer- 
sity of Washington 
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Sawyer, 
Speech,” M.A. Thesis, University of Michi- 
gan, 1946. 


Thomas Mitchell, “Empathy In 


An attempt has been made to correlate the 
various definitions of empathy; to discover if 
there is a psychological basis for the phenom- 
enon; and to determine if it has any applica 
tions to the public speaking situation. 

The various definitions of 
found to have a common ground in imitative 
motor activity. Empathy may be the basis of 
suggestion and, therefore, of vital concern to 
the speaker. It may be simulated visually or, 
better, verbally. 


empathy were 


It may be possible to measure 
the effectiveness of verbal stimuli by determin- 
ing the amount of overt or covert motor activity 


of the hearer. 


Abstracted by C. E. 
Michigan 


DENSMORE, University of 


Schmer, Mabel Jean, “Speech Proficiency of 
Teachers In-Training at the University of 
Nebraska,” M.A. Thesis, University of Ne- 
braska, 1947. 


The purpose of the study was to analyze the 
speech proficiency of teachers in training at the 
University of Nebraska. Speech proficiency tests 
were administered to students enrolled in Teach- 
ers College as freshmen. 
teachers 


By observing practice 
in the classroom, speech proficiency 
ratings were secured on seniors. 

The study discloses that 15.5% of the students 
enrolled as freshmen in Teachers College in 
1946-47 were inadequate in speech; that 27.4% 
of the seniors were inadequate in speech; that 
5 of 16 practice teachers who were rated ade- 
quate in conversation as freshmen were found 
to be inadequate in the classroom as seniors in 
projected speech. 

The inade- 
quate was found to be due to two factors: (1) 


increase in percentage of those 
Many transfer students and returning veterans 
not tested as freshmen were found to be inade- 
quate in speech; (2) some students classified as 
adequate in the first test situation which was 
“conversational” in found to be 
inadequate in the classroom situation which in- 


nature, were 
volves “projected” speech. 


Abstracted by Leroy T. LaAase, University of 


Nebraska 


Stokes, George Mitchel, “A Study of the 
Pronunciation of Texas Towns,” M.A. The- 
sis, Baylor University, 1947. 


Investigation was made of the pronunciation 


interview with at 


of Texas towns by direct 
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least three people of each vicinity. The names 
of the towns were listed in lexicon order with 
parallel columns giving preferred pronuncia- 
tion transcribed according to the teletype method 
of representing pronunciation and in phonetics 
(I.P.A.). 2343 words were studied. To ascertain 
dependability of hearing, tests were taken and 
results recorded. 


Abstracted by Sara Lowrey, Baylor University 


Suydam, Vanetta R., “A Discussion of 
Speech Survey Methods in Public Schools,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Missouri, 1947. 


The purpose of this study was to discover 
methods successfully used in locating children 
with speech defects in public schools, to evaluate 
these methods, and to determine whether the 
survey method is the most desirable procedure 
to follow in locating those with defective 
speech. 

Questionnaires were sent to 242 speech cor- 
rectionists in eight midwestern states, of whom 
54 per cent replied. Responses indicated that: 

1. Four principal methods for locating chil- 
dren in need of speech training are now used 
clinicians: 
combination of referral 


tary enrollment. 


by speech referral, speech survey, 


and survey, and volun- 


2. About 75 per cent of the correctionists 


who reported use the speech survey alone or 


in combination with teacher referrals to find 
their cases. 
3. A child needs to be included in a survey 


only once, preferably about second grade level. 


j. Sweep tests followed by retests of indi 
vidual cases will be effective in locating chil 
dren with speech defects. 

5. Criteria for selection of remedial speech 
determined. 


WELLS, 


cases need to be carefully 
Abstracted by CHARLOTTE G. University 


of Missouri 


Truman, Margot, “The History of Speech 
Education in the University of South Da- 
kota from 1882-1942,” M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, 1947. 


The study of the history of speech education 
in the University of South Dakota 1882 
to 1942 required a close study of University 


from 


publications for that period, as well as use of 
The 
exercises 


personal contacts and published works. 
factors considered included rhetorical 
and courses, extra-curricular work in forensics, 
and extra-curricular work in dramatic art. 
Since 1882, when the University of South Da- 


kota was established, speech education has been 
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offered to students. Prior to 1914 speech exer- 
cises were included in the English course listings 
as Rhetoric, Elocution, and Forensics. At this 
time a Department of Public Speaking was form- 
ed, one of the first in the nation. A major in 
Public Speaking, however, was not allowed until 
1924, and the Master’s Degree was not offered 
until 1932. The establishment of a speech 
department gave impetus to more specialized 
speech courses, including dramatic art courses 
which in 1930 were stressed sufficiently to neces- 
sitate a reorganization of the department into 
one of Speech and Dramatic Art. 


Abstracted by Rurnu Apkins, University of South 
Dakota 


Walsh, William E., “One Method of Remov- 
ing Some of the Blockages to a Broader 
Conception of Validity in Certain Areas 
of Creative Writing,” M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1947. 


[his study offers suggestions to the creative 
writer whose work becomes dull and ineffective 
because of inability to get close to realities, or 
whose creative output is reduced by blockages in 
the form of high order abstractions. Through 
the methodology of general semantics, the cre- 
ative writer is introduced to reality on three 
levels: the event level, the object level, and the 
word level. 

Abstracted by Racuet Garianp, University of 
Denver 


Wootton, Verne B., “A Study of the Scaling 
of Speech Test Records,” M.A. Thesis, 
Ohio State University, 1947. 


The objective of this study was to develop a 
scale of recorded samples of speech performance. 
The reliability of the indices of achievement 
in the ten record scale was +-.94. The identifica- 
tion of the specific speech problems involved in 
the samples selected for the final scale can be 
made with a high degree of accuracy. The per 
cent of agreement over chance of trained ob- 
servers in the identification of these problems 
is indicated by critical ratios of over 3.0. 
Abstracted by Franktin H. KNower, Ohio State 
University . 
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Young, James Douglas, “A Study of the 
1946-47 Curriculum in Speech and Dra- 
matic Arts at George Pepperdine College,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1947. 


This is a complete survey of the Speech and 
Dramatic Arts Department at George Pepper 
dine College, including the history, the educa- 
tional objectives of the department, and the 
space, equipment, and the staff available. The 
“Proposed Revised Curriculum in Speech and 
Dramatic Arts at George Pepperdine College” 
was a result of the entire study, following the 
summary and appraisal of the proposed changes 
in the department. 

The recommendations, as made, were accept 
ed by the administration at George Pepperdine 
Coilege and the program in its entirety will 
become effective in September 1948. 
Abstracted by Mary C. Lanciey, University of 
Southern California 
Youngblood, Dorothy Mae, “Speech in High 

School Business Education,” M.S. Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin, 1947. 


Based on the viewpoints of business men and 
on statements of educators in business and 
speech from 1893 to the present time, this study 
shows the relationship of speech to high school 
business education. 

The trend in thinking shifted from formal to 
informal speaking, with speech as an elective 
course. However, good speech, the keynote of 
which is communicativeness, is essential to busi- 
ness education in the opinion of employers and 
employees. Specific elements desired are cor- 
rect grammar, good vocabulary, clear enuncia- 
tion, pleasing tone, and poise. Good listening 
habits are also important. Speech activities 
most needed are effective use of the telephone 
meeting callers, sales talks, conversation, and 
speeches to explain, convince, and persuade. 

The writer, recommends that a_ semester's 
course in speech be required in the business 
education curriculum, The emphasis should be 
on teaching the skills, correlating them with 
activities slanted toward business use, and fol- 
lowing up the course with periodic checking on 
the practice of the skills. 

(bstracted by Louise FE. Hutenins, East High 
School, Aurora, Illinois 





GRADUATE THESES—AN INDEX OF GRADUATE WORK 


IN SPEECH AND DRAMA—XV* 


FRANKLIN H. 


KNOWER 


The Ohio State University 


SECTION I 


UR 
work of American colleges and uni- 


fifteenth report on graduate 
versities in speech and drama includes 
the record of 450 graduate degrees. We 
report 258 theses titles. of which 209 
were for Masters’ degrees and forty-nine 
were for doctorate degrees. ‘There were 
192 Masters’ degrees granted without a 
requirement of thesis. Most of the de- 
grees with thesis here listed were grant- 
The 


degrees is 


ed during 1947. total number of 


Masters’ only 
short of the previous peak list, that for 
the year of 1941. There was one more 
doctorate granted in 1947 than in the 
previous peak year. The total number 


of degrees now granted totals 5,622. 


Thirty-eight — institutions — reported 


graduate degrees in speech and drama 
Six institutions, The Univer- 
The 
Kent State University, Miami 


for 1947. 
sity of Colorado, 


Florida, 


University, New York University Col- 


University of 


lege of Education, and Indiana State 
Teachers College at Terre Haute are 
included in these reports for the first 


All 


College and New York University Col- 


time. but Indiana State Teachers 


lege of Education granted their first 


graduate degrees in speech during the 
year. Fifty-two institutions have granted 


graduate degrees in our field. 


*The author wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion for the cooperation of those directors of 
research who have supplied the data for this 
report. 





twenty-one © 


Table I 


Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees granted by 


indicated the .number o! 


each institution during and the 


1947 
accumulated totals from previous years. 
The figures for the number of degrees 
granted during 1947 are included in 
parentheses. Table Il contains data for 
a comparison of the numbers and_per- 
centages of degrees indexed in each ot 


the several areas in past indexes and in 


the current index. The largest in- 
creases in percentages have been for 


Masters’ degrees in radio, drama and 
speech pathology, and for Doctors’ de 
grees in radio, drama, and speech educa 
tion. 


Section II of this 


report lists and 


numbers the names of students to whom 
degrees have been granted with requiic 
ment of thesis. They are arranged 
alphabetically under the names of the 
institution granting the degree, the type 
of degree granted, and the year. Section’ 
the indicated sub- 


III is an index of 


ject matter or problem of the thesis 
with the number assigned the title in 
Section II. The titles are indexed in 
seven areas of the field, with many title 
numbers indexed in more than one area. 
The doctorate thesis title numbers are 
followed by an asterisk in this index. 
A list of the participating institutions 
with the numbers assigned their degrees 


is found at the end of the index. 














INSTITU TIONAI 


SOURCES OF 


GRADUATE THESES 


PrABLE 1 


DEGREES GRANTED AND 


ACCUMULATED 


Porais* 








Akron, University of 
Alabama, University of 
Baylor University 
Brooklyn College 
Carnegie Institute 
Colorado, University of 
€olorado State T. C. 
Columbia University T. C. 
Cornell University 
Denver University 
Florida, University of 
Geo. Washington Univ. 
Grinnell College 
Hawaii, University of 
Illinois, University of 
Indiana State T. C. 
Indiana University 
Iowa, State University of 
Kent State University 
Louisiana State Univ. 
Marquette University 
Miami University 
Michigan, University of 
Michigan State College 
Mills College 

Minnesota, University of 
Missouri, University of 
Nebraska, University of 


New Mexico State Normal U. 
New York Univ. Coll. of Fd. 


Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 

Ohio Wesleyan 

Oklahoma A. and M. 
Oklahoma University 
Pacific, College of the 
Pennsvivania State College 
Purdue University 
Redlands, University of 
South Dakota, University of 
So. California, Univ. of 
Stanford University 
Syracuse University 

Utah, University of 
Washington, University of 
Washington State College 


Wavne University 
Western Reserve University 
West Texas State College 


University of 
University 


Wisconsin, 


Yale 


Totals 


MASTERS’ DEGREES 


With 
Thesis 
2 
(2 19 
(3) i 
(1) 19 
el) 12 
(2) 2 
13 
5 
(6) 146 
(26) 112 
(2) 2 
1 
6 
(1) 25 
(2) 3 
(3) 18 
(38) 504 
(2) 2 
(5) 1Ods 
(2) 39 
(2) 2 
(28) 145 
(4) 2 
(1) 56 
(4) 28 
1) 2 
1 
3) 255 
(6) O4 
(f) is 
2b 
1 
17 
tw 
17 
(1) 12 
(7) 11 
(3) 11 
(6) 165 
}! 
2) 2 
=] 
(9) of 
(1) 12 
(7) 52 
1 
1 
(22) 523 
57 
(207) 2614 


Without 


Thesis 

(1) 2 
5 

(52) g22 
7 

503 

1 

12 

(59) {03 
(2) 9 
10) $55 
(5) 35 
(36) 156 
(2) 31 
(22 146 
(192) 2590 


Fotal 


9 


= 


2] 
Of 
12 
go 
157 
j 
354 
203 


5204 


Doctors’ 
Degrees 


! 

(1) jO 
2) js 
1 

7) 19 

is 

}) 4 

1) 7 

2) 7 

fit) 13 
g 

2) 25 

(1) 3 
(12) SO 
(1) 14 
(44) pi8 





Combined 
Total 
2 
21 
il 
19 








*The numbers in parentheses indicate degrees granted during 1947. 














TITLES 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


1947 
Theses 
Bales, Allen, A Manual for Voice Train- 
ing. 
Davis, Leslie Ernest, Mountain Torrents 
an Original Play in Three Acts. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


1947 
Theses 
Albert, The: Pronuncia- 
tion of Proper Names in the Bible 


Graner, George 


McDaniel, Martha Cornelius, An Experi- 
mental 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Production of Shakespeare's 4 


Stokes, George, A Study of the Pronuncia- 
tion of Texas Towns. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


1947 


Thesis 


Nelson, Catherine, A Study of the Artic- 
ulation of Twins. 
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IrABLE Il 
CLASSIFICATION OF THESES CONTENT INDEXED IN SUBJECT-MATTER AREAS 
Previous Indexes This Index 

Fundamentals Masters’—Numbet 1032 34 
Per Cent 19.8¢ 11.50 

Doctors’—Number 203 15 
Per Cent 26.00 18.40 

Public Address Masters’—Numbe1 2c 23 
Per Cent 9.80 7.80 

Doctors’—Number 145 13 
Per Cent 18.40 15-75 

Interpretative Reading Masters —Number 167 7 
Per Cent 3.15 2.35 

Doctors’ —Number 10 3 
Per Cent 2.80 3.65 

Radio Masters'—Number 141 25 
Per Cent 2.85, 8.45 

Doctors’—Number 14 { 
Per Cent 1.80 4.90 

Drama Masters’ —Numbet 1494 97 
Per Cent 26.25 $2.90 

Doctors’—Numbet 139 16 
Per Cent 17.55 19.30 

Speech Pathology Masters'—Numbet 139 37 
Per Cent 8.25 12.50 

Doctors’—Numbet 89 xs 
Per Cent 11.30 9.80 

Speech Education Masters’—Number 1540 =3 
Per Cent 29.90 24.50 

Doctors’—Numbet 184 23 
Per Cent 23.15 28.20 

SECTION I] CarRNnecie INstirrutTe OF TECHNOLOGY 


1947 


MLF.A. Thesis 


o-8 
2751. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—TFACHERS 


Ph.D. 
2784. 


M.A. 


2735. 


Young, John Witcher, The Composition 
of an Original Play, Coronado’s Children 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
1947 

Theses 
Calvert, James Jenkins, An _ Evaluative 
Survey of Investigations Dealing with the 
Relationship Between Laterality and 
Stuttering. 

Olson, Marjorie Joan, A Survey of the 
Status of Speech Education in the Accred- 


ited High Schools of Colorado. 


COLLFGE 
1947 

Thesis 

Fowler, Frank, Modern American Drama- 

tizations. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
1947 
Theses 
Hinze, LeRoy William, 
Theatre as an Art 


The Relation of 
Form to Man as a 


Social Being. 
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2786. 


2787. 


Ph.D. 


2791. 


on as 
2792. 


M.A. 


2793- 


2794. 





2795: 


2796. 


2797: 


2798. 


2799- 


2500. 


2801. 


28o2. 


2503. 








Kanarck, Edward Lawrence, Regional 
Playwriting. 

Scheinman, Walter Witcover, Copyright 
Influences British American 
Drama. 


Thompson, Mary Annette, P. T. Barnum: 


on and 


In American Entertainment and Theatre. 


Wilson, Mary Elizabeth, Music in the 
American Theatre. 

Withey, Joseph Anthony, The Profes- 
sional Theatre Critic of the New York 


Legitimate Theatre. 

Theses 

Thompson, David William, William Dean 
Howells and Henry James: The Rise of 
Realism in American Drama and Theatre. 


Haberman, Frederick William, The Elo- 
cutionary Movement in England, 1750- 
1850. 
DENVER UNIVERSITY 
1947 

Theses 

Baker, Dorothy Christine, An Introduc- 
tory Study of “We-Psychology” Methods 
in a Section of Basic Communication. 
Bannister, Robert Lyle, Maurice Mater- 


linck’s, The Blue Bird, A Project in Lyric 
Theatre. 


Beattv, Emily Ann, Some _ Introductory 


Methods in Teaching Grammar for Social 


Acceptability and For Relative Thinking. 


Bujarski, Flvira S., A Long Road to 
China. A Psychological Play in Three 
Acts. 


Clark, Warren J., 
Techniques for the Teaching of General 
Semantics. 

Halvorson, Woodrow F., 
Radio 
American Colleges and Universities Offer- 
ing Degrees with Majors in Radio. 


Operational Classroom 


\ Survey of the 


Instructional Organizations in 


Hansen, Edwin Russell, A Functional Sy] 
labus for a Course in Stage Make-up. 
Harris, Lester Lee, A Survey of Hearing 
Loss and the Auditory Effects of Acoustic 
Trauma in Veterans. 

Hood, Philip N., A Study of the Relation- 
ships of Certain Environmental Factors 
to the Speech of Cerebral Palsied Chil- 
dren. 

Kaye, Philip Albert, A Preliminary Inves- 
tigation in Meaning-Language of Denver 
Ministers. 

Lenert, Marguerite Hermina, Eight Orig- 
inal Monodramas for Speech Personality 
Therapy and Development. 


GRADUATE THESES 
2304. 


2805. 


2806. 


2511. 


2512. 


2313. 


2514. 


2519 
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Palangio, Jane Hardin, Five Historical 
Monodramas of Famous Women. 


Palangio, J. Roland, Philosophical and 
Religious Concepts in Contemporary 
American Plays. 


Ptacek, Paul H., Operational Classroom 
Techniques for the Teaching of General 
Semantics. 

Purcell, Joseph Edward, A Study of the 
Effectiveness of Communication as Re- 
lated to the Adequacy of Vocabulary. 
Sargent, Alma L., A Story-telling Visual- 
Aid Project Designed for Speech-Defective 
Children. 

Schoell, Edwin Robert, Angella: An Orig- 
inal American Drama. 

Shank, Kennon H., A Study of the Re- 
lationships of Certain Environmental 
Factors to the Speech of Cerebral Palsied 
Children. 

Smith, James Murray, The Instructional 
Stage—A Project in Educational Theatre. 
Tillson, Merl William, The Stage Yankee. 
A Type Character in the American Thea- 
tre. 

lyner, Catherine Lorraine, The Beautiful 
Hilda. An Original Drama. 

Walsh, William E., One Method of Re- 
moving Some of Blockages to a 
of Validity in 
Certain Areas of Creative Writing. 
Wetzel, Elizabeth As 
Grows: A Project in Verse Drama. 
Williamson, Doris B., A Study of the Re- 
lationships of 


the 
Broader Communication 


Marie, the Eagle 


Certain Environmental 
Factors to the Speech of Cerebral Palsied 
Children. 
Winters, Earle William, The 
Opera: A New Production Script. 
Yanke, Hannah R., Dust Bowl. 


Beggar's 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


1947 

Theses 

Harbold, George James, A Study of the 
Relationship Between Motor Coordina- 
tion and the Incidence of Speech Defects 
Among Selected Individuals with Oral 
Anomalies. 

McReynolds, Billy, An the 


Radio Curricula in a Selected Group of 


Analysis of 


Colleges and Universities from 1935-1945. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
1947 

Thesis 

Aggertt, Otis, Jr., The Public 

of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Speaking 





M.A. 


2822. 


ALS. 


2823. 


2824. 


M.A. 


2825. 


2826. 


M.A. 
2828. 


2830. 


2831. 


2832. 


2833. 


2834. 


2835 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


INDIANA STATE “TEACHERS COLLEGE 

1946 

Thesis 

Hawker, James Frederick, ‘The Co-ordina- 
tion of all Phases of a Major 
Production as an 


Theatrical 
Extra-curricular Ac- 


tivity. 
1947 
Theses 
Brockriede, Wayne Elmer, An _ Analysis 


of Verbatim Memorization in the Indiana 
State Teachers College Theatre Program. 
Headley, Thomas L., The 


Play of 


\daptation of 


all Phases of a the Legitimate 


Theatre for Non-Professional Presenta- 
tion. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
1947 
Theses 
Hatfield, Jack L., A Dramatization of 
Ten Short Stories by O. Henry for the 
Stage. 
Scheibel, Gail M., An Analysis of the 


Dramatic Problems Involved in the Crea- 
tion of an Opera. 

Stigdon, Clement, A Critical Evaluation 
of the Contribution of Clifford Odets to 
the American Theatre. 
UNIVERSITY OF 


1947 


STATI Iowa 

Theses 

Black, Bertha Belle, Design of Costumes 
for Clyde Fitch’s The Girl with the Green 
Eyes. 
Brewster, 
tive 


Walter, 
of Some 


Laurence \ Compara- 
Language Differ- 
ences in Three Types of Dramatic Radio 
Scripts. 

Bridgeford, Ethel The South 
Dakota Speech and Hearing Conservation 
Program. 


Analysis 


Dorothea, 


Brown, Irwin, An Public 


Iwo 


Analysis of the 
Interest Programs as Broadcast by 
Representative Iowa Stations During a 
Representative One-week Period. 
Burroughs, Robert Clark, A Project in 
Design for the Production of The Cenci 
by Percy B. Shelley. 
Casaday, James Lewis, A Dramatization 
and Production of The Canterville Ghost 
by Oscar Wilde as a Contribution to Edu- 
cational Theatre on the Secondary Level. 
Cavall, Faith Margaret, An Investigation 
into the Method of Teaching Oral Inter- 
pretation. 


Dempsey, William Cyrus, A_ Rhetorical 


28 40. 


2344. 


2846. 


2347. 


28 48. 


2849. 


2550. 


2851. 


Analysis of the Methods of Argumenta- 
tion of News Commentator Fulton Lewis, 


Jr. as Found in His Broadcasts from 
Hawaii. 
Dixon, Carmen Clifford, The Amount 


and Rate of Adaptation of Stuttering in 
Different Oral Reading Situations. 

Fay, Barbara Carleen 
in South-eastern 


Brice, The Theatre 
Iowa, 1864-1880. 
Ford, Charles Leonard, A Survey of the 
Needs of the Drama ‘leacher in the Sec- 
ondary School and Some Suggested ‘Teach 
ing Aids. 

Gabbard, Earnest Glendon, Writing and 
Production of a Sound Film About Hear- 
ing Conservation. 

Gabbard, Lucina 


Paquet, Experimental 


Studies in the Aesthetics of the Theatre: 
III. Comparison of Facial Expressions: of 
Simulated Surprise and Genuine Surprise 
of Ten Student 
Greenleaf, Floyd Ichabod, An  Explora- 
tory Study of Social Speech Fright. 
Hammond, J. Marian, An Objective Study 
Pitch Characteristics of Eight- 
year-old Girls During Oral Reading. 
Hamilton, Book 


of Shaw's Androcles 


Actors. 


of the 


Stanley Keith, Prompt 
and Director’s Study 


and the Lion. 


Hanses, Sister Mary Svilabus 


for a Course in Theories and Techniques 
of Lip Reading. 


Carmelia, 


Hewlett, Marilyn Nesper, An Analysis of 
Theories of Speech Arrangement as De 
veloped ‘by Selected Ancient Rhetoricians 
Highlander, John 


Studies in 


Palmer, Experimental 
Aesthetics of the Theatre. I 
Observer Judgments of Facial Expression 
in Motion Picture Scenes from Documen- 


Films. 
Ben Walter, The Interscholastic 


Extempore Speaking Contest: A Survey 
and 


tary 


Hope, 


Analysis of Procedures. 
Hume, Charles 
Study of Susanna 


Bold Stroke for a Wife. 


Vernard, Producing Di- 


rector’s Cantlivre’s 4 
Jenks, Loren Thomas, A Survey of the 
Speech Training of Five Hundred Seventy- 
five United States Army Chaplains. 

Johnston, Joseph Eggleston, A Project in 


Design and Lighting for a Production of 


Dekker’s Shoemaker’s Holiday. 

Kelly, Joseph John, A Producing Direc- 
tor’s Study, Designs, Adaptation, and 
Prompt. Book for Lady Gregory's The 


Dragon. 
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2866. 


2867. 


2868. 


2869. 
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Ladner, Cornelius Abraham, A_ Critical 
Anti-Slavery 
of Frederick Douglass. 


Lehman, Hyla Beroen, 


Analysis of Four Speeches 
The Modern Wife 
in Domestic Comedy. 
Love, William Robert, 


tobarbital Sodium 


The Effect of Pen- 
(Numbutal) and Am- 
phetamine Sulphate (Benzedrine) on the 
Severity of Stuttering. 


Norris, Edgar Robert, A Project in De- 
sign and Lighting for a Production of 
George Bernard Shaw's Play Man and 


Super man, 


Philhour, Charles Walter, Jr., The Con- 


tributions of T. W. Robertson to Direct- 
ing. 

Pressel, Pearl E., A Survey of Existing 
Speech Correction Facilities (with coop- 
eration of the American Speech Correc- 
tion Association). 

Smith, Fred Richard, Three One-act 
Plays. 

Smith, Robert Wayne, An Analysis of 
Farm Programs of Two Representative 


lowa Radio Stations Over a Selected One 
Week Period for Each Station. 

Soisson, Margaret, Some Aspects of the 
Effects of Noise in Military 
Combat on Hearing. 

An of 
Programs Presented Over 
Representative Iowa Radio Stations Dur- 
ing Selected One Week Periods. 
Walcher, Norma Alma, A Case 
Suspected Functional Deafness. 
Winter, Maddy, An _ Auditory 
Training Program for a School for the 
Deaf. 

Yocum, Jack Harlan, Changing Forms in 


Fraining and 


Vasilew, Eugene, Evaluation the 


Dramatic Iwo 


Study of 


Louise 


Musical Comedy in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 
4. Thesis 

Dewey, Walter Safford, The Use of Dved 


and Methyl Methacrvy- 


Media. 


\cetate 
Color 


Cellulose 
late as 
Theses 
Harold 
in the Plays of Modern 
Techniques and Practices. 

The 
Allen 
Hostettler, Gordon Floyd, The Oratorical 
Career of Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver. 

Harold The Effect of 
Variation of Rate on the Recall by Radio 
Listeners of “Straight” 


Crain, Cleveland, Characteriza- 


tion Dramatists: 


Rhetorical 
Goodrich. 


Hoshor, John Payton, 


Theory of Chauncey 


Nelson, Elroy, 


Newscasts. 


2870. 


2871. 


M.A. 
2573. 


257 4. 


2878 
2878. 


2579. 


288o. 


2581. 


55 
Newby, Hayes A., A Group Pure Tone 
Hearing ‘Test for Use in the Public 


Schools. 
Ray, Robert Frederick, An Evaluation of 
the Public Speaking of Franklin D. Roose 
velt and Thomas E. Dewey 
dential Campaign of 1944. 
Wolfe, William G., 


in the Presi 


A Comprehensive 


Evaluation of Fifty Cases of Cerebral 
Palsy. 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
1947 
Theses 


Amond, Ardath Frank (Mrs.), The Inci 
dence of Speech Defects in Portage Coun 
ty. 

Converse, John C., 
National State 


of 
Pro 


Secondary, 


Survey and Study 


and Organizations 
moting Speech 


Schools. 


Activities in 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
1947 
Theses 
Allen, Mildred, Comparison of Network 
and Local Announcers’ Pronunciation. 


Curran, Margaret M., An Analysis of the 
\ctor’s Problem in Interpreting the Part 
of Claudius in Hamlet. 

Lowrey, Jean, An Approach to the Study 
of the Effect of Training in Oral Inter- 
pretation on Speech and Comprehension 
in Silent Reading. 

Varnado, Alban F., A History of Theatri- 
cal Activities in Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Wier, Dale, Cos 
tumes in America. 


Vivian Mid-Victorian 


UNIVERSITY 

1947 
Sokolnicki, Alfred, The Rural Reorgani- 
zation of the Speech Clinic and the Acti- 
vation of the School Sub-Clinics and the 


MARQUETTE 


Hearing Laboratory in the Marquette 
University School of Speech. 
Wright, Laura, The Organization and 


Administration of Children’s Theatre in 


the Upper Midwest. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY . 
1947 
Theses 
Benfield, Edward Charles, These Men 


Had Vision, A Series of Original Radio 
Dramas. 

Heiland, Hugh George, A Production and 
Prompt Book of William 
The Country Wife. 


Wvcherley's 
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2555. 


2888. 


2880. 


2590. 


2591. 


2592. 


2893. 


2394. 


2395. 


2896. 


2597. 


2808. 


2599. 


2900. 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

1947 
Theses 
Austin, Henry Root, A Descriptive Study 
of the Ideas of George Bernard Shaw on 
the Subject of Acting. 
Beatty, Patricia M., Investigations in the 
Use of Certain Experimentally Controlled 
Speaking Situations for Eliciting Stutter- 
ing. 
Bouwsma, Robert Joseph, A_ Radio 
Prompt Book of Christopher Marlowe's 
Doctor Faustus. 
Bright, Catherine Mary, The Develop- 
ment of a Test of Listening Ability of 
Stutterers. 
Helen Workman, A_Psychologi- 
cal Approach to the Production of Chil- 


dren’s Plays. 


Currie, 


Denton, Evelyn L., A Study of the Fre- 
quency Range and the Principal Zone 
of Energy of the (f), (Q), (s), and (f) 


as Spoken Before and After the Neutral 
Vowel by Twenty Women. 
Dreher, John James, A Rhetorical Criti- 


cism of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Gibson, Mary Baldwin, A Study of the | 


Background, Occasion, and Growing Sig- 
nificance of 

burg Address. 
Grosser, 


Abraham Lincoln’s Gettys- 
William, Winston 
Churchill’s Fulton, Missouri, Speech. 
Haskitt, Harold Oren, Jr., The Acting 
and Production Principles of Stanislavsky 
and Meyerhold. 


Lawrence 


Kohr, Margaret Hanson, Systematic Ob- 


servations and Recording of Abnormal 


Language Patterns in 
Children. 
McLaughlin, Raymond W., Some Aspects 
of the Classical Rhetorical Tradition in 
John Albert Broadus’ Textbook, The 
Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. 
Madsen, Ann Marie, A Procedure for the 
Systematic Cleft Palate 
Speech. 

Marlor, Clark Strang, A Comparison of 
the Japanese No Drama and the Ancient 
Greek Drama. 


Speech Defective 


Description of 


Nelson, Max, An Evaluation of Articula- 
tory Constancy as Determined by Analysis 
of Visible Speech Patterns. 

Okey, Loren LaMont, A_ Production 
Prompt Book for the Merchant of Venice. 
Panattoni, Florence I., Principles in the 
Selection, Adaptation and Presentation of 
the Play Sun-Up for the Lecture Recital. 


2901. 
202. 


2903. 


2904. 


2905. 
2906. 


2907. 


29058. 


2Q09. 


M.S. 


2Qg10. 


2gt1. 


Ph.D. 


2912. 


2Q14. 


2Qg15. 


M.A. 


2916. 


2917. 


2918. 


Rich, David Lowell, A Radio Prompt 
Book of Shakespeare’s King Henry V. 
Rittenour, Robert Gould, Four Years of 
Army Theatre. 

Ross, Dorothy Wineland, A Critical An- 
alysis and Comparison of the Techniques 
of Radio Writing with the Scenario of 
Documentary Films. 

Sanford, E. Philip Jr., A Comparison of 
Two Radio Programs Devoted to Discuss- 
ing Controversial Issues. 

Sawyer, Thomas Mitchell Jr., Empathy 
in Speech. 

\ Study of the 
Interpretation of Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler. 


Siebert, Roberta Florence, 


Stephenson, Jim Bob, History of the 
Legitimate Theatre in Ann Arbor for 
the Period 1908-1918. 

rhorson, Lillian T., A Record of the 
First Year of McVickers Theatre (Chi- 
cago) November 5, 1857-November 5, 
1858. 

Wotring, Cecil James, A Production 


Prompt Book for As You Like It. 


Theses 

Hubbard, Jean G., Realism or Expression 
ism. 

Ruth 
of Voice Quality. 


Daugherty, Pringle, Investigation 
Theses 

Hadley, Richard Hanna, The 
Lynchburg, Virginia, from its Beginning 
in 1822 to the Outbreak of the Civil War. 
McDavitt, Elaine F., A History of 
Theatre in Detroit, Michigan, from 
Beginning to 1862. 


Theatre in 


the 


its 


Norton, Hugh Zeno, Studies in the Thea- 
tre Criticism of Arthur Bingham Walk- 
ley (1855-1926). 

Williams, Harry Martin, 
A Rhetorical Study. 


David Swing: 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
1947 

Theses 

Butt, William Gibson, 

matic 


\ History of Dra- 
Activities at Michigan State Col- 
lege to 1937. 

Forbes, Barbara Jane, The Production of 
Philip Barry's Hotel Universe for a Col- 
lege Written 
of the Problems Involved in Adapting the 
Script, Casting, Rehearsing, and Direct- 
ing the Play. 


Audience and a Analvsis 


Foresman, Shirley Jane, A Production of 
Philip Barry’s Drama Hotel Universe for 
a College Audience and a Written An- 
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M.A. 


2920. 


Ph.D. 


2q21. 


»Q2> 
29255. 


M.A. 


2926. 


M.A. 


2027. 


Ph.D. 


2Q28. 


Ph.D 


2920. 


GRADUATE THESES 


the Problems Involved in De- 
signing, Setting, Lighting, and Staging. 
Kennedy, Jean Granville, The Staging of 
an 


alysis of 


Adaptation of A Midsummer Night’s 
William 
Audience, 


the 


Dream by for a 
Written 


Involved in 


Shakespeare 
Children’s and a 
Problems 


\dapting, Directing, and Staging the Play. 


Analysis of 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
1947 
Thesis 
Robinson, Frank, A Study of the Articula- 
tion Errors of 


the 


240 Speech Defectives 


Between Ages of 5-10. 
Thesis 

B., A Study 
edy in the American Theatre Represented 


in the Production of Native Comedy in 


Dusenbury, Delwin of Com- 


New York City from 1900 to 1920. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


1947 


Theses 


Cecil 
Delaved Speech. 


Helderman, Buenita, A Study of 
Wasson, Harrison Waldo, The Speech of 
Columbia, Missouri, at 
Griffin, Marion Schlotzhauer, A 
Study and Production Book of Marlowe's 
Edward 11. 


Suydam, 


Three Age Levels. 
Dorothy 


Vanetta Ruth, of 
Speech Survey Methods in Public Schools. 


\ Discussion 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
1947 
Thesis 
Schmer, Mabel Jean, The Speech Pro- 
ficiency of Teachers in Training at the 


University of Nebraska. 


New York UNIVERSITY 

1937 
Thesis 
Stahl, Kathleen G., Speech Improvement 
as an Educational Factor. 

1934 

Thesis 
Mulholland, 
Phonetic 


The Ffficacy of 
Training in Overcoming Faults 
of English Pronunciation in a Group of 
New York City College Students Who 
Have Had Yiddish As a First Language. 


Kathrvn, 


1935 
Thesis 
Manser, Ruth B.. The Influence of The 
American Actress on the Development of 
The American Theatre from 


1935- 


1835 to 


PRD. 


2930. 


Ph.D. 


2931. 


Ph.D. 
2932. 


2933- 


Ed.D. 
2934- 


M.A. 


2935. 


2936. 


Ph.D. 


2938. 


2939. 
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1942 
Thesis 

Glasgow, George M.. The Effects of Varia- 
tions of Quality, Pitch, Rate, and Enun- 
ciation on the Comprehension and Appre- 
ciation of Prose and Poetry by 


High 


School Sophomores. 


1943 
Thesis 
Lillywhite, Herold, Speech Needs of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Teachers in Min- 
nesota, with Special Reference to Teachers 
College Graduates. 


1947 
Theses 
Dyche, Marjorie, The Living Newspaper. 
Wachs, Grace, The Relationship Between 
Achievement in English and the Speech 
Patterns of Pupils in the Last Two Years 
of Senior High School. 
1941 
Thesis 
Doob. The 
Instructional Media in Improving Speech 


Dorothy, Effectiveness of 


and Voice in Conversation. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1947 
Theses 
\very, Charlotte Barnard, A Study of Pre- 
School Acoustically Handicapped Chil- 
dren. 
Barry James J., Ralph Brownell Dennis, 
Lecturer, Interpreter, and Dean of the 


School of Speech. 


Greenblatt, Charles Leon, Adaptation of 
Contemporary American Literature for 
Radio. 
Theses 
Barber, Ethel Schoenbaum, Analysis for 


Oral Interpretation of the Dramatic Ele- 
ments in Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Brackett, An Analysis of 
the Vibratory of the Vocal Folds 
the of 
Selected Frequencies. 


Isaac Parsons, 


Action 
Tones at 


During Production 


2940. Crawford, John Woodford, The Rhetoric 


2Q41. 


2042. 


2943- 


of George Campbell. 
Hahn, 
Content, Form and Delivery of the Speech 
of First 

Situations. 


Elise Stearns, An Analysis of the 


Grade Children in Audience 
Hunter, Armand Lee, 
Evaluation 


A Test for Sound 
and Discrimination 
in Radio Production. 

Keltner, John William, An Experimental 
Study of the Nature and Training Skill 


Abilities 








2044. 


2945- 


2946. 


2Q47- 
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2951. 


2952. 


2953- 


2954- 


M.A. 


2955- 


2956. 


2957- 


2958. 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


in Problem Recognition and Formulation 
for Group Discussion. 

Marsh, Thomas Hodgin, Bishop William 
A. Quayle’s Theory and Practice of 
Preaching. 

Newell, Grace Margaret, The ‘Treatment 
of Social Issues in American Comedy, 
1920-1942. 

Parry, Richard A., An Experimental Eval- 
uation of Training in Suggestion Relaxa- 
tion and Speech Exercises. 

Leo, A 


Terms in 


Shapiro, Dictionary of Some 


Normative \ristotle’s Rhetoric 

Villarreal, Jesse James. A of 

Aural English 
Native Speakers of Spanish. 


Test the 


Comprehension — of for 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


1947 


Theses 


Baum, Eleanor Ruby, The Distaff Side 


by John Van Druten (Production Thesis). 


Burbick, Wm. George, Mr. Pim Passes 
By by A. A. Milne (Production Thesis). 
Dunlap, Ernestine Baumgardner, Pho- 


netic Substitutions: Accepted Definitions 


Etiology and Therapeutic Techniques. 
\n of Some 
Speech Test Records. 


Newland, Paul Darwin, Joan of Lorraine 


Morris, Catherine, Analvysis 


College Entrance 
by Maxwell Anderson (Production Thesis). 
Wooton, Brokaw, A Study of 
Scaling of Speech Test Records. 


Verne the 


Onto UNIVERSITY 
1947 

Theses 
Devol, Marv Sue 
Material 
the Junior High Level. 
Fisher, Nancy Wood, An Analysis of Lip 
Reading Methods and Techniques. 


\n Adaptation of Dra 


matic on Abraham Lincoln te 


Morrison, Sheila Graham, The Signif 
icance of the Contributions of James 
Otis to the Pre-Revolutionary Movement 
in America Through the Medium of 
Oratory. 

Nevue, Lorraine Audrey, An Adaptation 


of Henry James’ Novel, The American, 

for the Theatre, With Complete Plans for 

Production. 
PurDUE UNIVERSITY 


1O47 


M.S. Thesis 


2959. 


Wilson, D. K., Hearing Deficiencies 
Among World War II Veterans at Purdue 


University. 


M.A. 


2q60. 


2901. 


2Q6 4 
2965. 


2Q66. 


M.A. 


7 20967. 


2qgb8. 


2969. 


M.A. 


2970. 


2Qq71. 


297 5- 


297 4- 


2975- 


Ph.D. 


2976. 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 
1947 

Theses 

Cathcart, Robert S., A Survey of Speech 

Training Needs of California Public High 

Schools. 

Coffey, Virginia Reed, Franklin D. Roose 

velt and the Fireside Chats. 

Robert L., The Relation of 

Feelings of Personal Security to Effective 

Speaking. 


Douglass, 


The 
Plot as 


Hess, Chester Edward, Aristotelian 


Elements of Comic Found in 


Selected Modern American Comedies. 
Merrill, The 
Use of Suggestion in Speech. 
Stanley S., Breath Control in 
Its Relation to Effective Speech. 
Sieverson, Lyle E., A Study of the Speech 


Implications in the Career of Eric Johns- 


Barbara Grace. Teacher's 


Newcomb, 


ton, President of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

University oF Sourn DAkora 

1Q47 

Theses 
Bain, Jack, Speech Education for Radio 
Announcing. 
Haberman, LeRoy D., Director's Manual 
and Prompt Book for Thornton Wilder's 
The Skin of Our Teeth. 


Truman, Margot, 
the 
Dakota, 1882-1942. 


The History of Speech 


Education in University of South 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


1047 


Theses 


Friedman, Arthur Bernard, Yankee Comic 
Character in American Drama, 1787-1947. 
A Study of the 
Problems of Preparing a Series of Ninth 
Grade Science Radio Broadcast Scripts to 
School Curriculum and 
Meet Specific Radio Writing and Produc- 
tion 


Grasham, John Arthur, 


Coincide with a 
Standards. 
Joseph, Roger, Little Theatre Movement 
in Reno, Nevada. 
Fstelle B., 
Medieval Drama. 
Mary 
Use of 


Karchmer, Types of Early 


Thornton 
the 


Langley, Catherine, 
Wilder's 


Theatre. 


Conventions in 


Watson, Jessie Lee, Comparison of Drama 
Instructors’ Methods in High Schools. 


Theses 


Earnest, Sue Wolfer, An Historical Study 
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2975. 


M.A. 
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2980. 


M.A. 


2081. 


295 |. 


2455. 


2086. 


2987. 


2Q55. 


2959. 


GRADUATE THESES 


of the Growth of the Theatre in Southern 
California. 
Miller, William Charles, An _ Historical 
Study of Theatrical Entertainment in Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

1Q47 

Thesis 
Clancy, James The 


Harvey, Humorists: 


An Elizabethan Method of Characteriza 
tion as Modified by Etherege and Con- 
greve. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
1947 
Theses 


Hahn, Robert O., An Investigation of the 
Composition and Methods of the Motion 
Picture New York to Deter- 
Relationship to the General 


Division of 
mine Its 
Subject of Censorship. 

Jones, Martha A., A Study of the Rela 
tionship Between Palatal Dimensions and 
Dyslalia. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


1947 
7 heses 
Fletcher, William Wayne, A High-speed 
Motion Picture Study of Vocal Fold 
Action in Certain Voice Qualities. 
Hingston, Albert Cardiff, The Use of 
Radio in the Teaching of High School 


Speech. 
Moncur, John Paul, A Study of Attitudes 


in Parents of Stuttering and Non-Stutter- 
ing Children. 


Nelson, Edwin L., A History of Road 
Shows in Seattle, from Their Beginnings 
tO 1914. 

Prins, Robert Frederick, The Plays of 


William Somerset Maugham on the Amer- 
ican Professional Stage. 
Nydia Joan, A Study of the 


Status of Speech Education in the United 
States as 


Revnolds, 


Revealed by and 
Publications of the Various State Officers 


of Public Instruction. 


Statements 


Stutsman, Gertrude, Sidney Howard, Play- 
wright and Personality. 

Tiffany, William Robert, An Experiment- 
al Study in the Growth of Speech and 
Stuttering Attitudes in Children. 
Walker, Phillip Nathaniel, A History of 
Dramatics at the University of Washing- 
ton from the Beginning to June 1919. 


M.A. 


2990. 


M.A. 


2991. 


2992. 


2995- 


299 f- 


2995- 
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2997. 


M.A. 
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lure State COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
1947 
Thesis 
Fausti, Remo P., The Empirical Nature 


of One-Question Intercollegiate Debating 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
1947 
Theses 
Dutton, Paul Williams, A Summary of 
Representative Speech Textbooks from 
1907 to 1946. 
Kaczander, Paul, Outline and Course of 


Study for a Beginning Radio Production 
Course. 

Milosch, Joseph W., Planning the Com- 
mercial Radio Program. 
Montross, Christopher C., A Guide for 
the Beginner in the Circular Style of Play 
Production. 


Reynolds, Deo F., Jr., History and Devel- 
opment of the Documentary Radio Pro- 
gram. 

Schwartz, Jack, The History, Techniques 
and Styles of the Circular Theatre. 


Shotwell, 
Sermon in 


Willard L., A Study of 
Theory and Practice. 


the 


Pur UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
1947 
Theses 
Berman, Ruth F., A Critical Evaluation 


of the Speeches of Susan B. Anthony. 
Brandes, Paul Dickerson, Greek Tragedy 
on the New York Stage 


Byrne, Mary 


Neville, Adventures in Ow 
Town: A Wisconsin School of the Ai 
Series. 
Cobin. Martin Theodore, Conflict as an 
Element of Dramaturgy. 
Franz, Lenore E., Short Wave Radio 
Communications to Latin America. 


Kochman, Andrew John, Jr., The Way of 
the World: A Production Study. 

Lewis, Muriel Katherine, The Dybbuk: A 
Production. 


Lorenz, Senta A., Analysis of Five Chil- 
dren’s Radio Programs. 
Ness, Ordean Gerhard, Gerald Prentice 


Nve—An 


sive 


Illustrative Analysis of Persua 
Fechniques. 
Parmet, Laura, An Evaluation of General 
Semantics and Its Application to Speech 


Correction. 


Rundell, Hugh A., The American Radio 
and Freedom of Speech. 
rhorson, June Elizabeth, Medieval Thea 


tre in the Modern Dav. 
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MS. 


3010. 


3011. 


3012. 


3013. 


3014. 
3015. 


3016. 


3017. 
go18. 


3019. 


Ph.D. 


3020. 


3021. 


3022. 


3024. 


9024. 


202%. 


3026. 


3027. 


3028. 


3029. 


3030. 
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Theses 

Alexander, Frederick G., Harold E. Stas- 
sen: Proponent of World Peace. 
Bateman, James La Var, The Use of 
Public Speaking in Conducting the Mor- 
mon Church Welfare Plan. 

Benjamin, Robert Lavale, The Influence 
of Authority in Oral Argument. 
Bernhardt, Roger B., Henry Ward Beech- 
er’s Application of His Own Theories of 
Persuasion. 

Boase, Paul Henshaw, Peter Cartwright: 
Preacher and Politician. 


Dorlag, Arthur Henry, Schnitzler: <A 
Production Study. 
Gerber, Fred Leverett, Treatment of 


Material in the 
Construction of a Comedy and a Tragedy 


Common Documentary 
for Radio Dramatization. 


Levin, Beatrice Schwartz, Survey of the 
Jew in Drama. 

Olson, Donald Orrin, Debate at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Youngblood, Dorothy Mae, Speech in 
High School Business Education. 
Theses 

Allen, Amy, The Role of the Rh 
Factor in the Etiology of Certain Speech 
Disorders. 


Andersen, Martin Perry, A Study of Dis- 


cussion in Selected Wisconsin Adult 
Organizations and Public Agencies. 
Auer, John Jeffrey, Tom Corwin: King 


of the Stump. 

Barnett, Wynett, An Experimental Study 
in the Teaching of Voice and 
Through the Ear Training, 
and Oral Reading Approaches. 
Bohman, George V., The Development of 
Secular American Public Address to 1787. 
Brembeck, Winston Lamont, The Effects 
of a Course in Argumentation on Critical 
Thinking Ability. 


Diction 
Phonetic. 


Chester, Giraud, The Radio Commen- 
taries of H. V. Kaltenborn: A Case Study 
in Persuasion. 

Irwin, John, A Battery of Tests for Speech 
Hearing. 

4 Svmbol 
of Roosevelt and Dewey’s Speeches in the 


Norton, Laurence F., Analvsis 
1944 Presidential Campaign. 

Seedorf, Evelyn Henriette, An  Experi- 
mental Study of the Amount of Agree- 
ment Among Judges in Fvaluating Oral 


Interpretation. 


Townsend, Howard William, The Status 


of Speech Education in Colleges and 


Blood ° 


Universities and in Selected Secondary 
Schools in Texas. 
3031. Weiss, Harold, Standards of American 


Speech: Reflected by Radio Announcers. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
1947 
Ph.D. Thesis 
3032. deLaban, Juana, The Dance on the New 
York Stage from 1750 to 1821. 


SECTION III 
INDEX 


FUNDAMENTALS 


Action: Empathy in 2905. Relaxation 2946*. 


Visual aids in therapy 2808. 

Audiences: Listening of stutterers 2887. Recall 
in radio 2869*. Speech of children to 2941*. 

Activities: Conversation 2934*. Extempore 
speaking 2847. 

Content and Composition: Arrangement 2847. 
Of Children 2941*. 


Emotion: In acting 2840, 2846. 


\uthority in gore. 


Language: General semantics 2797, 2806, 3007. 


Of ministers 2802. Dictionary of rhetorical terms 


2947*. Of speech defectives 2894. Teaching 
2795. Vocabulary in 2807. 
Personality: Security and 2962. Speech fright 


2841. Suggestion relaxation 2946*. For therapy 
and development of 2803. 
Pronunciation: 


Phonetics—Articulation and 


Analysis of certain sounds in 2889. Articulatory 


constancy 2898. Of Bible names 2777. In 
Columbia, Missouri 2923. Errors of children 
2920. Radio 2875. Radio 2875, 3031*. .Sub- 


stitutions in 2951. Teaching 3023*. Texas 2779. 


Training in 2928*. Twins 2780. And voice 


2930*. 

Thinking: In argumentation 3025*. In discus- 
sion 2943*. Memorization 2823. 
Voice: And articulation 2930* Breath control 
2934". 


study of vocal fold action 2981. 


2965. In conversation Motion picture 


Pitch of eight 
vear-old girls 2842. Quality in 2910. Teaching 


or. 


* 
. =/14.0 


2023 Training Vocal folds and. 2939*. 


PuBLIC ADDRESS 
At 


Intercollegiate 2990. 


Debating: University of Nebraska 3018. 


Discussion: Experimental study of 2943*. 
Radio 2904. In Wisconsin go021*. 
History: In 3024*. 


movement in England from 1750 to 1850 2792*. 


America Flocutionary 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address 2891. 

Homiletics: Army chaplains 2849. John Albert 
Broadus 2895. Language in 2802. Sermons 2997. 
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Orators: Susan B. Anthony 2998. Henry Ward 
Beecher 301g. Peter Cartwright 3014. Churchill 
2892. Tom Corwin go22*. Thomas E. Dewey 
2871*, 3028*. Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver 2868*. 


Frederick Douglass 2852. Ralph Waldo Emerson 


2921. Eric Johnston 2966. Lincoln 2891. Gerald 
P. Nye 3006. James Otis 2957. William A. 
Quayle 2944*. Franklin D. Roosevelt 2871*, 
2961, 3028*. Harold E. Stassen goio. David 


Swing 2915*. 
Public Speaking: In the Mormon church gort. 
Rhetoric: Arrangement in 2845. Of the Bible 
2890. Of George Campbell 2940*. Dictionary 
Of Chauncey Allen Goodrich 2867*. 
And sermons 2895. 


for 2947*. 


INTERPRETATIVE READING 


Hedda Gable 
Of Paradise 
And silent reading 
Of Sun-Up 2goo 
Teaching 2834. Voice and articulation in 2930* 


Evaluating go29g* Of Ibsen’s 


2906. Original monodramas 2804. 
Lost 2938*. Pitch in 2842. 


2877. And stuttering 2836. 


RADIO 
American literature in 2937. Argumentation 
of Fulton Lewis Jr. 2835. Children’s programs 
3005. 


College curricula for 2820. College in- 


struction in Commercial 


planning 2993. 


2798, 2992. program 


Discussion in 2904. Documen- 
tary programs 2995, 3016. 
2861. Farm 
Speech and 


Dramatic programs 
programs on Freedom of 
goog. H. V. Kaltenborn 3026*. 
Language of radio drama 2829. Listener’s recall 
2869*. Original 2882. Original 
Prompt book for Marlowe's 
2886. Prompt book for Shake- 
speare’s King Henry IV 2go1. Production 2q42*. 
Pronunciation 


2859. 


dramas _ for 
scripts for 3000. 
Doctor Faustus 
2875. Public Interest Programs 
2831. Short wave goo2. Scripts for 2971. Speech 
education for 2967. Speech standards for 3031*. 
Writing for 2903. 


DRAMA 
Acting: Aesthetics in 2840, 2846. Claudius 
2876. Of the Humorists 2978*. Shaw on 2884. 


Actors: Actresses 2929*. 

Children’s: Mid-Summer Night’s Dream for 
2919. Play production for 2888. In upper Mid- 
West 2881. 

Community and Little Theatre: 
for 2824. In Reno, Nevada 2972. 

Costuming: For The Girl with the Green Fyes 
2828. 


Adaptations 


Mid-Victorian 2879. 
Criticism: Censorship 2979. In New York 2790. 
Theatre 
Of Arthur Bingham Walkley 2914*. 
Dancing: On the New York Stage 3o032*. 

Directing and Producing: 


Realism and Expressionism in 2911. 
art 2785. 


Children’s plays 


2888. Circular style 2994, 2995. Realism and 


expressionism 2911. 

Dramatists, Playwrights and Producers: P. 1. 
Barnum 2788. Congreve 2978*. Etherege 2978*. 
Sidney Howard 2987. William D. Howells 2791*. 


Henry James 2791*. Maugham 2q85. Meyer- 
hold 2893. Clifford Odets 2827. T. W. Robert- 
son 2856. Stanislavsky 2893. Thornton Wilder 


2974- 

History of the Theatre Abroad: Japanese and 
Greek 2897. 

History of the Theatre in America: Actresses 
Ann Arbor 2907. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 2878. Comedy in 2921*, 2970. Detroit, 
Greek Tragedy in New York 


* 


in 2929 


Michigan 2913*. 


2999. Lynchburg, Virginia 2912*. Maugham 
in 2985. McVicker’s Theatre (Chicago) 2908 
Michigan State College 2916. Modern 2784* 


Seattle 2984. South Eastern Iowa 2837. Southern 
California 2976*. The stage Yankee 2812, 2970 
Viiginia City, Nevada 2977. 

History of the Theatre—General: Army thea- 


tre ego2z. The Jew in 3017. Medieval theatre 


$009. _ 


Lighting: Color media in 2865. 


Hotel Uni 


2355 


verse 2g1%. Be. 


Man and Superman 
Make-Up: Syllabus for 2799. 


Motion Pictures: Censorship 2979. 


Music: Comedy 2864. Opera 2826. Theatre 
2759. 
Plays: Adaptations of James’ The American 


for theatre 2958. Characterization in 2866*. 
Conflict in 3001. Copyright influences on 2787. 
Domestic comedy 


O'Henry 2825. 


2853. Dramatizations of 
Dust Bowl 2818. Early Medieval 
2973. Original plays: Angella 2809, The Beauti- 
ful Hilda 2813, Coronado’s Children 2781, A 
Long Road to China 2796, Mountain Torrents 
2776. Philosophy and religion in 2805. Plot in 
comedy 2963. Regional 2786. Social issues in 
comedy 2945*. original 
2858. 


Three one-act plays 

Prompt Books - Productions - Interpretations: 
Shaw's Androcles and the Lion 2843. As the 
Eagle Grows 2815. As You Like It 2g09. The 
Beggar’s Opera 2817. Maeterlinck’s The Blue 
Bird 2794. Susanna Cantlivre’s A Bold Stroke 
for a Wife 2848. Wilde’s The Canterville Ghost 
2833. Shelley’s The Cenci 2832. William Wych- 
erley’s The Country Wife 2883. 
The Distaff Side 2949. Lady Gregory’s The 
Dragon 2851. The Dvybbuk 3004. Marlowe's 
Edward II 2924. Barry's Hotel Universe 2917. 
Anderson's Joan of Lorraine 2952. Shaw’s Man 
and Superman 2855. The Merchant of Venice 
2899. A Mid-Summer Night's Dream 2778, 2919. 
Milne’s Mr. Pim Passes By 2950. Schnitzler 3015. 


Van Druten’s 
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Dekker's Holiday 
The Skin of our Teeth 2968. 
World 3003. 


Wilder’s 
Way of the 


Shoemaker’s 2850. 


The 


Radio: Language in 2829. Programs 2861. 
Stage and Theatre Design and Construction: 


Hotel Universe 2918. Man and Superman 2955. 


SPEFCH PATHOLOGY 


Analysis: Of the cleft palate speech 2896. Of 


delayed speech 2922. Of dyslalia e2g80. Of 
language 2894. Of motor coordination’ and 
speech defects 2819. Of the Rh blood factor 


gozo*. Of speech of the cerebral palsied 2801, 
2810, 2816, 2872*. 

Articulation: Children’s errors in 2920. Sub- 
stitutions in 2951. 


Hearing: Aural English ,and 2948*. Film on 


conversation and 2839. “Functional deafness 
2862. Lip reading 2844. Loss in veterans 2800, 
2959. Noise and 2860. Of pre-school children 
2935. South Dakota survey of 2830. ‘Tests of 


2870*, go27*. A training program for the deaf 
2863. ; 

Tests: Aural English 2948* Of hearing 2870*, 
e027*. 


Therapy: For the deaf 2863. 


For listening of stutterers 2887. 
In general sem- 


antics goo7. In the clinic 2880. Lip reading” 
2844. 2956. Storvtelling and visual aids in 
25es. 

Stuttering: Attitudes 2988. Effects of pento- 


barbital sodium (numbutal) and amphetamine 


sulphate (benzedrine) on Elecitation of 
(nd 


In oral reading 2836. 


2854. 
And 
Parental 


23855. 


lateraliiv 2 listening 2887. 





attitudes and 
2983. 

Surveys: Of laterality 2782. Of Portage Coun- 
Of South Dakota speech and hearing 
Of speech 


ty 2573. 


program 2890. correction facilities 


oR-- 
2557- 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


Analysis of Needs and Abilities: In California 
secondary schools 2q60. Of teachers 2926, 2931*. 


Articulation and Pronunciation: Errors 2920. 


And oral reading 2930*. Phonetic training for 


2g28*. Substitutions in 2951. Teaching 3028*. 


Books-Manuals-Syllabi: Lip reading 2844. 


Make-Up 2799. Representative texts 2gg1. For 
voice training 2775. 


Colleges and Universities: Debating 2990. 
Michigan State College Dramatics 2916. Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Debate 
South Dakota 2926. 


Washington Dramatics 2989. 


go18. University of 


Texas 3030*. University of 


Curriculum—Courses of Study: Radio 2820, 
2992. 

Debating and Discussion: Intercollegiate 
2qggo. At University of Nebraska 3o18. 


Dramatics:. As an activity 2822. Children’s 
2881. Educational 2811. Junior high schools 
2955. he living newspaper 2932*. Make-up 
2799. Memorization in 2823. Methods 2975. 


Secondary School 
2975. University of Washing- 


Michigan State College 2916. 
2333, 2838, 2955, 
ton 2989. 
Elementary School: Children’s speech 2941*. 
Mich- 
of South 
Dakota 2969. University of Washington 2989. 
Methods: For 
tive writing 2814. 
2806, 


2803. 


History: Ralph Brownell Dennis 2936. 
igan State College 2916. University 
conversation 2934*. In 


Elocutionary 2792*. 


crea- 
General 
semantics 2797. Grammar Mono- 


Oral 
Suggestion 


2795- 


dramas interpretation 2834. 


Sug- 


gestion 2964. relaxation  2946* 


Theatre 2975. Voice and diction 


Oral Reading: 


2838, 3023*. 


And articulation 2930*. And 


silent reading 2877. Teaching 2834. Testing 
3029*. 

Radio: College curricula in 2820. College 
instruction in 2798, 2992. Ninth grade 2971. 
Speech for 2907. Teaching speech by 2982. 


School: 
California 


Secondary Business speech education 


3019. needs 2960. Colorado 2783 


English and speech 2933*. Extempore speaking 
contests in 2847. Organizations sponsoring activ 
Radio in 


‘Theatre in 2833, 2838, 2955, 


ities in 2874. 2982. Texas 3030* 


2975- 


Surveys: Activity organizations 2874. Cali 
fornia 2960. Colorado 2783. Extempore speak 
ing 2847. Methods 2925. Speech training of 


Chaplains 2849. Texas gog0*. In the United 


States 2Q86. 


Teacher Training: And speech proficiency 


2926, 2931*. 


Theory: English and speech 2933*. Speech in 


education 2927. 


Tests and Ratings: Analysis of test records 
2952. Aural English 2g48*. Oral interpreta 
tion go29*. Scaling in 2954. Hearing 2870* 
3027*. Survey methods 2925. 

Values-Results: In critical thinking g025,*. 
Security and 2962. 
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University of Alabama 
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Cornell University 2785-2792 
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University of Florida 2819-2820 








University of Illinois 


Indiana State ‘Leachers College 


Indiana University 
University of lowa 
Kent State University 
Louisiana State University 
Marquette University 
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University of Michigan 
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University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
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New York University 
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2884-2915 
2916-2919 
2920-2921 
2922-2925, 


2926 


2927-2934 


Northwestern University 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Purdue University 

University of Redlands 
University of South Dakota 
University of Southern California 
Stanford University 

Syracuse University 

University of Washington 

The State College of Washington 
Wayne University 

The University of Wisconsin 


Yale University 


2935- 
2949- 
2955- 
2q60- 
2967- 


2q70- 


2979 
2981- 


2991- 


2998- 
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2945 
2954 
2958 
2959 
2966 
2969 
2977 
2978 
2980 
2989 
2990 
2997 
3031 
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Term Expires 1950 


Vcr A. ANpErson, Elected by SAA, 1947 Stanford University 

W. Norwoop Bricance, Member, Finance Committee of SAA Wabash College 
President of SAA, 1946; Ex Officio 1947-1949 

WitHeLr. . Heppner, Elected by SAA, 1947 W. H. Adamson High School, Dallas 

Marie K. Hocumuts, Elected by SAA, 1947 University of Ilinois 

T. EARLE jOHNSON, Elected by SAA, 1947 University of Alabama 


MAGDALENE E. Kramer, President of SAA, 1947 Teachers College, Columbia University 
Ex Officio 1948-1950 


RussELL H. WAGNER 
Research Editor of SAA, 1945-1947; Ex Officio 1948-1950 


Kart R. WALLACE, Editor Q] of SAA, 1945-1947 University of Ihinois 
Ex Officio 1948-1959 


University of Virginia 


Term Expires 1951 


Rupert L. Cortricnt, Executive Secretary of SAA, 1942-1945 Wayne University 
Ex Officio July, 1945-June, 1948; 
President of SAA, 1948; Ex Officio 1949-1951 

Loren D. Rew, Executive Secretary of SAA, 1948-1951 University of Missouri 
Ex Officio July, 1951-June, 1954 

W. Hayes Yeacer, Executive Vice-President of SAA, 1946-1948 Ohio State University 
Ex Officio 1949-1951 


Term Expires 1953 
H. F. Harpinc, Editor QJ of SAA, 1948-1950 Ohio State University 
Ex Officio 1951-1953 


LESTER THONSSEN, Research Editor of SAA, 1948-1950 College of the City of New York 
Ex Officio 1951-1953 
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